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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Regulation of High School Athletics 


Russell S. Peterson. 


There are few forms of student activity that 
hold more possibilities for either good or evil 
than do interscholastic athletics. 
directed, they develop a healthy school spirit, 
foster the physical development of the boys who 


Properly 


participate, encourage self-reliance and quick 
thinking, and afford valuable social training. 
On the other hand, athletics without supervision 
or with supervision of the wrong kind hurt the 
boys and hurt the school which they represent. 

Since at 
every 


schools are involved in 
is difficult for 
itself to do much 
toward elevating the tone of its athletics. If 
the boys of one school are required to do sat 
isfactory work in the classroom and are held 
to high standards of conduct in general before 


least two 
interscholastic contest, it 


one school acting by very 


they are allowed to represent their school on 
athletic 
their requirements, 
whose 


neighbors are lax in 
the boys 
strictly 


teams while its 


from the school 
athletics are supervised natur- 
ally feel that their teams are unjustly handi 
the : 
whose authorities permit anyone to play regard 
less of eligibility. If high school athleties are 
to be conducted should be conducted, 


} 


organized co operative effort on the part of all 


capped when they meet teams of schools 


as they 
schools interested is necessary. Such organized 
control of all 
developed with 
through the 
Association. 


be en 
Minnesota 
Athletic 


high school athletics has 
marked 


Minnesota 


success in 


High 


School 


Membership in the association is restricted 


to Minnesota high schools, and at the present 
time every high school in the state that is rep 


resented by an athletic team is a member. An 
nual dues are two dollars. 

The direction of the association is 
a board of control of five 
whom holds office for a term of 
The members of the board of control are 
at the 
neapolis in the spring at the time of th 


vested in 
members, each of 
thre years. 
elected 


Min 


annual 


annual meeting which is held in 
meeting of the superintendents of the state. 
The board of control both 
judicial 
and has charge « 


and 
arrangements for 
f the state basket ball tourna 
ments, it divides the state into sixteen athletic 
districts, and is the final court of 
the rules of the 

The athletics of each of the 
of the state are under 
trict committee of three members 
the schools of the district. In 
of the state, the election of the 
mittee is conducted by mail. 


has executive 


powers. It makes 


appeal in all 
cases involving association. 

sixteen districts 
the direction or a dis 
elected by 
most districts 
district 
The district com 
mittee has power to suspend players or 


com 


even 
violations of the rules If the 
the district 
case is not unanimous, appeal 
the state board of control. 


schools for 


decision of committee in such a 


is permitted to 
The rules of the association require that the 


local control of athletics in each school must 


be vested in the superintendent or some faculty 
member which he may appoint. No 


ments for contests may be made by 


arrange 
anyone but 
the superintendent or the faculty member ap 
pointed by him to represent the school. Con 
testing teams must always be 
the superintendent or by 
of the faculty. In 
dents and coaches ) are not 
of the faculty may not schedule 
tests. In the days before the organization of 
the association, if the school 


accompanied by 
member 
Minnesota high schools, 


some other 
stu 
members 


athletie 


reg ilar 


con 


did not happen to 
have some one on the faculty capable of coach 
ing the teams, some young man around town 


would often his services as coach. 


ident manager 
would go ahead and schedule games without any 


volunteer 
This volunteer coach or else a 


school. 


between 


interests of the 


other 
bitter 


regard for the 
Many 


1 
schools 


times disputes arose 


lat origi- 


misunderstandings t 
defective 


irresponsible and 


thro igh 


nated in arrangements for 


frames 


made by immature student 
managers. 

One of the difficult pr 1] 
of high 


the “camp-followers” th young men 


school athietics is the manag 


town who ar interested in seeing the nome 
team win, but whose interest in athletics goes 
no deepe r. When the team goes away to play 
in a neighboring town, these people often go 
along to root. Occasionally their actions have 
become objectionable, and since the school 


authorities have no jurisdiction over them their 
has the 


which is being ted cannot distinguish 


contro] become difficult. People n 
town 


them in many cases trom high school students, 





Minnesota State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion 
Basketball Information Card 


SLeerr re Tee eT Minn., 
To the Committee of District No.....: 
I hereby declare upon my word of honor that 


.192.. 


I am familiar with the eligibility rules of the 
Minnesota State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, that I have not used tobacco nor intoxi- 


cating liquor since the beginning of the present 
school year, and that there is no rule which, to 
the best of my knowledge, I would violate if per- 
mitted to play, 

Student. 
Witnessed by.. 


Superintendent or Principal 





Fig. 1. Card signed by each student at begin- 
ning of season. 

d thus te ay I 3 su 
fered censu vhich deserved Phe 
ssoecla 3s eq e } hley } thy { ] 
} ne rule Wis ‘ ss eld re 
Sp sible To! thie ( nd sit rom the 
home dless 3 
be ( 

( re reme cla 
1 l l stril ent At at a petore 
eacl superintend t ( en r 
3c} Ss } 2 eX nore at Stu 
dents in rae be ¢ | must be 
n g grad t |e bjects, exeept 
In the case of seniors 1 three sul 
jects to graduate, they n mad eas 
three } i eredits ( pl ( semester after 
their first semest high s they must not 
touch tobacco or ale e liquor, and they mus 
be under 21 year f age No member of the 
school athletic team is permitted to play on any 
independent or “town team” during the school 
eason 

The effect a a oa ee ae 
mater e s lard scholarship nd 
conduct « l nh sel S n Minnesota 
Phe student LOSE for con to 
SCI S the Oppo! rds Ill 1 pia 

scl 4 ithleti ‘ S Ist 1 { ( 1 seri 

AS iterest nh fils tudies | ( be 
1 type I y mal { 





This card is forwarded by the local superin- 
tendent to the district committee. 
|) ae 


This is to certify that I have this day given.. 


a thorough physical examination and that in my 
judgment (he, she) is in physical condition to 
participate in high school athletics. 

Signed 





Fig. 2. Doctor’s certificate of fitness. 





Minnesota State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. 
Official Contract 
CO Se: ee 
This Contract, subscribed to by the Superin- 


tendents of the .......... High School and the 
(see en High School, is made for a ......... 
game to be played at .......... s Lverrrrrr. 


192..., under the following stipulations: 

1. The rules of the Minnesota State High 
School Athletic Association, as printed, shall be 
a part of this contract. 


aR Rae team agrees to pay ........ 
team transportation both ways between ........ 
PE ic aksnnens a. errr re 7 | see 
meals and hotel for each of the .......... men 
representing ....c.eece High School. 

(Article V., See. 8. No school shall fail to 


play a regularly scheduled contest, except such 
as may be cancelled by mutual consent, which 
mutual consent should be evidenced in writing, 
without receiving, at least three days prior to 
the date of such contest, permission from the 
district committee to cancel the same, notice of 
such permission to be given to both schools. If 
cancelled the committee may order the game to 
be played at a later date. Schools violating this 
rule may be suspended and the game count as a 
forfeit to the school ready to play. All agree- 
ments to play should be evidenced by written 
contracts.) 

Either party failing to comply with this con- 
tract shall pay a cash forfeit to the other party 





Sere re Dollars. 
Signed: a Serer High School 
Signed: Tt errr ry High School 
Fig. 3. Contract Form 
| d I the high school team one or two 
er Javed on the town team the 
er evenings, and took his lessons as a rather 
( side issue We no longer see him in 
s Now he ther stays it of school or 
comes to s ind takes the real work 
he « n earnest Before participating 
contest, all contestants are required to 
aun ni rmatior ( rd dex ring themselves 
, y ( ‘ thi ass it I and 
ae :, nder those 
rules 


Minnesota State High School Athletic Association 


ELIGIBILITY BLANK 
1G ELIGIBILITY BLANK 
Student wl are physically infit are d 
| d \ east ce each year, before pal 
iy contest, each student must 
present to his superintendent a physician’s cer- 
t ng that the physician has examined 
e student and that he may safely engage in 
cl ist sport 
(he two major sports in Minnesota high 
i I ball and basket ball. In foot 
ball the state championship cannot be deter- 


mined very well because each team can play 


on 1 comparatively small number of 


rames. 


championship is determined in 


te tournament in which the sixteen best 


( ided on Page 127) 











Composition of County Boards of Education 


William R. Hood, United States Bureau of Education. 


In the broader sense, publie school adminis- 
tration implies both the administrative ma- 
chinery for controlling and running the school 
system and the means of supporting or main- 
taining such schools as the system includes. 
Administrative direction on the one side and 
the means of support on the other are the two 

Where there 
; 


is considerable county participation in the pro- 


arms of public-school provision. 


vision of schools, we usually find the one arm 
repre ented by a county board of edueation 
and a county superintendent of schools, and for 
the other arm a county tax expressed in mills 
s generally found 

istrative machinery, and more particularly with 
the county board of education, that we shall 


It is with county admin 


Possibly an article in 


econeern Ourselves here. 


a later issue of the JourNat will treat county 
school revenues 
Twenty-four states—just one-half of the total 
mber ive ¢ ty boards of education. This 
must not be inderstood ft mean that in one- 
f e state f this country the admin- 
st ( ( hich has tual « rol of 
th ( sc] board. In only 
fact e coul board of 
ed d . 4 ng | | But 
é ere ar y pro- 
e possessed 
( inctions. In 
\\ ! » For 4 ple, there is a “county 
s one d to per 
n a county 
| d iem 
a 1ed ( < nl 
\\ be ed a 
rd, even 
d to be 
Ss eral 
ls up which 
n 
] 
es 
aaat 
Iminis 
Phi ds educa 
{ the ( m ng 
I | 1 ti é e art 
M \ 1 0 hese are 
provide 
| : com 
M ( ird 
l school 
f ( se ou nized 
I 1 Mon d O n 
I ( ( ll 
‘ n 
( ma 


ire 
( ( ra ad Cl 1m 
r the 
] 

OT } rad en ‘ en 

i I t< ( ai 3 
( l ‘ ] erms 
| l it n 


Membership of County Boards of Education. 
If we examine the table with some degree of 
minuteness, we shall probably find that the 
county board of education in this country tends 
to approach a norm or standard, though there 
is still considerable diversity of board composi- 
tion in the states. And we may begin with the 
number of members constituting the board. 
of the 21 states named in the table have 
county boards made up of five members each, 
and in some counties of a thirteenth (North 
Carolina) the number is the Of the re- 
maining eight state Ss, three have three members, 


Twelve 


> Same. 


three have varying numbers on their boards, one 
has seven members, and one three or six accord- 
ing to counties named in the law. Cl irly the 
number five predominates, for almost two-thirds 
of the states in the gr up have fixed upon that 
number. And here it may be reealled that in 
Montana and Oregon, wherever county boards 
of education are created, the 
five. This w 


important considerations are allowed to govern. 


membership 1s 


ild seem a litabie n imber when 


The average county has an area of somewhat 


more than 650 square miles and several thou 
sand children of school age, and a board of five 
members Ww d seem r nal representative 
of such an area and scl population Such 


a board is large enough to be a truly delibera 
tive body and is at the me time small enough 
to obviate the danger of unwieldiness 

In the methods of choosing county boards of 
education there is more want of uniformity. 


Nine states prov de for the election of members 


by popular vote; three states vest the power to 
ippoint members in some State ofhcer or body, 
three, in a county board of non-eduecational 
character, and two, in the county superintend- 
ent of sel Ort the r remaining states, 
two provide for the election of their county 
sc] boards at county conventions of district 
school oft ers, and two have county b ards of 
ed icatl a ¢ mposed rf Inty theers Ca officits. 
From this statement it is clear that election 


he people is the most popular method of 
ng count boards of education Appoint 
ment runs a close second in popularity, but here 
there is wide diversity of practice. Hardly any 
er to appoint in the same 

body or officer. In Maryland it is the governor, 
in North Carolina the legislature, in California 
the county board of supervisors, in Ge rgia the 
grand jury, in Washington the county super- 
intendent of scl 3, and so on. A serious diffi 
appointment is in find- 
ing a suitable appointing agency, for on the 
one hand there is danger of partisan polities 
and on the other there is danger of placing the 


appointing power where there is little or no 
educational spirit r interest. On the whole, 
elect n by popular yote W ild seem the best 
me d lt e mel be democratic 
and so tends to meet an objection sometimes 
raised it,” that county 

1dmir l democrati 
Members of « rd re elected from 
the count { re three states and from 
d Str I ra nicl he ¢ Int 
sd led Alabama, for ¢ mpi 
pr 1¢ he hve members I a 
board be « ed f part of the 
cou e the | | s the election 
by the vote ‘ the precinct of one member 
from each of five representative precincts.” 
Either of these } f representation is open 
t s e ( re members are 
el en 1 I the rge ther ~ danger 
that t I ( ected fro ne part 
e ¢ d ‘ representation ol 


districts or divisions, there is danger of “one 
man control” in each division. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, there is danger in the latter ease that 
the board will in effect parcel out the control 
of the schools of each division to the board 
member who represents it. This was a danger 
which led to the passing of the old ward system 
of school control in cities. Such a parceling 
out of administrative control is undesirable in 
either county, city or township. 

The County Superintendent and the County 

Board. 

Whether the county superintendent of schools 
should have membership on the county board 
of education or any part in its selection and 
organization would seem a moot question, if 
one were to judge only by the practice in the 
states. This officer appoints the county board 
in two states, is by law chairman of the board 
in three states, and a member in five states. 
These three groups, however, represent a total 
of only six, for there are duplications as between 
the groups. It should be noted that in none 
of the states whose county superintendents are 
thus vitally connected with county school boards 
does the law vest the principal administrative 
powers in the county board of education. In 
fact, no state which may be said to have the 
county unit of administration in “strong form” 
vests the power to appoint the county board in 
the superintendent or even makes that officer 
a member of the board. This is true of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Utah. 

A widely accepted view of the relation be- 
tween the school board and the supe rintendent 
would allow the latter no part in the composi- 
tion or organization of the board, except as he 
may act as its secretary. In this view the 
board should be a body vested with general 
administrative and legislative functions in re- 
spect to the schools, and the supe rintendent 
should function under the general direction of 
the board, and as a professional expert, should 
be its chief executive officer. In a county not 
far from the city of Washington, there is a 
county bo ird of health which has the general 
administration of health affairs and which em- 
ploys a full-time health officer with the degree 
of M. D. to serve as the board’s executive offi 
cer; in the same county, the board of super 
visors has general administrative control of road 
and bridg construction, and as its { xecutive 
officer a full-time county engineer with the de 


gree of C. E. is employed Note here the ad 


ministrative board with a professional expert 
functioning under it. Such arrangement as 


this is generally taken for granted in other 
fields. Why not in the field of education? 
When the county superintendency is made an 
office to be filled by a professional expert, the 
expert will appear on the ground to fill it. This 
has been the case in city school systems, where 
popular election of school superintendents and 
member rship of such superintendents on school 


boards are now pract eally UNKNOWN, 


Terms of Board Members. 

Eliminating the two states whose county 
boards are composed of ex officio members, we 
find the remaining nineteen falling into the fol 
lowing classes or groups as re gards the terms 
of members of their boards 

Seven states, two years 

One state, three years. 

Five states, four years 

Two states, five years. 


Four States, SIX years 





COMPOSITION OF COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


From what Term 

State No. of How chosen territory in 

members chosen years 

Alabama ......-:- 5 Popular vote, gen-| County at large. 6 
ral election. 

Arkansas 5 Popular vote, an-| County at large. 5 
ual ch ol eiec- 
ion 

>. if ; i : ’ nity lary > | 

California ) ‘ount superin-| County at large. 2 
endent and 4 ap- 

yinted by county 
r¢ ard TI lpervis 

, ‘ ; ‘ eon-|One from each of 9 

Florida 3 Popular vote, gen-| 0! fr m u f 9 
ral els tion 4 co inty schoo] 

board districts 
but by all voters 
of county 

Georgia 5 By grand jury. County at large. 4 

ee Varies re! a ae 

! ! ex 
officiis. 
n 

Iowa ’ 6 at 1? ‘onven.- |‘ inty at large 6 
tion t cali senoo 
boards; county 
uperintendent 1 
member ex officio. 

. 5 Pop ote, gen-); Or from each of 2 

Kentucky O} . : “ 

, ral ¢ tion ») divisions, chos 
e! by ters of 
the d sion 

I ang Varies Po} te, gen-| On from each 0 

ouisiana Pres 

( ( police jury ward. 
3 ix Appointed by g a @ 

Maryland n I il i arg 

some |erno! 
counties 
> in 
others, 
5 in on 
F App I dt ( in One rom eac! 1 
wr ty superintendent, | supervisor’s dis 
subject approval | trict 
of county super 
rs 
. ) > . ote Pnarda oat count. ») 
New Mexico J P< hia Board ) l / 
mmissioners 1s, 
ex-officio, county 
board of educa 
tion 
5) 5 t ) t ib tat ’ + + oF Y or as 

North Carolina ie Appointed state | | ntv at large ) a 

, eg ature Airtel efzis 
nomination at par ature 
th primartl elects 

nti 
7 County. school { 
: on at . 

Ohio I pular — é at Netrict at large 
reguiar election oi ‘ < 4 
township and 
municipal officers. 

o 4 7 ounty at arg 

South Carolina (Coun superin i | 
tendent ex officio 
ind 2 members ap- 
vointed by State 
board of education 

5 One from each of 9 
T see 0 Ponula vote, Ist|*> 9 
ennessee Th ; \) y districts 
ust 
F P ' ist | One from county Fs 
on v opular vote, s a. 
’xas : i arge, trom 
sexe Saturday in April . a ip ae = 
each commission 
er’s district by 
vote! of the dis 
5 
Utah Popular vote, Ist | , t rom each of | 
Wednesday I LD en} rt 
mbet . 
em Dé net by vot 
é of the pre 
( n¢ t 

Virginia rey Appointed by coun-| Oy from each 
ty “csehool trustee mag teria d = 
electoral board.” a | trict 

a . 5 ( ari o1 ‘ { wnt. ‘ t le “7A. ‘ 

Washington nty iperin it larg 9 
tender is member 
ex officio; 4 ap 
pol ted by co inty 
superintendent 

Wisconsin v Elected at county County at large ) 
conventior 1 oca 
school board 

(a) This board is composed of county school superintendent, State's 
I 


attorney, 


Relation 
of Terms 
9 


Overlap, 1 or 


members elected 
very 2 years. 


l\Overlap, 1 mem- 
lber elected each 
year. 


Overlap, 2 mem- 
yers appointed 
“ach year. 


f lected 
time. 


All 


same 


at 


very 3 yrs. 


inty 
members; 1 e' 


2 appointed at 
me timeé 

A 1] ele ted it 

same time 

Overlay 2 or 

member elected 
ch ear 

Overlay 2 or } 

, 

member! electe 
ennially 

All appointed at 
ame time 

All elected at 


ame time 


and one memb¢ 


36 


Qualifications 
required 


Good 
least elementary 
education, 
business ability. 


character, at|$5 


| 


Compensation 


a 
actual 


Same as Alabama. | Actual 
iwhen 


Majority to be ex- 

rienced t 
with not lower 
than gramma! 
school certificates. 


Freeholders, men 


of good character 
with at least ele- 
mentary education. 


Members from out 


1a ¢ mt mbership 
of convention; re 
putable citizens otf 
good educationa 


welitont = 
jualifications. 
21 vei 


age and have com 


Over 


irs 


mon scno eC 


i1uCa 
on 
Must be iDil¢E t 
ead and write and 
pay iX on SoVU O1 
more ot propert 
No member to be 
ib ect to boat 1’ 
ithority 
Men I ntell 
rence, £ mora 
haracter and bus 
ness al ty I 
| 
eacnel 
M ist Dé elec r 
residing in county 
hool district 
At least a primary 
ducation; voter of 
trict from whicl 
electe 1 
Qua fied voter of 
read y 
| 5 ) 
good educatio1 
Re tered ter o 
T e ( y T r YY 
vhich ted 
} y f are ] 
~~ >i Va ‘ 
tT y ‘ rt fi 
t OT thi 
Cy 
r appointed by 


day 


expenses|Members 
attending | 


meetings. 


SH a 


( ache? Sim 


$4 a day and 1] 
ts a mile; sal 

iries n large 

dunties 

2a day 


exce¢ 
year 
s) a d 
_ 
ear 
a 
() 
( 
‘ i! 
~9 Ai) 
1 
‘ 
r) 
n 
et 
a 
ent 
—— 
va 
0 Tt 
i a 
} 
o | 
( r 
xT 
‘ ( 
tal 
I Y 
\ y § 
q y Y 


ind 7 
tray 
nence 
Actua 
n per 
luty 


day 


leage 


and\|Members 
expenses, | president, 

known |not exceeding 12|superintendent 
idays a year. 


and 


(Tabular Digest of State laws.) 


| Organization 


elect 
county 
is 
|secretary. 

elect 
‘hairman, county 
superintendent is 
secretary 

Members elect 
president, county 
superintendent is 
secretary. 


Members. elect 
‘-hairman, county 
superintendent is 
secretary. 


Members elect 
president, county 
superintendent is 
secretary. 

County superin- 


itendent is presi- 
dent. 
penses not to 
' 4 $40 a can 
ay and ac-\Members elect 
y , ? , 
nses NOt|\chairman, county 
eed 9-9 4)superintendent is 
secretary. 
lay na ) 
lay an Members. elect 
mil president, county 
superintendent is 
secretary. 
year Members. elect 
president, county 
superintendent is 
ecretary. 
\ nO’'County superin- 
‘\tendent is presi- 
a NG!/Chairman of com- 
ellns miss ners is presi- 
lent ( f board of 
lucation. County 
e! secretary. 
‘ d i 5 1 } 
. lembers. elect 
entS 4)chairman, county 
raveled to rid y 
iperintendent 18 
° ary. 
ln na 10 . 
‘2 whe Members elect a 
. . UE resident, county 
perintendent is 
secre tary. 
County superin- 
tendent is chair- 
man and clerk. 
$3 a day|Members. elect 
ver 30\chairman, county 
year uperintendent 18 
secretary. 
vy, but not 
e “s Members. elect 
, vear . ° 
ae chairman, county 
iperintendent 18 
ecretary. 
~ { ) ¢ 
de Y aiMembers elect 
and Avei-'n resident, vice 
é T 
NOt president, clerk 
t)t) . ; 
ind treasurer. 
SH as . 
aa a Me mbe rs elect a 
t ( y {} . 
ve! chairman and & 
na year. levk 
ntive meM-'county superin- 
>o A GAY) ,, ndent is chair- 
ecessar yi man 
e | ng ex 
expense 
rmance o Me mbers elect a 


pre sident and a 


secretary. 


judge of the circuit court 


é 
‘ 
t 
" 
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elect 
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Here there is considerable diversity, and the 
largest number of states in any one group pro- 
de for terms of only two years, but it should 
he observed that in eleven, or 
four years or 


a majority of the 
terms of longer are pre 
seribed. The median number of years is four. 
Two important elements are involved in the 
term of a school board member. One of these 
s its length and the other is its relation to the 
The latter 

more important than the 


eases 


element 
former. 
Any tenure of three. four. five or six years may 


me mb« rs should 


terms of other members. 


is probably 
prove satisfactory, but not all 
go out of office at the same time. Overlapping 


terms are provided for county boards in about 


and the 


ne half oft the states, Tt nad ney in pres 

ent-day legislative enactments is to provide for 

boards 

Ohio county-board law will 

The Ohio board is composed of five 
Fleet; 


three 


} 


with tenure of this character. The 


serve to illustrate. 
members 
elected for four years. ons are held bien 
nially and two or members, as the case 
chosen at 


Under this arrangement new 


require Ss, are each biennial election. 
members, on en 
tering service on the board, find themselves 
issociated with experienced persons who have 
service and 
who will continue to serve for two years or 


lesirable for 


a 
j 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


the school curricula, hence the requirement of 
specific educational qualification. 

Where an educational board’s functions are 
general administrative and legislative and have 
no professional character as in California, it 
is not 


necessary that any qualifications at all 


be enumerated in the law. Such enumeration 
of qualifications is usually harmless, but it at 
least cumbers space in the printed law, and we 
may assume that persons of “good character,” 


and like 


qualities will generally be chosen to administer 


“sood standing in the community” 
a county’s system of schools. 

Compensation of Members. 

As a general rule, members of boards of edu 

eation should not 

tion 


receive salaries or 
than an 
ment for expenses paid. 


compensa 
honorarium or reimburse 
A public office with a 
desirable pay envelope attached to it is rather 
too tempting to the politician, and the schools 
should be kept out of the meshes of partisan 
There 
this general rule, 
would 


tion 


other 


polities are, however, exceptions to 
and county board membership 
seem to constitute a reasonable 
Members f board of education 


have comparatively short distances to travel 


excep 
a city 


in attending meetings and in consequence can 
assemble quickly and on short notice; they can 
yften transact the before 
4 find it 
This is not the case 


whose 


business them in a 


part of a day and may practicable to 


meet in the evening with 


board, 


members 


county may live at 
long distances from each other and have long 
distances to travel to reach the county seat. 
Atte dance at a county board meeting gene rally 


one’s home and business 


absence from 


for a whole day or more, and railroad fares and 


hotel bills must be paid in many eases. An 
other consideration is that members of boards 
f county commissioners and boards of super 
visors are usually paid a per diem; since these 
eem comparable with members of county 


education, it is only a natural step 


provide for a daily return for service on the 


educ il board Under present-day condi 
tions it Is pr bablvy too much to expect of even 
he most public-spirited citizen gratuitous serv 
ce on a county school board when he has to be 


bsent from home for whole days on his board 


ind to pay money for railroad travel 


ind hotel acecomm dations. 


An examinatio1 I the table re id ly 3] Ws 


that practically all states having county boards 


f education provide for the payment of their 


members The rgest singie group Is that com 
prising states wh ch pr vide for a daily pay 


ides \ ibama U 


$5 each This group ine 
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fornia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Washington, seven in all. 
Organization of County Boards. 

Under the head, “The county superintendent 
and the county board,” some notice has already 
remains to be 
pointed out here that the form of organization 
of most is that in which 
or president is elected by the mem- 
bers of the board, and the secretary is the county 
superintendent ex This organization 
conforms with the view widely held by experts 
in school administration, that is, that the board 
should be administrative 
and legislative functions, and the school super 


been given to organization. It 
frequent occurrence 


a chairman 


oncio. 


vested with general 
intendent shoulal serve under it as its chief ex- 
ecutive officer. The board should choose its own 
presiding officer, and a fitting part of the duties 
of its executive officer is the keeping of a record 
of its proceedings. 

An appropriate 
treatment of the 
education 


conclusion of this attempted 
nature of boards of 
résumé of the 
At the outset 
t was said that we might find the county board 
tending to approach a standard. We 
found much 
tendency, for diversity has ap 
And yet 
posts have been passed which point with little 
doubt to a board constituted and organized on 
sound principles. We have seen that the pre 
board of five 


composition and organiza- 


county 
would seem to be a 


facts which we have considered. 


norm or 


ean hardly claim to have 


than a 


more 
mere 
peared at turn sign- 


every certain 


vailing type is an elective 
board’s 


tion the county supe rintendent has no part, 


mem- 
bers; in this 


except to serve as its secretary; the terms of 


members are sufficiently long and overlapping 


; 


oO insure re isonable consistency of educational 


poliey; the laws contemplate a board member- 


ship of persons of good standing, business abil 
tv, and educational spirit; only such pay is 
17 


wed members as will compensate them (in 


many cases only in part) for loss of time from 
their busin ind for expenses incurred. If 

crete examples should be sought, our sign 
posts point with considerable accuracy to two 
tates, Ohio and Alabama. Boards in these 


states are composed of five elective members, 
whose terms of four years or longer are over 
ipping, whose compensation is nominal, and 


whose organ tion 18 1n accord with the best 


present-day theory in respect to administrative 
function In these states the county super 
ntendent ecre I and executive othcer of 


These sign 


enactments of 


A Method of Finance Study with Special Reference to Towns 


the reason that the ! re more consisteney of 
poli where members of a 
board retire from othce at the same time 
Qualifications of Members. 
It will be observed that about three-fourths 
the states pre bye mi I d lifieations 
for members ne Cc | irds 1 ed 1¢ca 
Hi ns respect. thi t f into thre 
mie pI ti b Yr 
, ey roaeteyr t SF ré 
! S f I r ¢ cat nal fitness, and 
r er ! i n other 
ed | s “resident,” 
1 the e North Carolina 
eX -'< re em S yf i 
ral « e1 | e a board mem 
C1 b ence, of good 
t I I eC! ess qualifications 
’ } ¢ | ( ed iC t1i0n 
. hye 1 teacher 
? y i cl TY ST ex 
A ( I l ittainment 
S ( 7 ra i e Califor 
| té 1 member must 
( n ¢ r ( j er! a de} te¢ ich 
Ce) ( el n grammar grade 
Is ( for have do with 
matters as the certification of teachers and 
I ¢ ‘ ! ( come the time 
e ne 1 rates 1tS p 
el ele ( ( Si ( ind n gen 
decide I I r the educa 
| f com One of the 
mportar umerous problems is 
{ I I ( ( ae To! defir ite infor 
n concern ts d rs ere from and 
rr + ) ¢ ¢ } er I defin te 
presented the Knox 
ird edueat } d to its 
i I pee! of tw 
e. s ( eal financial situation: 
r, tl x of Knoxville rela 
er | 1 towns of similar s1zZé 


( bles immediate fi ving, 18 an at 
Li secure I ome it simple form a 
ment lt the t il al | es na ed revenue 
expel d ire ok ng 1 rward 1 vear ind 
T REE wl TT The t tn 


of 3000 - 4000 Population 


Supt. N. H. Ringstrom, Knoxville, Iowa. 


TABLE 1. 


The distribution of actual expenses for 192 
23, as based on the actual expenses up to March 
24 

1. Expenses of General Control (Board, Supt’s 

Office, eee 

2. Instructional service (Teachers’ 
textbooks, supplies, etc.) 

Operation of School Plant 

water, etc.) 
4. Maintenance 

placements in buildings and 

OE3 543 . ‘ 

5. Fixed Charges (Insurance, etc.) 


etc.) 


(Janitors, 


6 Debt Service (Payment of bonds, interest) 
7. Capital Outlay (New equipment. etc.) 
& Auxiliarv Agencies (Health, libraries, etc.) 


Totals 


Table 1 reads “In 1920-21 the actual expen oe Jn 
$3 270.83: for 1922-23, as based on the actual expenses up to March 1, 1923, they wil 


they were 


salaries, 


coal, 


equipment, 


and estimated expenses for 1922- 
Also the estimated expenses for 1923- 


1922-23 1923-24 


3,370.83 $ 3,719.66 $ 3,900.00 


-21, 1921-22; 
1923. 
1920-21 


$4,786.04 $ 


1921-22 


37.397.81 88.590.43 40,000.00 42,000.00 


7,263.48 7,438.93 7,675.47 7,700.00 


602.69 1,452.57 1.459.388 1.400.00 
81.00 180.79 1,826.37 200.00 
7,935.00 6.945.00 6,585.00 6.345.00 
1,127.74 1,600.82 2093.00 1,600.00 
2.65 897.00 1.531.25 2 000.00 


$59.196.41 $64,891.13 $65,145.00 
es of General Control! were $4,786.04; in 1921-22 


260.776.37 


he $3.719.66: and if the budget proposed for 1922-24, is adopted. they will be $3,900.00.” 


time. These tables use actual figures up to 
March 1, 1923; and estimated figures from this 
lota on 

Phe dat n revenue, actual and estimated, 


f r the same ve rs that were used in Table v 
‘ from taxes is based on 
the supposition that the suggested budget will 


e accepted 


Fe eee sales 


ws 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of actual receipts for 1920-21, 


and 1923-24. 
General Fund Tax (District tax 

Apportionment) 
School House Fund Tax 


and 


Tuition collected 
Normal! Training Aid 
Local Red Cross for Nurse 


Interest on Treasurer’s Balance ............... 


Miscellaneous 


Totals 
Table 


000.” 


TABLE 3 
Estimated financial standing Jame 30, 1923. 


School- 
General house 
Fund Fund 
Balance on Hand June 30, 1922.....$32,220.10 $3,024.79 
Estimated Receipts from taxes 1922 
WYTTTVT TTT aT. 5,500.00 
Tuition Collected SOURS ic ccessces : rrr 
Normal Training Ald ......ccceeees oS errr re 
Local Red Cross for Nurse 600.00 


Estimated Interest on ‘Treasurer's 


Balance 500.00 


Estimated Totals .$82.110.35 $8 524.79 
Estimated expenses . ... 58.306.13 6,585.00 
Estimated balance $23,804.22 $1,939.79 


Tables 3 and 4 try to put together the pre- 


ceding items of revenue and expenditure, so 


that estimated balances may be obtained for 
the end of the current year, June 30, 1923; 
and the end of the following year, June 30, 
1924. Any change made in the budget or levy 


stimated balance. 
to see what the 


school 


will, of change the ¢ 
It is, how 


pocketbox k Will contain at the 


1925-24. 


course, 
ever, an earnest effort 
end of the 
year, 


TABLE 4. 


Estimated financial standing June 30, 1924. 
School 

General house 

Fund Fund 


Estimated Balance June 30, 1{ 


25 . $23,804.22 
Estimated Receipts from taxes 1923 
9 


$1,939.79 
$2. 000.00 
10,000.00 

750.00 


2 TTT , 8,000.00 

Estimated Tuition 1923-24 

Normal Training Aid , ie 

Estimated Interest on ‘Treasurer's 
Balance 250.00 

$9.939.79 

6,345.00 


Estimated 
Estimated 


Totals . . $76,804.22 


expenses a .. 58,730.00 


Estimated balance 
TABLE 5. 
Showing 1922-23 salaries in 
3000-4000 population. 


$18,074.22 $3,594.79 


Iowa towns of 


Annual Domestic Science. Yrs. in 
salary Town system 
1575 Glenwood 3 
1500 Sheldon 0 
1500 Vinton 1 
1458 Waverly 0 
1440 Cresco 2 
1440 Iowa Falls 
1440 Maquoketa 0 
1400 Algona 0 
1400 Independence 2 
1400 Mt. Pleasant 3 
1350 Belle Plaine 2 
1350 Eldora 2 
1350 Indianola 3 
1350 Knoxville 2 
1350 Manchester 0) 
1350 Missouri Valley 1 
1350 Pella 0 
1350 Storm Lake 0 
1260 Jefferson 0 

1238 Denison 

1215 Valley Junction 2 
Pere eee eae 1440 
Median eb ke Bak hee ae 1350 
ee er ere a 1350 
ee) er 1350 


Table 5 reads “The Domestic Science teacher 


at Glenwood received the highest salary, namely 
$1,575. She had three years of experience at 
Glenwood. Knoxville paid her teacher of two 


years’ experience the median salary, $1,350. 


Knoxville compared to Other lowa Towns. 


A different attac] n the financial problem 
is found in the comparison of Knoxville to other 
towns of the same population group. The 
statistics gathered along this line try to answer 
a number of such questions as thes 

1. Does Knoxville pay the prevailing teacher 
wage of towns of her class? 

2. Does Knox e handle her educational 
I irde n wit) more or less teach S lary ex 


Auditor’s 


2 reads “In 1920-21 the actual income from tuition collected was $6,552.19, 
it was $5,711.00, in 1922-23 it will probably be $9,040.25, 


1921-22; and the estimated receipts for 1922-23, 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
$58,741.46 $54,774.30 $39,000.00 $42,000.00 
(included 6,814.88 5,500.00 8,000.00 
above) 
6,552.19 5,711.00 9,040.25 10,000.00 
750.00 750.00 750.00 750.00 
none 900.00 ES Pee 
408.62 603.11 500.00 250.00 
none ake es 


$66, 152.27 $69,614.27 $55,390.25 $61,000.00 
in 1921-22 
and in 1923-24 it is estimated at $10, 
penditure than does the typi 1 Towa town of 
her group? 

Is ville’s edueational bur 
of towns of her group? 


41. Does she s 


Knox 


SerTy ice 


than similar Iowa towns? shown as in the following sample 
In ord r to get the data. questior . res were A summary of all the items tabulated will 
sent out early in February to the other 20 show what kinds of facts were listed on separate 
towns in lowa havit r a 10%0 pop ilation f sheets, as well as rive Sa survey f the gen 
3,000 to 4,000, Knoxville’s population it that eral situation in these Iowa towns 
time being woo Ret irns fr m these que stion- Armed with the d ita on the loeal fin incial 
naires were checked witl Cel nrtor ition sifuat s we | 3 the ° ct ~ { r Ix ) 
contained in the Iowa Edueational Direetory Ve ‘ ; } 1 me : 
which is )) blished I ah bi TI state a inte ©) T rdit Cel T p! es f school 
partment of instructior Replies on tax levies finances | member of the board of edu 
were supplemented and checked | s fron eation S ( cop f | the data indi 
various county auditors The aceuracy of most eated in this le \\ these he could study, 
of the data depended upon th é at least, a part of the Knoxville problem, and 
quite correct. Any apparent discre] es wer th ked ques The work 
checked Ip by persona ( ~ sum n | S hes ( e, } ( ts a 
tendents concerned \ mé | ( sed r several 
naire sent these t S } end , ven] 1 it has 1 ed e poy h the 
TABLE 6. 
Facts concerning Iowa school 1922-23, intowns of 3000-4000 population. 
General Items. 
| ) 
Town population 1920 ......... 3.111 3,357 8,626 3,758 3,987 
Total enrollment Oct. 1, 1922 610 710 R07 944 1.000 
High school enrol llment 187 218 255 297 104 
Grade school enrollment ...............08. 123 150 50 607 739 
Total No. teachers, excluding superintendent. . 20 28 81 33 36.5 
No. H. S. teachers, including superintendent 9 12 15 16 18.5 
No. Grade teachers and- principals 11 14 17 20 22 
Total enrollment/population (% ) 16.7 21.1 22.9 24.8 Sisk 
H. S. enrollment/population ( RM eta le ats 5.5 6.1 7.1 8.1 11.1 
Grade enrollment/population (%) ...... 11.0 13.2 16.1 16.7 20.3 
H. S. enrollment/total enrollment (%) .. 20.7 26.7 3.3 34.4 41.8 
Total enrollment/total number of teax hi rs | 24.4 27.5 29 2 33.4 
H. S. enrollment/number of H. S. teachers... 13.3 18.1 20.8 21.8 27.5 
Grade enrollment/number of grade teachers.... 25.0 29.4 31.1 35.4 18.2 
Tax Levies for 1923. 
Tax Levy in Dollars Mit 
General Fund ............ 85.000 1? 5.00 50.000 68.500 80.000 
School House Fund Q00 t.000 T.A00 10.000 32 788 
I i i 86.000 17.250 60.000 77.091 R&.000 
Tax Levy in Mills 
ee hag ard oR eR 55.8 60.1 71.0 83.0 130.9 
CO: FEOURG PUNE .incccdcwcecesdeccccec D 6.5 9.2 15.0 51.5 
PE EE re oe a 6 Ae ng 53.0 67.2 83.3 96.8 148.4 
Salaries—Annual. 
I a iy adie 06. KA dk ere a Bas 2,600 3,000 3,000 3,450 3,750 
High School Principals 
ae ee 1,800 1,918 2,000 2,125 2.250 
ONT a ag ae el oe A 1.600 1.755 2 000 9 i100 2 200 
STS ee a ee anne 1,500 1,775 1,800 2,000 2,250 
ee ee ee eee are ene 1,125 1.283 1,395 1,500 1,700 
I I SF i a eat ode Bee hae 1,215 1.350 1.350 1.440 1.575 
ER Ea nk 3. dhe 's 5. wih gk Os a cate Waele 1,125 1.305 1.350 1,414 1,500 
RE RES ON Pr One ae re eee 1,125 1,283 1.250 1.485 1.600 
oe a va Gara ee Rae sawinga » wee 1,550 1,850 1,400 1,550 
ES Re ok ks weve sae ede sawewasenss 1,200 1,600 1,800 1,988 2,250 
ER A Ae ee ane en eo ee 1,020 1.260 1,350 1,398 1,500 
EE ek ay cern ne SA eRe wee nash 1,125 1,294 1,350 1,506 2,000 
ee Es a er re 1,125 1.350 1.460 1.575 1.800 
I AEE ia i's hg grt A eg kate eta rele: 5 1,125 1,125 1,350 1,744 1,800 
I rt ga i ie ce etre eee lie 1,350 1.513 1.600 1,800 1,800 
OE ane ee eee ene 1,180 1,305 1,400 1,683 1,800 
Se PG NOTIIEDS 5.05 c.nadeees 64406K0000% 1,080 1.215 1,260 1,500 1,800 
Grade we" oa eee 887 1,095 1,170 1,204 1,575 
Junior H. I Bo ose ca ate ee CNet ale 857 990 1.080 1.137 1.183 
Fifth Sends IE fg laoreet ie SK os oh on 827 956 1,035 1,125 1,200 
Fourth Grade Teachers ...... 788 947 1,000 1,114 1,215 
eo ae ie ee ee 855 927 1,000 1,098 1,170 
second Grade Teachers .......ccccccecccces 858 914 1,035 1,121 # 4a 
PCE MEPED DOMEIOED boc ccdccecccrecccscceces 902 990 1,098 1,159 1,26 
Kindergarten Teachers ..........cccccccccccs 900 990 1,035 1,125 i, 260 
Total Monthly Amount Spent for Janitorial Ser- 
ME abG 6 bee oes 0b Fas +i kh Sead 180 306 319 378 450 


Questionnaire Sent 20 Iowa Superintendents. 
i, eere a err Months in school year... 
Enrollment Oct. 1, 1922 

Grades, Kg.-8th incl..... _ ave 
No. teachers Oct. 1, 1922 

Grades, Kg.-8th incl..... Bee y | ee 
Levy asked for 1922-23 

General Fund Schoolhouse Fund Total 


TOCA). «ss 


Dollars 
I Xs ai tatdcnia bin wk ake Re ire oe dia atk 
Space was provided on the blank for listing 
the Teaching Staff, Oct. 1, 1922, including the 
(a) names, (b) subjects years in 


taught, (c) 
system, and (d) annual salary. 

Similar spaces were provided for securing the 
data concerning Janitors, including (a) names, 
(b) number of rooms responsible for, and (c) 
monthly salary. Tabulations. 

From the data secured the relative standing 
of Knoxville was 


different items. K 


number of 
items was listed 


worked out in a 
ach of thes 
position clearly 


t ibulation. 


separately, and Knoxville’s 














ewer 














Some Elements of School Supervision 


TI 


tem 1S 


le supe rintendent of a smaller school SVS 


also the chief supervisor of instruction, 


and since the instruction of boys and girls ls 
the chief and ultimate aim of and the only 
ustification for a school system, he must, in 
order to be successful, know how to supervise 
and direct the work of teachers according to 


the most approved methods. 


It is quite evident that no 


ter sive treatment of the Supe rvisi mh ¢ f struc 
tion could be riven in an article of th nature 
It S helieved, however, that a brief treatment 


of a limited number of the more importa 
siderations and principles, together with refer 


will be helpful. 


ences, 


Supervision in Large and Small School Systems. 


The problems of supervision which directly 
concern a superintendent f sel iry 
reat with the size rT the Cl system The 
problems which mmediate eonfront the 
superintendent of a large sc] syste! clude 
su matters orgal l ! d dis ! 
pe sor ctions; duties enera nd 
sp supe! rs d supervision b bjects 
rrades, and district These need t be « 
sidered het paper intended prima for 
nexperienced superintendents | ( f 
ay lley ac} ~ =T¢ ()y ‘ PY nd. the 
MOY y ‘ 1¢ t ~ oY ~ tT I 
ery ( ; d 
cerned e present d « 
mi d 1 ck ( ‘ 
l I Iie B l 
definite ! nd d ‘ tor the 
, es 
( h adel | ( t 
a 
nsp = b results 
Ar el 1 sup end l ur 
erst | d suy | 
; he muse 
ay 
} 
| bes ‘ S dd 
‘ 
Need of Supervision. 
~ Y ’ , ++ y + 
‘ S en n ci d p 
; Y ; ] ry ’ | T ‘ = 
I t ( t1es ‘ a 
prim ( per I 3 
mus} penmanship, and di ( 
red t tenc regular classe | : 
enden t hink that ell-trained d 
especially expe ed te ( d 
each their subjects thout supervisio! 
Keonor f effort d unit f purpose « 
competent Supervision In any s systen 
No matter ell and exte1 her 
rst training ma ve beer ! I she 
ry } et 0 p 1, hye eep 
breast with the eS mi | 
cl ng social cond s and i f 
tnere I t be a re I Css ¢ mnt 
| ! If there is he 
enor n the part a 
e and effort thr | ( S repe 
needless d Iplica l I $ I 
rt I tter thy ‘ na 
chers must be « rd ( nd directed 
» eone n St make i stud na rrel 
, s and separate parts é car 
} - % e differs schera ‘ ie 
program ‘ ( Witl { t ‘ 
be ty of purpose, and 
lards rt reg rements and {ts « 
developed he ind | ( 


W. N. Anderson. 


rule, too close to her work to see it in its true 


relation to that of other grades and depart- 
ments, and to recognize the ever changing re 
quirements set up by society. Furthermore, 
she has not been trained for and has very little 
opport nity make a first-hand st idy of the 


best available s ibject matter and latest me thods 


f instruction. She does not have the ady in 
tage of compariso} and eannot be eCXp ‘ted to 
have the wider outlook and sensi of relation 
hip gained by the superintendent or super 
visor, no matter how long she may have taught 
n e or more grades 
If individual teachers of a school system were 
to T w their own ideas as to course of study, 
by t-matter, and methods of teaching, dis 
rder and chaos would be the result, and the 
Ss 1 time effort ind money would be out 
propo! ? to that required for effective 
supervisior 


Time Necessary for Supervision. 


\ Supe} ntendent pe ging sc} | th 
( ( rs ¢ not be I reat hely is a 
pe I I struct rT he himself has a 
f n ( 31 nstruction During 
( TM 1 > m < SS¢ meet hie \ 1] 
er teachers, and in order 
elp eS ns r t spea with 
phase of er’s work, he 
} eful study of her work. This 
( | =< e en} the eacher’s 
( ‘ | nirey ! her ( 
SC] ed aur. h Visit 
() ( e) d, econom not permit 
en ft ( pervision of 
‘ ( ! =r : en and it 
| e i the supe! 
nte 1 make 1 el supervis 
Or t n not be im 
pra nadvisable for the superintend 
‘ ‘ } ‘ , WwW ‘ es ( ean 
I ead hie ( ) thie 
‘ ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ ney 
I period. | poss 
| e superintend eacher 1 
- pe! 1 ( I rdet hat 
1e7 n I ( nel cla 
( I ( ‘ ‘ ( Py t y faa) 
¢ h l ( I ( re ir ¢ is 
‘ i] | es s Cal 
y ’ 31) f 
( eachers sn This method 
n be e ettec e | 1 ‘ ers 
‘ 1 thre ! rding t " at 
es 3 r «aire ! 1 t by the 
‘ ender nd report ! ny pl se Of 
( ! ( a Ng the m have 
a I ad l'¢ ( ers mi ~ be ré 
red pm or ( | rom time 
If a < f the t s daily pr 
posted r rool py filed in 
e supe! end softies Ea rst 





covered and the amount of time allotted to each 
subject. 

Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision. 

In 


bee n 


there has 
supervision of instruction 
allowed to 
follow her own methods and ideas, there is 
likely at first to be 
opposition to supervision. This is true especially 


smaller school systems where 


no competent 


and where each teacher has been 


more or less resentment or 


where experienced teachers, who have been con- 
sidered successful, are asked to take directions 


and 


supery isors. 


advice from younger superintendents or 
It is here that tact and diplomacy 
are required, and where an inexperienced super- 
is likely to dictatorial and 
Such a situation does not, as a rule, 
but rather for pa- 
tience and a better understanding. A superin- 


should, be 


eareful, and absolutely sure of his 


intendent become 


autocratic. 


eall for immediate action, 


tendent under such circumstances, 


exce edingly 


ground. He should realize, too, that he may be 
mistaken, and that there may be considerable 
justification for resentment and doubt on the 


part of the teacher; for in the past much of the 
socalled supervision of instruction has not only 
failed to be of value, but has added 


al real 
additional and to the task of 


any 


useless burdens 


the already over-worked teacher. Entirely too 
much of what has been demanded of teachers 
n the past by socalled supervisors or experts, 
or in the name of professional training, has 
missed the mark. And while much progress 
has been made in recent years, we still have 


much to learn. 
The first and most important consideration 
| of 


n supe rvisit n is a ciear 


and and 


understanding its 


a sympathetic co-opera- 


iim purpose, 

tion on the part of all teachers. Superintend 
ents and supervisors should understand first 
that it is their duty to help teachers, and teach 
ers should be made to understand from the first 
that their interest is identical with that of the 


superintendent or supervisor. 
If the superintendent is sincere and honest in 
the teacher, if he is diplo 
he knows his business 
definite or 
rule, find 
with 


‘Ts TO 


help 
and sympathet ec, if 
and has while t 


something worth 


teachers anxious 
This 


able to determine the relative 


will, as a 
and glad to 


must be 


cooperate him. means 


ie of the methods employed in teaching, and 


must be acquainted with some of the more re 
cent standards in order to measure the efficiency 
f the teacher’s work. It means that he must 
study the needs of the individual teacher and 
be willing to adjust his methods of help to fit 
her particular situation and temperament. He 


become Impatient with teachers who 


at first can see only their side of a problem or 


situat but must make allowance for the fact 
that she has not had the advantage of advanced 
training Im supervision, or an opportunity to 
compare the work and methods of different 
teachers and schools Ile must know the sub- 
ect-matte! and Its relative value to the chil- 
dre is well as what instructions are actually 
given and the condition under which they are 

vel Ile must he able to oft r definite sug 
( ror improvement or help; encourage 
ind pire better efforts; and guard against 
mere Itfinding, unreasonable requirements, 
ind personal feelings 

fF rt, 1 bring about and maintain the 
right att ide of teachers toward supervision 


of instruction, a s Iperinte ndent must gain and 


respect This he cannot do without 


convineing them that he knows his business, 
nd that he is sincere in his efforts to improve 
their effici nd wortl Ile should always 
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be on the lookout for and credit a teacher with 
meritorious work as well as to look for and 
criticize poor work. 

Chancellor, in his book, very aptly says: “The 
good supervisor thinks very often of the thir- 
teenth chapter of a great teacher’s letter to his 
coworkers at Corinth. For good supervision 
‘suffereth long and is kind, is not puffed up. 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, en 
dureth all things, never faileth.’ ” 

Kinds of Criticism. 

To criticize a teacher’s work effectively and 
without antagonizing, offending, or humiliating 
her, is an art which often calls for a fine sense 
of discrimination and judgment of human na 
ture, as well as a thorough understanding of 
the teacher’s work. All criticism should be 
helpful and constructive, and relative to the 
conditions under which the teacher is working. 
Even criticism concerning poor work and fail 
ure can be discussed frankly and in 
constructive, encouraging, and impersonal man 
ner if the superintendent or supervisor knows 
his business. Mere faultfinding or tearing 
down of a teacher’s work without offering any- 
thing better is not only useless but destructive. 
A good supervisor will always strive to find and 
express his appreciation of something good in 


very i 


a teacher’s work. He will also realize and make 
allowance for the fact that the teacher, like 
himself, is human; that she has her “off days”; 
and that what she most needs at times is in 
spiration and encouragement. 

The Condition of the Room. 

Careful attention should be given to the con- 
dition of light, heat, and ventilation in every 
room. Many teachers become very careless or 
indifferent about the condition of their room 
or the comfort of their pupils, and need to be 
definitely instructed from time to time concern- 
ing their duties with respect to these matters. 

Window shades should, whenever possible, be 
so adjusted that the light comes from above. 
Pupils should not be required to face a strong 
light or to strain their eyes even during cloudy 
weather. 

It is generally held that the temperature of 
the room should not be over seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit. Many hold that from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight degrees is preferable to seventy de- 
grees. In order to keep the temperature of a 
room properly regulated it is quite necessary to 
have a reliable thermometer in the room, and 
so placed that it is not affected by 
conditions. 

The ventilation of a room is often a difficult 
problem, especially in older buildings that were 
planned with little regard for proper ventila- 
tion. The ventilation of such buildings must 
usually be secured by opening windows and 
doors. Where this method is employed, and 
wherever it is possible, windows and doors 
should be cpened on opposite sides of the room 
in order to permit the air to circulate through 
the room. It is better, too, to raise a few win 
dows from the bottom and lower those on the 
opposite side from the top. In case there are 
windows on one side of the room only, it is 
best to raise them slightly from the bottom and 
also lower them from the top. Where it is 
difficult to avoid a direct draft or to keep the 
room properly heated, it is best to open all 
windows and doors on opposite sides of the 
room for a few minutes during each recess and 
noon hour. 

The lighting, heating, and ventilating of the 
room have a direct and important bearing upon 
the efficiency of a pupil’s work as well as upon 
his health. 


external 


References. 

A good superintendent or supervisor will 
realize that as leader or director of a teacher's 
work he is in a large measure responsible for 
He will therefore strive to famil- 
himself with al] 


her success. 


iarize available 


resources of 
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helpful literature and reference material. He 
will be prepared to refer teachers to specific 
information and suggestions that bear directly 
on their problems, and will see to it that this 


is made available to them. He will 
direct teachers so far as possible in just what 
to look for and how to find it in the shortest 
time and most convenient way. 
that 
meeting cannot be relied upon to bring results. 

A good way for a beginning superintendent 
or supervisor to do is to visit 
make a careful study 


material 


He will know 


general references given at a_ teachers’ 


a teacher’s class, 
of her work to find out 
just where she needs help, and then check up 
to see what is available that bears with suf 
ficient directness on the matter in question. He 
ean do nothing better than to see that the ref 
erence material for teachers, as well as that for 
pupils, is carefully selected and that their read- 
ing is properly directed. He should familiarize 
himself thoroughly with this 


already familiar with it, 


material if not 
; 1. a or 
and place it before 
the teachers or see that it is made accessible 
to them. It is well to give one or more exact 
different 
instances, and 


page references from two or 


more 


books or sources. In some 


especially with older or experienced teachers, 
references to the index or table of contents may 
be given. If the references given consist of 
several books or items, teachers should be re- 
quired to make a note in writing of these and 
should be held responsible for reading them 
Such assignments should always be followed up 
later with a visit and a conference between the 
teacher and superintendent. Where no written 
note is made of pages or specific assignments 
and where no checking is done later to see that 
the references have been teachers 
contend they could find 
Such a 
method is likely also to lead to cunning evasions, 
guessing, and bluffing on the 


teachers. 


read, some 
will always shirk or 
nothing 


pertaining to the matter. 


part of some 
Visitations and Observation. 

A superintendent of a small school system 
should plan to visit the various teachers at 
different hours of the day as often as his time 
will permit. Mere however, is not 
supervising. The benefits to be derived from a 
visit depend on what he is able and willing to 
do for the teacher after observing her work. 
At the beginning of the term the teachers with 
the least training and experience for their work 
should be eared for first, and will, of course. 
need more attention than those who have had 
more preparation and experience. 


visiting, 


As often as possible the visit should extend 
over the entire recitation period so that the 
lesson plan, order of procedure, and assignment 
can be observed, as well as methods of ques 
tioning and presentation, 
discipline. It is easy 
work by 
at a time. 
especi: 


self-possession, and 
to misjudge a teacher’s 
visiting her room for a few minutes 

A young and inexperienced teacher, 
lly, is likely to be more or less disturbed 
or uneasy when a superintendent first enters 
her room to check on her work. If she is at 


all conscientious she will realize that she does 
not at this time know the superintendent’s 
viewpoint, aims, and requirements, and that he 
is likely to detect mistakes or shortcomings in 
her methods or work. She is therefore likely not 
to be at her best, and if she is to be judged by 
his observations she is entitled to have all her 
work seen, not only once, but again after she 
has had a chance to confer with him concern- 
ing the visit, and has received his approval or 
disapproval of her work, together with com 
mendations and helpful suggestions or crit 
icisms. 

Whenever the visit calls for a disarrange- 
ment of the teacher’s work for the benefit of 
the superintendent’s information, she should 
be informed beforehand as to when he expects 
to come and what he should like to have her 
keep in mind or be prepared to demonstrate. 
Such previous information on the part of a 
young and inexperienced teacher will often pre- 
vent embarrassment. For a superintendent to 
inform a teacher beforehand when he expects 
to visit her room, what he expects to check 
on, and what he should like to find, is also an 
effective way of bringing about an end sought. 

Since the superintendent is expected to be 
familiar with the subject-matter covered in the 
various grades and departments, as well as with 
the best methods of presenting it, he should, 
whenever it seems advisable, give a demonstra- 
tion lesson, especially before the less-experienced 
Such lessons should, of course, be well 
planned and prepared, and should clearly bring 
out the method or principle which he desires to 
have the teacher employ. 


teacher. 


A teacher should never be criticized before 
Both superintendent and _ teacher 
should always treat each other respectfully and 
courteously before children. Unfavorable crit- 
icisms and differences of opinion should be 
given and discussed in private. The superin- 
tendent should be a friend and advisor to the 
teacher. His relation and attitude toward her 
should at all times be such that she will feel 
free to consult him about matters pertaining to 
her welfare and the welfare of the school. He 
should bear in mind that the chief purpose of 
supervision is the improvement of instruction 
for the good of the child. 


her class. 


What to Look for in Visiting a Room. 

Upon visiting a room a superintendent should 
be cheerful and calm in order to avoid any fear 
or uneasiness on the part of teacher or pupils. 
He should be alert and observing, however, and 
able to size up a situation from what he sees. 
The following are some of the things to be ob- 
served while visiting a room for the purpose of 
supervision: 


( 1) Condition of room with respect to tem- 
perature, ventilation, and lighting. 
( 2) Orderliness, and arrangement of teacher’s 


and pupils’ desks, bookracks, cloak- 
room, etc. 

( 3) Condition of floor and blackboard. 

Bearing, voice, manner, 


sion of teacher. 


and _ self-posses- 

( 5) Is the teacher observing and alert. nat 
ural or mechanical ? 

( 6) Are teacher and pupils interested in or 

enthusiastic about 

the work 


the lesson, or does 

monotonous and the 
teacher and pupils bored and weary ? 

( 7) Is the teacher able to hold the attention 
of the class? 


seem 


( 8) Is the teacher well prepared or does she 
depend too much on the use of the 
textbook ? 

( 9) Does the teacher understand the art of 
questioning ? 

(10) Does she have good command of English? 

(11) Does she make wise use of time, supplies, 


and materials? 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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Solving the Problems of Gifted Children by Means 
of the Special Class 


O. J. Johnson, 


The type of pupil in our schools who is in 
the greatest need of special attention at present 
is without doubt the child with a high degree 
of mental ability. 
pupils have been in force for a considerable 


Remedial measures for dull 


period, but bright pupils have been neglected 
on the fallacious ground that they are able to 
take care of themselves. That they fall short 
of the best that is in them if not carefully 
guided is a fact which has only recently begun 
to be understood. The pupil with the high 
I. Q. does not as a rule receive the training 
which is likely to develop his gifts to their 
fullest extent. 

Why should this be true? The reason is to 
be found in our lack of understanding of the 
nature of intelligence and how to g 


oS 


lide its 
Precocity is yet believed by some peo- 


growth. 
ple to be an abnormal condition rather than the 
Men of high ability 


are known to exist, but here the analysis ends. 


choicest promise of nature. 


It is not so evident that superior gifts function 
ing in adulthood must have been present in 
youth. Hence there has been a deplorable 
tendency to neglect developing the capital that 
Nature has so lavishly invested in the nerve 
structure of some children. ‘This neglect is of 
old standing, as is thoroughly evidenced by the 
numerous accounts of poor scholarship of boys 
who later became famous. Such pupils were 
never discovered by their teachers. It is now 
inderstood that regular school work with its 
prescribed routine is not usually adapted to 


timulate their active minds. It failed to be 


interesting and lost its hold. In doing so, it 
ceased to be educative. The strongest minds 
those possessed by men whom posterity knows 


as geniuses—survived. 


But what of the many 
others who left no record of great achievement ? 
M iV it not be like ly that the right kind of 
educational influences exerted early could have 
changed the courses of their lives and made 
their efforts more productive? 


Will Genius “Out”? 


The adage of “genius will out” may therefore 
have to be modified to fit a broader viewpoint. 
It is likely that the highest type of genius may 
through sheer intellectual force break its way 

} But why should 
other hand, the 


} 


eases of real genius are to rare seriously to 


obstructions. 


through most 


there be obstructions ? On the 


concern the practical schoolman who may not 


in a lifetime meet more than one or two chil 


dren of such unusual mental capacities. The 
main endeavors in school will be restricted to 
puplis some hat ( er in the seals but who 
re st very superio1 These are numerous 
enough t fford fine opportunities for di 


idual and group work. 
Why Bright Children Need Special Attention. 
It is easy to understand that very dull chil 


dren should be segregated because of their in 


I ty t do the re ur se we rk ] if 1 s 
ess evident why those w are most competent 
should be similarly treated The causes ar 
ised nm ne effect t pl ce} ( CO d T is 
I bi oht ( dre nd TAKE nt 
such children profit f1 nsti 
itisfactory n nel (riven the irge capita 
nvestment in ability. does continuanees the 
reguiar grades pav sufficient dividends? Che 
eur S Tact 1s t d es 1 
rhe reason for this is not hard to find. 1 
work expected ot a class must of necess ty 
be suited to the ability of the averag member 


this connection. it should be remembered 


at pupils who are average, or nearly so, always 


Pgh a ne 


feree| } | 
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constitute by far the largest group. In this 
the dull 


because they cannot keep up, and the bright 


proce dure, two types of children suffer 


ones because they do not have enough to do. 
It is not uncommon for the brightest child in 
a class to learn a lesson in one-fifth of the 
time that it takes the dullest member to master 
the same thing. lence, to do the work suited 
to the average pupil, the very bright child does 
not need to make a serious effort. 


tnen, TO 


This means, 
put a premium on inferior achieve 


ment. Bright pupils may, it is true, stand high 
n scholarship, or even be the leaders of their 
classes; but when one considers the heights to 
which they soar in mental ability, their school 
work usually lags a good way behind. There 
should be 

them to 


a par with their mental level. 


opportunity—and _incentives—for 
raise their achievement until it is on 
This ean be done 
with great difficulty so long as pupils retain 
membership in the regular grades, but becomes 
easily attainable in properly conducted special 
Ciasses. 
A Typical Bright Boy in School. 

As a sample, let us consider the case of 
John B., a fifth grade boy having an IL. Q. of 
143. John was an alert-looking lad with a 
ready smile, abundance of vitality, and charm 
Ing manners. His standing in school was very 
good and records showed that he had always 
maintained a high degree of attainment. This 
vas not to be wondered at since the average 
I. Q. of the children with whom he had to work 
was only 98—two points below normal. Ile was 
thus 45 points above the average of his group, 
and 26 points higher than the next pupil below 
him in brightness. In spite of his mental and 
educational superiority, John had never been 
given a special promotion, nor had he or his 
parents ever suggested it. He just kept com 
fortably ahead of his class and spent most of 
in reading. He was a voracious 
reader and received encouragement from his 
teacher who gladly allowed him to supply him- 
self with such books as he fancied. From the 
teacher’s standpo nt, this was a re ady solution 


: . . , } 
of the probiem ol John, who was thus kept busy 


at something which everybody would deem 
worth while He might, as many other idle 
bright boys v d have done, occupied himself 
with less desirable spontaneous activities and 
have become a rea pre blem But in spite of 

( ey cde I esome va i! wh ch John 
spent his spare tll t wv e seen Db w that 

could have been put to more productive use. 

When examined, John was found to have a 
mental age of 14 years Ile was, as he later 


demonstrated, fully able to carry work as diffi 
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cult as that found in the eighth grade, while in 
actuality he was doing fifth grade work only. 
The result was a lessened stimulus to achieve. 
When actually tested with a series of reliable 
educational tests he was found to have a gen 
eral achievement level equal to that of grade 
7B. Thus, it will be noted, he was about a 
grade below where he ought to have been if 
he had been exercising his intelligence nor 
mally on the subjects in which he was tested. 
While standing much higher in attainments 
than his classmates, he was, as is the case with 
most bright pupils, considerably below the nor 
mal level for his degree of mental develop- 
ment. 

The question arose whether to promote John 
to the 7B grade directly. From one point of 
view this might have been desirable, yet it 
courts the danger of creating serious gaps in 
the boy’s educational development which might 
be difficult to -bridge later on. Authorities in 
the field of gifted children, such as Terman, 
Whipple, or Buckingham have found that small 
skips are not undesirable because gifted chil 
dren have marvelous powers of filling up gaps 
brought about in this way. It was fortunately 
not necessary to try such experiments with 
John as it was found possible to place him in 
a special class where he received much better 
advantages than would have been possible else 
where. Here he literally flourished, doing ex 
ceptionally good work, and making up all of the 
previously mentioned deficiencies. 

The Number of Superior Pupils in the Typical 
School Population. 

It is well to remember that children classed 
as superior differ considerably in ability. It 
is a question of drawing a line which will divide 
those who can profitably be handled in the reg 
ular classes from those who should receive 
special attention. It is the contention of the 
writer that special classes should be organized 
in general for only the very brightest pupils 
Jelow t] ese the re isa considerably larger group, 
most of whom should progress faster than the 
average, or be given an enriched course of study, 
but who can in most cases be taken care of in 
the regular classroom. 

Let us consider a school containing 1,000 
If each child 


were given unlimited opportunity to progress 


children of average social status. 


as fast as he was mentally able, we should have 
the following interesting result according to 
calculations made by Professor Starch of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In a school of 1,000 children 

About 10 pupils could finish the 8 grades in 
about 4 years. 

About 20 pupils could finish the 8 grades in 
about 5 years. 

About 90 pupils could finish the 8 grades in 
about 6 years. 

About 210 pupils could finish the 8 grades in 
about 7 years. 

This makes a total of 330 pupils who are so 
much brighter than the average that thev should 
reeeive some form of special consideration. It 
vill be found advisable to select pupils from 
the first th Starch as 


ree groups as given by 


members of special classes and to make some 
what simpler adjustments for the other less 
gifted children. In other words, it will rarely 
be found advisable to enroll in a special class 
any pupil who does not belong in the upper ten 


per cent in intelligence. Sometimes when 


enough pupils are not available it will be nec- 





but 


? 
searcely 


to drop somewhat below this level, 
this 
be called truly gifted. 
How to Select 
1. Inte 


all be considered from the 


essary 
when is done the members| p can 
Pupils for a Special Class. 

pupils should first of 
standpoint of intel 


igence. such 


gence It is of primary importance that they 
be bright ens leh si the ean do the spec 
work without undue stra Fitness in this 


respect can best be ascerta ned by means of 


caref administered mental 


the 


tests, either o 


individual or group varieties. If selection 


is made on the basis of scholarship alone, pupils 


are certain to be included who stand } gh be 


cause of great 


help. 


Zz. Scholarship. It is 


necessary also that the 
high ave rage st inding in 


this 


pupils have a 


although tN) there may be eertall 


ship, 
exceptions. (one of t] e f inctions of the special 


class is to raise the scholarship of bright pupils: 
hence it is 


possible that at times a child may 
be admitted 


with the avowed intention of im 
proving him definitely in this (rreat 


ild be 


may 


re spect 


care sho exercised so that pupils are not 


chosen who also possess other deficiencies 
not subject to definite improvement. 
and The third 
complex and includes a number 
Among 
health, attitude toward scl 


rene ral 


v hich are 


». Character Px rsonacity. 


basis is more 
ot important items. these are physical 
ndustry, 


character traits. In the ease of 


any 
pupil it often becomes necessary to make a 
detailed study of s ich qualities. Usua ly tne 
precocious child has an abundance of desirabl 
characteristics, but there are exceptions. It 
vmetimes happe ns that children are so pam 


pered at home that their attitudes become awry 


Normal effort extremely d stast¢ 


may hecome 


A bov f this type had qua 


the special classes in St. Pa [lis mit If 
had not been especially he pful due to the wrong 
training, or lack of it, received from the pai 
ents Very littl ittention was paid to the 
doings of the son, who was left largely to his 
own resources. The opportunities for indu 
pence were el! hanced b the extravagance rf the 


parents who 
Edward had not for many years felt any curb 
on his individual whims At heart the bov was 
acqu red any bad habits that 
were serious. Although his method of work in 
school was flabby, he had in ab indance of 
tal ability (I. Q. of 134) that us 
But at 


After admissi 


men 
carried 


What ot 


, . . . 
him through best ne was some t 


a problem. 


mn to the special class, 


his particular shortcomings made 
object of attention. As a 


° ? 
Improved. 


Were 


result his attitude 


He learned to work more efficiently, 


and with some pressure he was able to complete 


the spec al course in a creditable manner, which 


was an accomplishment which he would never 
reached but for stimulus 


aff rded lT the special group ot gifted class 


have 


mates 
Functions of the Special Class. 
It will be wel] nsider brieflv the 


now to eo 


peculiar functions of special classes for bright 
( ldren 


ind to summarize these under definite 


nts made 


ll be dra from work done by the Division 
I h the nut ( ac} . f + P 
Phe e bee ecured from extensive 
studies I particular group of 37 pupils 


who began their pecial wor n the sixth grad 


vear and a half 


The p en be I e not been arranged 
in order mportan 
| >) ( ASSES gd f up Ss Ippor 
tunity to a ra Liy n they reach the 
q ide 7] hich 18 nda for th; r mental de I p 
ment. As has ali been stated, bright pupils 
re ilar classes ‘ ive t vor] wit! 
dre eT mie | ities } > was 
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HARRY 


WINSTRUM 


Superintendent of Schoo 
S y d I 

Mr Winst ed he eT ‘ v of the 
Springfield | with tl pening of tl w sch 
erm lle rt ite f Luthey ¢ gre Wahe 
Nebraska ] } Ss ( I ve tv d ha con 
pleted | rad work the I ver vy of lowa 
IIe f | Der ler es in lowa and wa 
from Fe 1 | 10 supery r of the upper 
grades at Spring Ile was | dt I i 
tendent J ‘ 
the case tf the iplis W ere med nt 
the spe SIX grade ss reterred bove 
Then erage ment ore s 14 ir's 
mont ereas that I Sixt grade p pils In 
ene! Bf t part t the « . ! l 
years. Ilence, the spe pupils were 2 ears 
advanced mentally. It was apparent that for 
such bright children the reg fered 
very meager opportunities Segregat ere ed 
i Stir ~ T i¢ f ( { | T ( Hest 
every child and the effect of the ged sit 
tion was immediately apparent. Ih r and 
1 half the < of the s | 
eignt irl les | qd been ¢ my eted 3 We S 
semesters work in the t high s S ects 
f ent histo. nd ore sclence ¢ 
group d thus gained r and 
Ir tne rds, tl ere ae near the 
grade it hich they could do the most 
satisfactor vork. When the elass . ! d 
the mempers were on the ‘ ( 1 6 er sfers 
below where they ght to have bec A vea 
nd half later this discrepan d been r 
duced by more than one-half 

Ze Ss) li classes ma / } } 

cen n acl m ore Fe 
tively Bright pupils w t times bi ind 
whos educational ittainments ire some hat 
ineven Pupils may, for ex mple, be be pal 
n the f dament processes of s me supject 
$ in the operat ns of hime ( s ae 
fic encle re Ss \ d ( To iCK I dt re 
sulting from poor te iching bsence from sche 
from skipping grades, or more rarel t ma 
be due to an inherent inability to learn suel 
processes read Then, bright pupils tend to 
distribute their effor over a wid nge rather 
than to concentrate ensively on the somewhat 
ininteresting basic tech ‘ hi rreat 
Stress ~ iid n sect = 

Tl s WV Ss the case 1 } ir] ide 

iss Phe pupils re ! t exce 
tion be standard | pel 

metic due et ( ( n « 
culatiol Phi er pid made mis 
takes I) Tie tl I S11p1e¢ =f ad ot 
particulan wherever the 1 f vas intorma 
tion l! ( ra e! W hi ( dene eles ill 
i] thmet Cc ere dis ered the ¢ S vas .toid 
the results of the tes | eration was 


thus 


tens 


ibo 


they 


] 1 
ve al I tne 7 I re if l his lasted 


+ oly veeks and t thre na f that time. 


it in others. It will be worth while to see how 


which may be regarded as typical of 
able to gather togethe r 


population, 


usually will be 


stood in a 


school 


from the ordinary 


variety of educational measurements at the end 
f th ye riod of drill in arithmetie. The tabl 
below will show that the class now presented 
i fairly even front in educational attainments. 
1 condition vhiect ; essential to suecessful 


Level At 
Pup 

specia 
while in 


Sixth Grade 


(,rade 

tained by 

in the 
SUBJECT OF STUDY Cla 
(Information) 9A 
(Thought and Reasoning 


1. Geography 
2. Geography 

Aspects) er re 9A 
3. Reading Comprehension..... 8A 
1 Arithmetical Operations . 8A 
SS eer : 8A 
». Arithmetical Reasoning 8B 
Composition... eT 8B 


( 


English 


3 Special Classes Far fat (; na Gitted 
Pupils en B Pescas ot Miata Sila tee 
f ad stment which hye r p 1 in s 
eral cities s attained in t ditferent ways 
The first is by giving pupils more work o 
various kinds in their regular subj f stud 
e., enriching the conte: The s d ¢ 
sts 1 ! ble pupils to take up extra 
S biects S tl ] 1 I | inced 
grades sot : i them 
ive beer ‘ { } d St P 
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meen ene 


long as pupils of vastly differing intelligence 
are taught in the same class. The result is 
that no children, not even those of average 


ability, receive justice. To improve this situa 
for the pupils whose potential value to 


the 


tion 


society is greatest is one of the prim 


functions of the special class. 

6. The Special (Class Hi Ips to dD; velop 
Lead rship. In the special class gifted children 
often for the first time come in contact with 


a whole group of pupils as bright as they them 
This is a 
situation which seems to have a salutary effect 
children. It 


selves are. most novel and unique 


on most helps them to see that 


they are not entirely the superiors of everybod) 
else in the world and gives them a wholesome 
respect for the abilities of others. They learn 
what it means to compete with equals and to 
get used to the give and take which this ass 
ciation necessitates Thev also learn to work 
with a group having somewhat similar inter 
ests which is a wholesome stimulus. 

There is a belief on the part of some people 


that such classes tend to engen 
snobbishness. (‘are 


has been carried out in St. Pa il for classes I 


both high sehool and the elementary rades 
The opi ns rT evel teacher has been s ded 
for everv semester since classification was br 
gun in 1920, with the result that the 

tically nant s in declaring that ‘ vi 
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found this evil to exist. As a matter of 


fact. teache rs have in several instances asserted 


not 


that their pupils are too serious and that they 


their work without much 


that 
toward others than pupils in general. 


apply themselves to 


thought of honor and they show more 
deference 
This is espe cially true in the elementary grades. 
7 Valuable Time for 
Extent Money 
runt of the Acceleration 


This item is probably of 
| t 


ye special 
> . y y 
| i] Is and 1/so to 


for thie Schools on {ev 


Pla é. 


Classes Save 


some Save 


wh ich 1 ak es 


the least importance, but is one in which the 
public is usually interested. Let us consider 
the special sixth grade class discussed above. 


and a half they saved in the aggre 
In the first place it 
means that the Salary of the for the 


diverted To 


school. 
teacher 


extra year and a half eould — be 


other purposes. For the pupils the gain in 
time is of vastly greater importance. Since 
graduating from the eighth grade every mem 


Each 
pupil also plans to go to college. If no further 
the pupils will graduate 
from college a year and a half sooner than they 
otherwise would. thus their 
life work that 


ber has enrolled in some high school. 


acceleration occurs, 


They can begin 
take advanced 
them 
event, it 
them to secure the prepara- 


tion necessary tot ike the 


much earlier, or 


ssional nature fitting 


courses of a prof 


for a more useful service. In any 


makes it easier for 
lead in various activi- 
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Financially, 
each 


ties requiring long years of study. 
it will 
member, aggregating for the whole the 
amount which 37 brilliant and well-trained 
young people can earn in 1.4 years. 
Where and How to Establish Special Classes. 
Classes may be established in any grade, but 
preferably as low as it is possible. At times it 
becomes impossible to find enough pupils in 
one school and then it is necessary to draw on 
surrounding schools, or cut down the size of 
the group. Primary pupils cannot travel long 
distances, hence classes of such pupils can best 
be formed where schools are close together. In 
grades as high as the fourth, pupils can come 
from quite a distance, undergoing any incon- 
venience in order to have the honor to belong 
to a special class. Sometimes classes are formed 
of pupils drawn from more than one grade, 
and this is advisable so long as their educa- 
tional attainments not different. 
Their standings in this respect should always 
be ascertained before means of 
achievement tests. To secure the best results 


also mean a considerable sum to 


class 


are greatly 


selection by 


pupils in special classes should be as homogene 
ous as possible with respect to both intelligence 
and achievement because then it is known that 
with the same degree of ability and the same 
they 
likely to progress together easily at 


are 
the 


initial scholastic attainments very 


same 
rate of speed 


Principles of Classification and Unit Cost in School 


Finance 


John L. Lounsbury, Principal of Burnett School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Much has been written on the subject of cost 
1c inting in sch | ines A careful inves 
tigation of the practice in various school sys 
tems shows that more forms of financial ac- 


counting are 


practiced than are written about. 
The fact that 


wide and variant are 
ist imply 


but 


in vogue, however, does not in the l 


rather 
will 


underlying 


a lack of importance of this subject, 
adds to the 


show the 


interest of any study which 


fundamental principles 


school accounting. 
lo the school dministrator accounting 
serves two purposes.\ First, it forms the basis, 


or giyes the background for shaping future pol 
icies. FSecond, it furnishes a basis for checking 
the efficiency of his organization and procedure, 
show ing clearly what is economic i] al d ] la isible 
in carrying out the broad policies as laid down 
by the administration.) 
With this thought in view 
to look at some of th 


ples affecting school acco 


+ 


it becomes neces- 


sary underlying princi 
inting, and to deter 
mine just what problems must be solved in lay 


ing down fixed rules for cost accounting. In 
1 way we must pattern after the business world, 
different In 
operate for a profit In schools 


we do not In 


vet our problems are somewhat 
business we 
business we recognize pr 
as the basis for determining efficiency and cost 
In schools we cannot measure pr 
schools we desire to turn out men and 
but we have no 


way by which we can measuré 
the value of school work in terms of amounts 
of manhood and womanhood and citizenshiy 
produced. We can compute the cost of putting 


the child through the educatic na 


cannot tell how much product we have turned 


ut, When we have perfected achievement tests 
whereby we can predict future values of 
scholastic training, then we can measure ] 
osts In terms of products 

If our cost unit cannot be stated in terms 


of 


{t product it must move back 


product 


to the process. For education the process can 
be clear defined and, although there are 


yet fundamentally the 


procedure, 
process of eqdueation in one school svstem is 


identical with the process in any other school 
system Phe school takes the child, puts it 
ti rough t} e elgnt rrad S and on through the 


high school and the process is so much alike 


that there is a free and 


mn ail §& systems 

unlimited exchange of individuals with little 
f any | t the individual exchanged. There- 
fore ny stem of school accounting which 
recognizes “process ¢ st” could be applied to 
ill school stems with equal and comparable 
results 


therefore, is to analyze the 


system with regard to the 


The various processes within 
rightfully be called the 


Our 


various processes 
the school system may 


analysis, 


the 


functions which are performed. 


therefore, must be made with respect to 


various functions of the school system for which 
money may bé pent. ( Ther are five main 
functions or processes in every school system, 
viz: administration, instruction, opggation, 


The item of miscel- 


penditure is purposely omitted be 


maintenance and out! iys 


| ineous eX 


' : 
cause when money is truly charged with respect 


to the 


function it performs it will properly fall 


inder one of the classifications listed above. 
An analysis of costs which shows only the 

amount spent for each of the five main processes 

of a school] system does not carry us far enoug! 


val 1e, We 
cost of 


however, to be of real diagnostic 


must have an analysis which shows the 


these various functions, for each individual 
building, for any grade or subject that build 
ing, for the high school or any subject in the 
high school Each analysis should show, first, 
the items that make up the five functions of 
expenditure, administration, instruction, op- 
eration, maintenanes nd outlays econd ipon 
what basis each item affects that function and 


thir ly, the amount each item affects that 


function. J 
The difficulty in 
when one attempts to determine the particula 


such an analysis, appears 
process to which each of the various items of 
For 
in a large city school system, to what 
should the principal’s salary be 
Should it 


structional cost? 


expenditure should be charged. instance, 

process 
charged ? 
be an administration cost, or an in 
The answer to this can only 
be solved by first determining the function of 


All 


charged to 


the principal in the school. items of ex 


penditure must be 
whose work is affected by that expe nditurs 


ind rie 


that proce 


Some items wil! contribute directly 
This 


pe nditures into prime and overhead costs 


{ 


ealls for a division ( ex 
The 


indirectly. 


amount spent for instruction is a direct process 
cost. All other processes enter into the carry 
out of this the 


extent to which they affect instruction indicates 


ing fundamental and 


proce SS. 


of ( xpenditure. 
total. 


the ratio of charging the items 
Some 


must be broken up into their component parts 


items can be charged in Some 
and charged according to the amount they 
tribute 

This 


mean 


con 
to the various functions. 

will 
charged to 
school 


Howeve r, 


division or sunts 
that different 
different ac: different 
but that is as it should be. 


five main fund 


analysis of ace 
items will b 
‘counts in systems, 
since the 


imental processes remain the 


same throughout, when all the items are truly 
charged with respect to the function they per 
form, the final results will be comparabl 

The following outline of items charged to the 
various functions illustrate what a functional 
analysis of accounts might represent. This out 
line will not fit all school systems, but a change 
in the item does not affect the underlying prin- 


ciples. They ho regardless of the num 
ber of items and the 
It is the op 


is necessary to 


amount of eacl 
of. the 


charge 


writer that where it 


nion 


various amounts of a 
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single item, say principal’s salary, to different 
functions, that such items must be divided 
arbitrarily by agreement between the superin 
tendent and the board of education on the basis 
of what is conceived to be the best analysis of 
the principal’s function in that school system. 


CITY SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
Analyzed With Reference to a Single Building 
(Elementary School). 


I. Administration. 

1. Board of Education 
Salary of Secretary of Board. 
Salary of other Employees. 
Printing and Stationery. 
Office Supplies. 


oN 


5. Postage. 
6. Expenses School Election. 
7. Expenses of Trustees at Trustees In 


stitute. 
Legal Service. 
Auto Expenses and Car Fare. 
2. Superintendent’s Office. 
Salary of Superintendent. 
Salary of Asst. Superintendent. 
Salary of Clerks and Helpers. 
Printing and Stationery. 
5. Office Supplies, 
6. Auto Expenses and Car Fare. 
7. Postage. 
3. Compulsory Education. 
1. Salary of Attendance Officer. 
2. Printing and Stationery. 
3. Legal Advice and Help. 
4. Car Fare and Auto Expenses. 
5. Incidentals including clerical help and 
office supplies. 
4. Health Work. 
i 


Salary of Physician or Director 


© 90 


2. Salary of Dentist. 
3. Nurse. 
1. Salary of Clerks and Helpers 


5. Office Supplies. 

5. Efficiency and Research. 

Salary of Director. 

Supplies and Equipment 

3. Car Fare and Auto Expenses 
4. Clerical Help. 


No 


II. Instruction. 
Salary of Principal. 
Salary of Supervisors (Prorated) 


on = 


Salary of Teachers and Substitutes. 


i. 


Educational Suppli 
1. General (Including those not listed be 
low specifically), 
2. Drawing, mechanical and otherwise 
3. Manual Training. 
4. Home Economics. 
5. Science. 
6. Physical Culture. 
7. Commercial and other special subjects 
5. Educational Apparatus. 
1. General (not including those mentioned 
be low). 
2. Drawing. 
3. Manual Training. 
Home Economics 
Science. 
Physical Culture. 
Commercial and otherwise. 
Textbooks, Pencils, Paper, etc 
9. Tests and Measures. 
6. Payment for the tuition of children in 
other institutions or civie divisions 


oA Oe 


III. Operations. 
1. Salary of Janitors. 
2. Operation of General Office 
1. Salary of Janitor, 
2. Salary of other Employees 
Gas and Electricity. 
Janitor’s Supplies. 
5. Telephone Service and Tolls. 
6. Repair of Building and Grounds. 
7. Repair of Equipment 
8. Water. 
9. Fuel. 
3. Supervision of Buildings 
1. Salary of Supervisor. 
2. Auto Expenses and Car Fare. 
3. Office Expenses. 
4. Supervision of Supplies. 
1. Salary of Supervisor, 
2. Auto Expenses and Delivery. 
3. Clerical Services and Incidentals. 
Fuel. 
Water 


7. Gas and Electricity. 
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8. Janitor’s Supplies. 
9. Janitor’s Apparatus. 
10. Telephone Service and Tolls. 
11. Transportation of Pupils. 
1. Salary of Driver. 
2. Incidentals and upkeep of conveyance. 
12. Pensions. 
13. Rent. 


IV. Maintenance. 
1. Upkeep and repair of Grounds and Build 
ing. 
Repairs and Replacement of Equipment. 
Educational. 
Office. 
Insurance 
Interest. 
Repairs and Replacement of Furniture. 
Repairs and Replacement of Plumbing 
Lighting and Fixtures. 


Site COS 


“10: 


V. Outlays. 
1. Land. 
) 


2. New Building. 
3. Equipment of New Building. 
4. Equipment of Old Building, exclusive of 


repairs, 
5. Automobiles. 
6. Alterations of Old Building. 
7. Sidewalks, walls, etc. 
But after we have completely analyzed our 
eosts, one other problem is before us. We 
should have a terminology whereby we can 


spe ik of such Aan analysis with a common un- 


derstanding. [his involves the establishment 
f “ynits”’ of cost Much eriticism has been 
given T such r the rv, Saving that it W yuld 


be impossible to standardize, or even to use any 
unit, because of the peculiar nature of school 
expenditure. A unit of cost, however perfectly 


devised, will not prove a panacea for all the 


evils promise 3 expenditure, but any unit 
which in a clear way expresses the function of 
expenditure and which can be applied alike to 
all school systems, is a far better basis for com 


iphazard guessing to 
which we are forced to resort at present. In 
telligence and pe dagogical tests are not perfect, 
are far more valuable than the former 
method of subjectively seoring pupils’ attain 


Conforming t our theo ( analyzing 
school costs in terms of process, any “unit” of 
cost which we adopt must measure in terms of 


‘The conditions of manufacturing determine 
the basis n W ( costs ar ea culated ing ac 
cording to these condition » costs are found 
either (1) on the order, job or article, or (2) 


on the product or process, without relation to 
a particular order or article. 

It can readily be seen that any unit of cost 
devised for educational accounting would fall 
under the econd of these conditions By the 
peculiar condition of school work on one hand, 
and on the othe r by the lack of ability te meas 
ure quantitatively the value received, this 
process, W it reterence to a particular order, 


1 : 
pecomes the or 


can compute costs furthermore, ith the sec 

ond method ment oned above, the charges are 
made against the process and ifte r tne total 
cost of the process is obtained. It is distributed 


over the product r process according to the 


relation that process bears to the fundamental 
process by which the school’s aims are realized. 
For instance, administration in school work is 
a distinct process Our analysis shows a total 
cost for this process. This cost in turn ean be 
distributed over the fundamental process, 


which 18 giving instruction on the basis of the 
] , 

relia snip sting bt eel nstruction and 
} ‘ 1 ’ 

idministrat In the same way the relation 

; 

Snip that exis r een the other processes, as 

“Cost Accounting. Th ind Practice.” I. Lee 


Nicholson Chapter. IV P. 44 


operation, maintenance, and outlays, can also 
be shown. 

We must, therefore, devise a “unit” which 
will measure instructional costs and overhead 
Instruc- 
tional costs must be measured by such “units” 


costs in their proper relationship. 


as will most completely show the function of 
that process, and overhead costs must be meas- 
ured by such “units” as will show their function 
as well as the relationship that exists between 
that function and instruction. One single 
“unit” of cost will not be enough. Janitor 
service or heat cannot be measured in terms of 
instruction, but they should be measured in 
terms of their own kind, but easily related to 
the fundamental process of instruction. 

This does not necessitate a unit for every 
Administration can be measured in 
terms of instruction. 


process. 
Operation, maintenance, 
and outlays can be measured in terms of the 
same kind. Whatever “unit” is used to meas- 
ure these functions, it must be so constructed 
as to be easily related to the fundamental 
process, instruction. 

Because of the peculiar organization of ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools, and the different processes on 

hich they operate, it becomes necessary to de- 
vise different “units” for different types of 

‘hools This does not mean that operation, 
maintenance, and outlays cannot be measured in 
the same terms in all schools, but the process of 


differently that it 


instruction is carried on so 
is not practicable to measure instruction by the 
same terms in all schools. 

Space would not permit a complete discussion 
of all the “units” that could be applied to all 
different forms of school organization and the 
validity of the same, but I shall try to show 
what units best show process costs and their 
relationships in the elementary school and high 

In the elementary sch the most common 
unit used is “cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance.” This unit is based on the prin 


ciple that indirect expenses accrue in propor 


tion to the number of pupils in school each day, 
but “cost per pupil in average daily attendance” 
does not take into consideration the cost in- 
curred through the absence of pup ls When 
one pupil misses school that is the same as 
having one machine idle, but the cost of op 
erating the school plant in every department 
remains constant. Our school plants are 


equipped and provided for with respect to the 


number expected, rather than the number at 


theretore the 





process cost would be 


rardless of the number 


Se rved 

We will have to assume that until such a 
time as we can determine what number of 
pupils one teacher can handle most efficiently, 
the cost per room will remain constant, regard 
less of the number of pupils. Within the same 
schoo] system one teacher can handle forty 
children as economically as twenty We do not 
pretend consider results, but if any unit that 
takes into consideration the number served does 


not represent the real process cost, it cannot 


give us a good isis lor comparison 
The rea init” that represents the process 
cost w d be “cost r room” or grade where 


is unit could be 
t per subject depending 
on the amount of time that particular teacher 
devotes to the study in question. Teaching one 
grade with inability or a whole school system 
for that matter is one process and the cost for 
that should be computed accordingly. 

We can reckon 
the cost of instruction and administration on 


But let us go a little farther. 


the unit suggested above. We can easily reckon 
Concluded on Page 128) 
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The Need of 


This age is an age of keen competition in 
the professional world as well as in the business 
world. It is also an age of personal and indi 
vidual responsibility. Never before probably in 
the history of the country has the individual 
had so much thrown on his shoulders for indi- 
solution. The of the 
“the best wins.” 
a waste of labor in nearly all 


vidual watchword hour 
Business 
fields and 


says to its employees: “Make yourselves efficient, 


seems to be man 


sees 


productive, and keep healthy, or we shall get 
some one to take your places.” Business rec- 
ognizes all this to the extent that it has made 
it a point that all efficiency-building 
qualities, directly under the control of the in- 
dividual employee, are recorded and accurately 
dealt with in a that most to the 
employer as well as to the employee. 


to see 


way means 
Business puts the employee squarely on his 
own feet, an or to make 


Keep yourself 


tells him to “produce,” 


way for some one who can. 


++ 
i 


physically fit, or you will not be given favorable 


consideration; indulge in energy-sapping dissi 
pations and you will lose your job; fall below 
t 


he minimum amount of sales set as a standard, 
and 


So it 


and keep this up very long, you will be 
: 


payroll. goes in all 


dropped from the 
forms of bu 


siness and commercial enterprises. 
So it went on among the four million soldiers 
authorities 


during the war. In fact, the army 


y 
+ 


borrowed scores of modern, efficiency-producing 


methods from keen business men. 


All this tabulating of results in commerce 


and business, which terms include all steps 
taken in the production and distribution of any 
irticle of commerce, in so far as this article is 
neerned, such as manufacturing, production 

f raw mate merchandising, ete. But we 

are more specifically concerned with such tabu 
itions as they appiy to the marketing of the 

finished product—selling or salesmanship; this 
s taken beeause it lends itself readily to anal 
Let us compare in a general way through 

this article the records and tabulations that are 
made on the work and “results” of the selling 
nd I ne with the records and tabulations 


] . 
Ssaies 


made on the work and “results” of the 


man in the teaching profession—the teacher. 
Che ean be made easily, and will 
elar I S ‘ f the | nts t be mentioned. 
The commercial coneerns dea f course, in 
articies tf it end themselves readily to all 
forms of measurements; these articles are 
tan rie ind visible. lo ealeulate the amount 
f insurance sold, or the amount of washing 
machines disposed of by the salesmen, is an 
eas matter t . eas keep accurate records 
f such results. Such results are kept as a part 


individual workers. 


Measuring the Teacher’s Service. 
But we have come now to a more dittcult 
K V that ecording ‘ ‘amount ol 
roods sold” | e teacher, and the general 
fitness and wor ness t the teacher's service 
Che teacher \ Ker, n unlike the sales 
mar I ma ( ‘ 3 Le en Ss seeing the 
re¢ S i I tort t ( me ft gible Torm 
Ot nat | eff rt are tt r the I rk, 
i ade ite re rds re be I l¢ of 
ese re Its, t the end that he \ reap the 
reward in du me for such efforts. If sucl 
i system of records were accurate kept, and 
the teacher were given all credit that 1s du 
him tror his wn efforts he, t would be I 
{ f I elf,” ne sense of the term 
tor s efforts would rel d to him in ( 
rm ot creased salary, better chances for 
promot n, and genera favorable standing wit! 


concern. 





Service Records 


E. E. Beals, Chicago, Ill. 


But our chief difficulty in establishing ree- 
ords of the individual worth of the teacher’s 
“productivity,” or his records,” is that 
the worth of the teacher and the kind of “goods” 
he sells do not lend themselves to measurement 
so readily as do the work and efforts of the 
salesman. 


‘“ _— 
Salcs 


The one 1S abstract and intangible, 
the other concrete and tangible; the one easily 


measured, the other almost immeasurable. 


But and 
devices have come to the surface that have par 
tially done away with this condition; it is now 
becoming easier to deal with and measure the 
efforts and results produced by teachers. This, 
then, opens up the necessity and possibility of 
establishing some kind of records that will keep 
an accurate account of the results produced by 
individual teachers. 


during the past ten years means 


Without a doubt, every school system in the 
country worth calling a school system has some 
kind of 
keeping a check on the efficiency of the indi 
vidual teacher. But these and 
sheets need to be revised; they have not been 


score card or standard rating sheet 


ecards rating 
inclusive enough; some parts of them are 
They have dealt 
teacher before he 


how 


antiquated. with data con 


cerning the comes to the new 
job—with his training, his past experience, his 
J I | 

past grade as a teacher; they have dealt with 


his professional ability; and in some cases, with 

the wider aspects of the teacher’s general serv 

iceableness while on the job. 
he industrial concerns hav: 


SALeS 


Inahagers 


and men in the personnel departments who 
give all their time to these matters. The work 


ers and salesmen know that an accurate account 


he ing 


and that 


made of every move that make, 


they 
they Will 
the case m Ly be for their actions and efforts. 
Such an accurate set of records, with proper 
attention installed as a 


regular part of the existing set of records that 


every scl 


system now Nas. 


Such an appendage of records to the regular 


nes now in force will have no objective other 
than that of giving er | 1 the eachers; they 
will not help the pupils directly, nor the school 
system directly; they merely serve to keep 
an accurate account of the ndividual efforts 


ot the teache rs, to the end that they wliil receive 


all that 1s coming to efforts, 
personal outlay of money, general personal de 
velopment and initiative, and all sue} kindred 
qualifications. 
Such a set of records might be ealled special 
service records, and will be to the teacher what 
records in business are t the sales 


‘ ff rts, 


such service 


man, ViZ an account Of UW 


iIndividua 


personal results, and so on, that the salesman 


has developed from his own sheer force, efforts, 
persona development, persona I money 
and similar standards for judging e worth 
of a worker. 

An examination of some of the ree rds now 
n operation in the larger scl systems reveals 





for Teachers 


the fact that these checks or service records 
take into account such topics as the ability to 
instruct pedagogically, classroom work, prepa- 
ration for daily work, cooperation with other 
teachers, professional attitude, and dozens of 
similar markings. while 
topies for such grading, but they do not go far 
The present systems do not take into 


These are worth 
enough. 
account a large group of factors that are im- 
portant if the teacher is to be given complete 
recognition for the special efforts that he puts 
forth, for his initiative, his outside activities, 
and for several other activities that go to make 
Let us consider some 
that tend to make a 
teacher more worthy of special recognition. 


a teacher a super-teacher. 


of these special factors 


The Use of Service Records. 
[t would be impossible to adopt such an ob 
jective checking up of the work of the teacher 


without the 
use of the principles set forth in the new move- 


with the use of service records, 
ment in education known as the scientific move- 
movement has gained as 
foothold in the field of 


and ind istry. 


ment. ‘This scientific 
education as 


Thorndike, 


the prime mover of this movement in this coun- 


strong a 
it has in business 
try, about fifteen years ago took the stand that 
if education made any change in the child, this 
lend kind of 


measurement; hence, this measurement of the 


change ought to itself to some 


results of teaching. 


But this measurement of the results of school 


work has concerned only one large factor, 


and wrought 
How much has the child actually 


namely, the change achievement 
on the child. 
How 


place in the 


change has taken 
child ¢ 


arisen with respect to the 


learned ¢ much actual 


mental processes of the 
These questions have 


child. But the 


teacher 


caused these 
been left 
standpoint of actually 


itting 


one Who Has 


changes the seems to have 
out, especially from the 


measuring and recording and all proper 
recognition. 

most encouraging features of this 
is the fact 


be measured and 


One of the 


scientific movement to the teacher 


that her efforts may actually 
recorded, much in the same way that the results 


ot the wor of a saleslady or an insurance sales 


” Bo be 


pose a teacher has a class in algebra whose gen 


eral intelli 


man may be measured specific: Sup 
: =— 


gence level 1s the highest of that par 
tic lar school vear or grade It is expected that 
a certain standard 
aigebra content; the standard 


such a class should achieve 


amount of act 
algebra tests for this higher level of intelligence 


specifies exactly the amount of content that 


should go with such a level of intelligence. 
So it is 


with a lower grade of intelligence. 


The teacher who makes sweeping changes in 
the algebra knowledge of children of higher in 
t gence should receive no more credit than 


» does not make the same amount 


ot « inge in the algebra knowle dge of children 
t lower itelligence The ratio between the 
genera nt ence rating and the educational 
achievement age should be at least one. If a 


“nal pri ducing the goods,” then her 


ervice card should show _a comparatively low 
mark; if tl iccomplishment quotient at the 
end of a semester or a year is one or more, 
nen she s delivering the goods and should 
recelv¢ ngible recognition for it In the form 
f a high marking on the service records. 
Su n accounting W do much to spur on 
teachers to do their utn t to get results. They 
ki the res f their efforts and will 
reg ite their wor rding the poor teach- 
ers will be “shown up,” and probably “weeded 
out,” and the strong ones will be encouraged 


t thie ? | ‘ r eff rt ré bye ne < nted 
and ippree ted I} s matter Ot giving credit 


for actual amount 

ment wrought on the child by the teacher should 

be the first larg: tem 1 Luke nto account on 

the service record or score card of the teacher 
The Power to Initiate. 

Another important item that should be in 
cluded In an accurate set of service records 1s 
his ability to initiate new programs ind devices 
that would be of service and of value to the 
school system. _‘To the writer’s mind this is an 
important item. The ability to initiate devices 
and methods presupposes a considerable amount 
of thinking, reading, study, and expenditure of 
effort. be 


wht out and “initiated” by son e else 


If everything now i ise had te 
ne , 


we would not have it Had it not been for 
Edison’s ability to invent and to initiate, we 
would not be enjoying life and getting on as 
well as we now are; so it is with all inventors 
and initiators 

A teacher wh studies, observes, reads, and 
acts, to the end that he might accomplish new 
things of value t the school system, should 
be given special recognition and re ward ( f some 
kind or another: else what would be the use, 
what would serve as an energizer ? Large in 
dustrial concerns make special efforts t keep 
track of the worker’s interest in this regard 


by having them place their ggestions and 


items for innovations in a “suggestion” box 
with their names signed to them; if the sug 
gestio! Ss idopted, they are given special credit 
for having suggested the innovation. 

Evervone knows that our school plants can 
stand a considerable amount of improvement; 
they ne { i Lye ‘ | anged il! d re vated occa 
sionally. Probal no phase of our nationa 
life is undergoing as many changes and inno 


or edu I ive Spi did it i ( 
tions” t ( i b ed eous 
only tl ere encouraged t e vent to them 


to think o mething 1 d valuable t 
presup ( Cel 1 mount ol I ght ind 
Wor! t é propel ered t i re 


eredit for attendance upon professional met 
ings. This ts tow being done to a large“extent 
in some school systems, but the wrong attitude 
prevails toward this item. People are either 
growing or they are vegetating; they are either 
going forward or backward; there is no stand 


Ing still in nature. Now, one oft the best ways 


to grow professionally is to attend meetings 
and lectures designed I ori! t ( teachel 
the st word” in edueatior matters 


gatheri t et mething oft value that they 


may use in their business. During the writing 


of this arti the “pageant of progress” was 
being held in ¢ cago. Thi rite v thou 


sands of business ( there Inquiring into cer 


tain items of int t to them and to thei 
special bus nesses. 1} ry ! Test eenness 
about such matters. j me V be re 


warded fi r such etrorts by I ! nerease d 


business, made possible 1 nereased 
efficiency methods | ed at tl ( They 
ne the Will be my} reward ! time 
for the ! I ind m nt 
there 
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cannot teacher d school 
ntendents Take the same attit ck I ward 
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n pr Tess hal Ties I 3 ind l 
ts of progress,” if they knew that 
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The Teacher and the Community. 

Another item that should be taken into ae 
count o1 these service records is the matter of 
outside interests and work of a community 
value. The writer recently heard a superin- 
tendent of a large city school system say that 
he considered the teacher as belonging half to 
the school svstem directly, and half to the com 
munity. That statement might seem to be a 
little too sweeping, but it suggests something 
valuable for the consideration of school admin- 


istrators who have to do with the ratings of 


No doubt some kind of check is now in op 
eration in most school systems on this item, 
but it is too half-hearted, and that the records 
for such are poorly kept, and, consequently, too 
little credit is being given directly for such 


Teachers should be given some kind of tangi 
ble reward in the way of records for such out- 
side community we rk, is dire ct and active work 
in such community organizations as chamber 
of commerce committees, Boy Scout leadership, 
campfire girls’ leadership, special welfare com 

ttees, and scores of interests that concern the 
elfare f the community. Certainly more 
teachers iid take an active part in such 

es 1f they Knew that they would be given 

e kind of tangible credit that would redound 
them in some way or another. They should 
expect any kind of financial return from 

rk, of course, but they should be given 

redit of me kind that would class them as 
civie-spirited, and that would differentiate them 
no such interest. 
Such ditferentiation goes on in the business 
1 in this regard. Just let a prominent 
revtust champion a gt od cause, 

refuse ft take tive part in some worthy 
e quickly he is “black 
ted,” the eye f the other business men 
lo take active part in such community 
s patrons will soon pass by his 


ness if the earn of his non-civie 


ri ( n these most important 
parts of the teacher’s work; and the only way 
to d this accurately is to have actual ree rds 


de of all such community interest, in so far 
such activities lend themselves to tabulation. 


Another item that sl! d be included in this 


new type of service record is the matter of the 
I I ( time that thie tTeache! vives to the 
attent l f his general health. About the only 
iy to get an accurate check on this item, prob- 
bly, is to give him a thorough pl vsieal exami 


ibout twice per year. The teacher who 

| his time l d I ney hn the ga neral care 
if his health should have some kind of tangible 
recognition for it. If he pays out money to 
belong t me kind of an institution that de 
elops health, such as the gymnasium; if he 
ertan int of eht entertain 


ent ordel that Ii¢ I not he sleepy the 


next d n the job; if he expends time and 
ne h ! such health-giving 


ns he should have some kind of tangible 


: , 

c } l ! r idministrators has 

leveloped a keenness of observation sufticiently 

I el ic p { Suc nereased 
( 1 credit the proper cause? 

| ’ Come ( people \ | be re 

d highly respected for keeping them 


| ( Vv iit After a number of years 
he adolescent period, robust and sound 
not ar iccident, but is the result of 

1 freedom from dissipation. On the 


d, people wv be disrespected and pun 
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‘shed in some way for being ill. There will some, no doubt, would want to eliminate some But above all, some such service records should 
he some kind of a reward and special recogni of these from the list. be added to, or installed for the first time, the 


ken the time, money, 


It 


score card embodying these points since it is 


10 has t is not worth while, then, to draw 


one Wi tal 
his | 


that 


tion for th up a present set of records. It may be that a special 


staff of 


to see ealth has been kept office help would have to devote a 


UO 


h 


es 


to the highest efficiency point. so simple a matter. They could be embodied greater portion of its time to such a “person 
In this connection it is well to mention that in a set of service records or rating sheets like nel” department, but it would be worth while, 
special recognition should be given the teacher those that are now in force in the larger schools. ‘eatin om tannin 
yt roes thr ghoa year, or two years, or even 
eight or ten years without being absent or e e a ° 
tardy once. Is this being done now? It isnot Lhe Professional Ethics and Business Policy of 
hye y done in the teaching profession ; it 1s, . 
ever, being done in the industrial and busi the Superintendent 
ess WV d. The riter knows of a young man 
pea pig iad one school ays D. E. Cloyd, Huron, S. Dak. 
vem . . co 1 day mw angie Che most vital factor determining the sue supe rintendent, however, as an individual, is 
port E d one Ban aan i ae ‘. cess of a superintendent of schools is ethical. entitled to his own personal views regarding 
kind \ eted t to him for such a * pigs Rena es ; te aeeena Bac olitieal ‘tr. tea enilel he. ta On 
saa Sin detich. take te tetas ok cake It matters not how well he may educa church, political party, and social life, in so far 
;' é; or how many years of experience he may have as they are based upon his highest intelligence. 
nea Mr. Superintendet pind — 454 had. If his relationship with people is not But, he should remember that convictions, 
- hold out to your teach 2 proper, his term of administration will be which involve no fundamental moral principle, 
ee] emselve ch a physical condition 
— stormy and short lived. Natura iv every super do not have to be expressed, and, in most cases, 
sv them to be the job six or eight ‘ . ; , , 
tee - sr ye Lg j ee intendent should d eh the kind of success that should not be expressed, at least whe re expres 
. ; brings happiness to him and to those with whom — sion would lead to a division rather than unity 
_— See adie he is associated, and also a prospect of con in his community. 
Credit to the Volunteer tinuance in service. The thought that this The work within the schoolroom is but a 
An er item is the matter of tl te ners article emphasizes is that one must be liked in small part of the duties of the present day 
| to l¢ nd t assume scl rder to be happy and to be retained in service. superintendent of schools. Every organization 
spol t tiully belong t Relation to Predecessor. and institution of the community has a claim 
I d Det sp ‘ del A perintendent sl di 0 way what upon him. ‘The work of the schoolroom is to 
ed ed and uw ed ever assume the responsibility for the work and fit the pupils for the daily life in the many 
d ( risil st fe his predecessor. Neither sh d he eriti institutions and organizations of Phe 
1) r cers cize him adverst iF ther words, he should superinte ndent must know these varied inter 
( Ines pid ir be ( - ra thie HOSE ho have ests of life so that he may lead in the prepara 
comes up. What gone be nin B) ittitude, he accepts tion of the boys and girls for this bigger and 
t given Tor this e responsibilit { the position for the future more diversified life. In many of these organi 
Lt es vithout embarrassment tro! the past, thus zations he can be merely a member, or possibly 
l d nd ling it ( I only an interested and intelligent observer, 
5 ( Relation to the Board of Education. while in others he can be a leader. He should 
| “ ‘ d i The | rd ed I Css Organ never be isolated from them and uninformed 
et C1 es his spare esice seer nd com of their work. 
mel leas mit Che py tend tion to thi Regard for Ideals. 
cl ree board l IThe s His As a lead rina community the superinte nd 
town elat | be friendly ent of schools should be an idealist, that is, he 
s | the nd | conn should believe in the best that is possible of 
det th dence OX 1 that could be ex realization in conduct and character. ‘The very 
One « ended ( L eve As the pr nature of his work as an educator calls for this 
‘ ( j ess { | 1 mee vith each belief in something that is better than what 
é d made of com 1 Ile should has been realized, and it likewise commits him 
s ( 1 lds make i, r should to a constant endeavor to realize this ideal 
» nounce ead possi bi Therefore, in his own practices he sl d be 
t S ae? i, Tho! e eritielz consistent with the highest idea it his com 
t eture if I t has been To1 munity and of the civilization of his « 
( Ss 1 Thre bye mM: ‘ | ‘ re nship 
lls nee wnt f the seaeal intemal = laetien titan Progressive Spirit. 
Q d i ety “Progress” must be the watchword of the 
e dances ever} | Relation to Teachers. man at the head of a school system—the life 
| | t ~ ‘ vn The up rintendent’s re t n ft the teachers of each child as well as that f the community 
; wan he ould be first of that of riend Their as a whole is onward and upward The super 
: all € cred Ol d 2 P | d realize that intendent must carry the banner and lead the 
Shr , ; d some ta le the teachers const te bod vhose sole procession. ‘This means that the superint nd 
| end be pun fun s to s e t entire community ent must be a progressive student and one who 
vit] en se A kind sympa can inspire the same spirit within teachers, 
. point that — thetie, « e, help spirit on the part of students, and other members of the community. 
I Thay the reade! nd the end ‘ do more than anything The  superintendent’s education S never 
: ( rite Ss om I f : r tear rk “finished.” 
| nds I 1} se-fiends.” im comm fi | ers very quich cate} Craft Spirit. 
nd pid world, the spirit of the sup tendent t the kind Never has there been so strong a craft spirit 
a ; Pa re , ( n the truest in edueation as exists today. Schoolmen have 
een ' : It is the firs won for themselves a profession—a craft of 
, Hi or stratio their own. Educators are leading today in a 
1 a ee ; = criticiaine ; er or to the pub have ever before led in the upl ding of 
Al , the superintendent society. This new condition necessitates on 
d nd ¢ ‘ e good a fidence of his the part of the superintendent of schools a close 
aietae Tanai PERE NS expe cooperat from them. and wholesome relationship th m boring 
{ t nelp Relation to the Community Life. schoolmen and with educational associations of 
d d ceker The superintendent d bear in mind that the state and nation. As a member of his craft 
( 1 of et he is the superintendent of the educational work he must receive and give in order to keey 
ed is d f the entire community A partisan relation abreast of the times 
\ make ; rd and ship w eve disrupt his work and close In conclusion, as stated at the opening of this 
‘ de n devise his admiz I One principle only should article, the life and work of the superintendent 
| d h a set f guide him in ; community work, and that is. of schools who would be successfu n the high- 
1 j Ss me ed this cle. “Whatever st, and to the best est sense, is strictly ethica ind : controlled 
t 1 id f ind interest cerned, that will I d The by a common-sense business policy 





Distribution of the Time of High School Teachers 
in California 


J. W. Graves 
numerous enough to justify the belief that the 
facts shown are typical as they relate to Cali 
fornia high schools. 


The Problem Stated. 

This investigation was undertaken: (1) to 
determine the length of the working week for 
high school teachers in the State of California; 
(2) to determine the time divisions into which 
the school day is distributed in the performance 
of the duties 
teachers participate 


several and activities in which 
(3) to determine the re 
lation existing between the working week, its 
parts, the years of experience of 
teachers, the annual salaries which they receive, 


number of 


sex differences, size of schools, subjects taught, 
and the interrelations between these elements; 
and (4) to compare the working week of teach 
ers with they 
ticipate. 


other activities in which par 


The Field of Investigation. 
The study of this problem was confined to 
the 


activities of regular full-time day-school 


teachers in secondary schools in California, who 


answered completely a questionnaire after 
agreeing to do so. Beside the regular duties 


as teachers the following activities were con 
sidered: time devoted to self-improvement; time 
spent in community de 
voted to leisure. 

The data used 
lected by means of questionnaires sent to high 
school of California under the 
thority of the Committee of Fifteen, repre 
senting the High School Teachers’ Association 
of California. 

The Technique of Procedure. 
The total number of teachers who reported 


activities, and time 


in the caleulations were col 


teachers au 


upon the questionnaire was 2,562 from 177 high 
schools. The replies were carefully checked for 
accuracy, the data were tabulated and treated 
statistically, and a full report of the findings 
was written. 
Classifications. 

The replies of the teachers were arranged to 
show the facts 
school : 


as they relate to the size of 


three sizes were used as a basis for the 


calculations; small, having twelve or less teach 


ers; medium, having between twel\ 


ve and fifty 


teachers; and large, having more than fifty 
teachers. 

Other differences to show the comparative 
facts are shown in the tables as they appear 


below. The first edition of 


was exhausted and a 


the questionnaire 
revised edition 
for a part of the investigation. 


was used 
In referring to 
the data the material collected is referred to as 
from the first form or from the second form. 
Some of the reports were received too late to 
the tables but were 
considered in tables which were prepared later. 
The entire number of schools reporting and the 


be considered in some of 


number of teachers reporting from these schools 
are shown below: 


TABLE 1. Number of Schools, and Number oi 
Teachers Reporting Distribution of 
Teachers’ Time. 


Reporting Reporting 
: on First Form on Second Form 
Size of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
School Schools Teachers Schools Teachers 
Small 70 397 31 186 
Medium 37 456 18 22% 
Large . 13 757 11 541 
Total 120 1610 60 952 
Of all the teachers reporting 1,688 were 
women, while S74 were men. Responses were 


‘This paper is an abstract of a doctor's thesis pre 
pared by the writer at the University of California 


*The Committee of Fifteen was appointed to make a 
survey of the Secondary Schools of California during 
the school year of 1922-23 The Acting Chairman of 
the Committee and Director of the Survey was Prof 
C. E. Rugh, of the Education Department of the 


University of California. 


Throughout the report the 
facts are given as they were reported by the 
teachers themselves. 

Table 2 shows for each of the three groups 
classified according to the number of teachers: 
(1) the number of teachers reporting upon each 
item of the second form questionnaire; (2) the 
average for each item; (3) the standard devia- 
tion from the average for each item. (The men 
and women are reported separately.) 


TABLE 2. 
Women 

No. of 

teachers 


Standard 
Deviation 


No. of 


Size of Teachers 











standardization of any factor comprising the 
teachers’ program of weekly work. 

(3) The material collected by means of the 
first form questionnaire gave about the same 
general facts as those shown in the foregoing 
table. The number reporting upon the first 
form was larger, but the data from the second 
form was better grouped, hence that is offered 
in this report. Both are given in the complete 
report. 

(4) 


onger hours per week with class groups than 


In small schools teachers are assigned 


Distribution of the Teachers’ Time As Shown by the Second Form Questionnaire. 


Men Both, 
No. of 


Teachers 


Women and Men 
Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 








Schovl Reporting Average from Av. ReportingAverage from Av. Reporting Average from Av. 
Experience in Years. 
Small . cas 127 5.85 5.32 56 8.28 6.67 183 6.59 5.88 
Medium ...... 143 7.27 5.08 78 9.32 8.14 221 8.00 5.00 
Large nesned. ae 2.53 6.72 191 12.45 7.60 479 12.50 7.08 
Sum 558 9.07 6.7: 325 10.96 7.79 883 1U.15 7.17 
Sulary per Annum. 
Small 128 $1937.02 183.36 57 $2551.50 294.50 185 $2060.36 289.64 
Meuium 147 2055.07 240.35 is 2323.58 245.50 225 2145.16 273.12 
Large 204 8 474.47 104 2482.03 20.138 458 2410.75 23.36 
Sum 569 418.64 329 2419.75 308.33 88 2276.03 307.27 
instruction in Class Groups (Minutes per week) 
Small 129 1448.29 605.1: O7 1511.84 270.17 186 1467.76 526.49 
Medium 147 1363.14 4° 78 1463.52 S7.00 225 1397.04 4358.45 
Large 209 1268.08 322.! 197 1377.99 $16.71 406 1311.73 366.88 
Sum 575 1352.81 $41.81 332 1421.06 192.28 907 1365.11 458.05 
Other Assigned Duties (Minutes per week) 
Small : 57 236.07 72.42 3 2ZOS.ST 245.72 SS 244.10 11.64 
Medium .ane 28 3535.42 523.3 65 SYS. 76 154.68 103 404.06 291.89 
Large ‘ 24) IV. U2 J65.04 152 $15.00 $25.04 32 308.11 380.23 
Sum 425 329.89 340.97 248 390.48 377.68 673 352.22 358.52 
On Account of Subjocts Taught (Minutes per week) 
Small 122 837.87 $69.55 57 671.67 S9U.SU 1.9 784.04 452.06 
Medium . 143 610.38 334.48 77 5S0.04 328.42 220 5YV.76 332.69 
Large .. o aw 660.13 414.54 189 467.17 d95.060 179 583.99 417.19 
Sum 555 686.38 416.90 323 30.17 387.02 S78 628.92 413.06 
Extra-Curricular (Minutes per week) 
Small 75 234.66 260.87 32 82.03 311.0 107 202.75 277.18 
Medium 124 208.74 247.35 56 278.26 245.09 180 202.37 246.83 
Large 214 265.55 314.74 121 2.89 418.42 3 28U.88 357.16 
Sum 413 273.54 256.93 2U9 325.78 504.50 4 291.09 315.51 
Professional on Account of the School (Minutes per 
Smal 57 129.73 138.42 28 123.21 L4.s4 27.29 136.3 
Medium 124 116.37 117.33 65 131.55 Ss. 76 22.90 110.09 
Large 210 18U.82 209.55 149 196.72 194.73 180.18 203.66 
Sum 391 152.04 177.77 242 168.77 170.58 633 159.00 75.52 
Seif-improvement (Minutes per week) 
Small 106 264.77 254.65 4s Jb54.58 4(/U.55 154 309.07 
Medium 143 321.97 206.48 73 392.00 358.72 216 268.70 
Large 276 391.48 260.80 185 £75.60 336.25 461 305.99 
Sum 525 346.96 249.37 306 431.93 369.04 831 302.26 
Social Activities (Minutes per week). 
Small 104 321.41 247.28 257.05 200.06 148 311.20 244.33 
Medium 131 255.99 157.58 67 266.86 218.60 198 259.07 212.08 
Large 247 289.49 291.08 170 283.87 225.09 417 287.19 266.18 
Sum 482 287.27 265.20 281 280.31 220.06 763 484.70 240.56 
Leisure (Minutes per week) 
Small 126 844.84 538.07 55 704.00 545.97 181 802.04 537.50 
Medium 138 8S4.87 530.40 71 7835.87 557.54 2U9 850.56 541.08 
Large 27 654.81 442.558 177 691.75 489.17 456 669.15 461.46 
Sum 543 757.37 498.06 303 715.56 517.93 546 742.40 505.66 
Total Time Reported (Minutes per week). 
Small 129 3852.27 795.78 57 3821.16 8SU.Ss 186 3842.89 825.14 
Medium 147 3986.87 693.47 78 860.55 225 3974.28 758.17 
Large 300 697.19 774.17 198 942.50 498 3754.22 846.20 
Sum 576 3805.85 774.92 33: 918.11 9u9 3815.87 830.38 


Read the table as follows: Under the item “Experi 


ence,’ in small schools the number of women teachers 
reporting experience is 127; the average experience 
for this group of 127 women teachers is 5.85 years 


(1) 


Teachers Reporting” 


Variations in the columns, “Number of 


is due to (a) unwilling 


ness to cooperate fully in furnishing data for 
the study, as in the case of supplying informa 
' 


tion concerning sal 


ary; (b) failure to realize 
the importance of supplying complete data in 
order to permit of establishing the validity of 


the data, ete. The first form questionnaire pro- 


vided for a report upon the entire 24 hours per 


} 


day tor the entire seven days; the average time 
actually reported lacked from twenty to 32 
nours per week of accounting for the entire 
required time. 

(2) The “Standard Deviation from the 
Average” is isually so large that it is safe to 
make a general statement that there is no 


TABLE 3. 


Source of Data 
First Form Questionnaire 
Second Form Questionnaire 

W omen 

Men . eas 

Both, Women and Men. 
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the standard deviation from this average is 5.32. Read 
similarly for men teachers, and for both women and 
men teachers in schools of various sizes, and for the 


schools 


Sulimation ol ail 


Also read similarly for all 
other 


ites 


‘ase in other schools. They have shorter 
other assigned duties. ‘Teachers of 
small schools spend more time marking papers, 
ind in 


the subjects taught. 


nours with 


the nature of 
They have more time for 
leisure than teachers in large schools and devote 


more 


other work required by 


activities than teachers in 


time to social 
other schools. 
Teachers in large schools devote more time 
to self-improvement than do teachers in other 
They duties of a pro- 
It may be said that teach- 
larger schools are devoting more time 
profession than is other 


have heavier 


schools. 
fessional character. 
ers of the 
to the the case of 


t¢ achers. 


The teachers of the medium-size schools have 


Length of the Teacher’s Working Week. 


Size of School 


Small Medium Large Summation 
Hirs. per Wk. Hrs. per Wk. Hes. per Wk. Hes. per Wk. 
47.15 47.17 46.73 47.04 
43.71 43.88 42.38 42.92 
45.54 45.00 42.20 43.25 
43.91 44.29 42.32 43.15 
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the greatest variation in their several classes of 


duties. This is particularly true of the men 
teachers. 
(5) The Table 3 shows the length of the 


working week of high school teachers in Cali- 
fornia as shown by the reports. 

(6) According to the first form question- 
naire, teachers in large schools actually spend 
25 minutes per week less in instructional duties 
than teachers in small or medium schools; ac- 
cording to the second form, the women teachers 
in large schools spend 80 minutes less per week 
and the men teachers spend 200 minutes less 
per week in instructional duties than the teach- 
ers in small or medium schools. 

(7) Teachers spend on an average more than 
eight hours per day for a five-day week. The 
second form questionnaire presents a more 
careful estimate of the time teachers spend in 
work for which they are paid and is probably 
nearer the correct measure of time thus spent. 


The working t'me of California high school 
teachers as established by the caleulations made 


in this study is a fair approximation for the 
average of teachers for each group. The teach- 
er’s working week is from 43 to 47 hours. 


TABLE 4. 
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TABLE 7. Salaries of High School Teachers. 
The abbreviations heading the columns represent the following: 
No.—The number of persons whose reports are included in the group. 
Min.—The lowest salary reported in the given group. 
Max.—The highest salary reported in the given group. 
Av.—The average of all the salaries reported in a given group. 


Teachers’ 


Citizens’ Opinions Actual Salaries Being Paid Gptatene of Proper Salaries 
Size of School No Min. Max. AV. No. Min. Max. Av. No. Min. Max. Av. 
Salaries of Teachers During the First Year of Experience. 
EEE PT nee 24 $600 $2500 $1568 30 $1575 $2400 $1754 $1800 $3000 $2078 
OS ee 6sabenes 46 960 400 1814 10 1650 2500 1890 24 1800 3600 2412 
DEE: 425 2sk6554k06559050% 40 1500 2400 1710 7 1800 2700 2030 10 1800 3600 2135 
cca vadvernsalieeneeare 150 600 3000 1763 162 1500 2800 1910 54 1800 3600 2237 
Salaries of Teachers Having Ten Years of | ee 
EEE -5.c0pdcsntaenesdwse . & 900 3000 208 19 1575 27K 2218 25 2000 3600 2664 
EN. (4s0660600655608 46 1200 4200 2625 28 1900 3000 2265 32 2150 4500 2798 
DE: kKeobeessenndaus die 40 2000 3000 2567 12 1800 2700 2017 44 2500 4000 3145 
DD  weaecesesessaeeeseres 150 900 4500 2500 140 1700 3000 2309 101 2000 4500 2916 
Salaries of Principals. 
DE cstcstacbeeaaeseevs 24 1200 3500 2650 156 1980 4000 2922 
DER ¢éhcauakeawenau 46 2000 7000 4076 113 2400 4960 3916 
RMI osncacdeccesansaes 40 2600 5000 4096 30 3600 6000 4224 
Perr rrr rere ot 15 1200 7500 3663 299 1980 6000 3315 


Read the table as follows: ‘There were 24 citizens 
living in small high school districts who expressed 
an opinion concerning what would be considered a 
reasonable annual salary for their respective school 
districts for teachers with little or no experience; the 


number of years indicated. (The classification 
shows differences in schools of various sizes.) 
(1) The only year that seems to receive a 


recognition due to added experience is the 
second. 
(2) Either salaries of beginning teachers 


are too high, or there is not sufficient recogni- 


Relative Experience of Teachers in Schools of Different Sizes. 


Size of School 


Small Medium Large Summation 
Number of teachers reporting in the grouD........... 586 743 1125 2454 
Per cent of beginners (first year of experience)...... 16.4 6.9 1.5 6.7 
Per cent having less than five years’ experience...... 53.3 28.0 11.7 26.8 
rer cent having more than ten years’ experience. 17.0 30.4 53.5 37.7 
TABLE 5. Central Tendency and Spread of Salaries. First or 
M iximum Minimum Median Quartile Quartile 
For first year of experience— 
NO ts Eee Ege rer ee eer eee $2150 $1530 $1897 $1747 $1932 
PE Sicc nos bb hGhseSbS Rd ENCSSR ES 46 E448 ES COTTE WE OS 2850 1800 2300 1887 2505 
For the first four years of experience— 
RT rrr TT TTT CC Tt 2850 1550 1850 1781 2082 
Kat de hhnns eas Sethe h aces WEIMER SESE SRR ED 3600 1800 2480 2219 2535 
For the tenth year of expe rience 
WOEEE sscccees nsnteexet 05008 0400000960000 08 2700 1700 2240 2039 2420 
DD cubee Gk0RE DS SOCAEA EEO) OSDO SARE ROESHOADER SED 3000 2100 2434 2340 2590 
For entire range of experic nee 
NL 64:44 0:44-0409G8 500-44 604508 E57 RRe OR CRE ReSS 3600 1500 2204 1910 2372 
DD Vc ccenedscaeCeeabeseaeeaeviws eeuess eens oa 3600 1800 2308 2100 2395 


1) Table 4 shows that one-sixth of all the 


teachers in small schools are beginners. 
2) The large schools do not regularly em- 
ploy beginners or inexperienced teachers. 
(3) In all schools four years, 


length of a regular high school course, 


the 
more 
than one-fourth of the teachers are beginners. 

(4) The small training 
schools for the They have a 
considerable number of teachers who have re- 
turned to the smaller schools after service in 
larger schools for a period of years. 

(5) The middle fifty per cent of all teachers 
in California have an experience of between 
four and fifteen years. 

(6) are regularly higher for men 
than for women teachers in all schools and at 
all steps in salary advancement, though not for 
the entire range of experience. Salary schedules 
this is true as it re- 
lates to differentiation between salaries for men 


every 


schools serve as 


larger schools. 


Salaries 


function only in general; 


or for women, as well as to experience or prep- 

aration requirements. Supply and demand con- 

tinue to control, rather than salary schedules. 
Table 6 shows the increase in salary for each 

added year of experience as shown by the entire 

number of teachers reporting for the given 

TABLE 6. Relation of Annual Salary to Years 

of Experience. 


Years of Size of School 

Experience Small Medium Large Summation 

2 $62.15 $83.10 $96.18 $88.33 

3 21.27 17.61 1.30 20.88 

4 18.73 26.18 —29.83 16.84 

5 17.80 20.06 37.60 29.70 

6 9.69 25.18 4.19 18.19 

7 14.93 8.59 30.04 20.06 

8 3.53 —1,76 45.68 21.20 

9 —2.09 10.99 26.26 13.26 

10 25.16 17.61 29.96 30.57 

Average increase for 10 years— 
17 20.76 24. 25.91 


1 
In small schools teach 
second year of experience receive annual 
which average $62.15 more than the average 
salaries received during the first year of teaching, 
ete.; the average increase for ten years is $17.12 
year for teachers in small schools, ete. 


Read this table ; 
ers in the 
Salaries 


as follows: 


per 


tion given to experience. 

Among the many interesting details arising 
from such an analysis an abstract must omit 
most of them, but an illustration here is worth 
noting. The average decrease in large schools 
in the fourth year of experience is due to the 
fact that teachers who go to large schools from 
smaller ones do so at a salary sacrifice. This 
has a tendency to smooth out the increases and 
make it appear as if there were considerable 
difference between the fourth and fifth years in 
large schools, whereas the difference is not con- 
sidered algebraically but as compared to the 
previous year only. 

The 


schools 


average annual increase in all high 
over the ten year period is $25.91, 
slightly more than two dollars per month. 

The following Table 7 


salaries: 


shows three groups of 

1. Salaries which representative citizens 
think should be paid high school teachers. 
(Data gathered by means of a questionnaire to 
representative citizens.) 


TABLE 8. 


Assigned 


No. of group 
Subjects cases duties 
English ....... ‘ abetvavneees 137 1163.13 
Mathematics ‘ ere 64 1303.12 
DOE ceksis ds cevedves saseneas 112 1333.92 
Social Studies ......... a ‘ 68 1225.00 
Language .......... sexebedues 68 1336.76 
0 Ser rere yer S 27 1520.37 
Manual Training ee ne 69 1552.17 
Agriculture .. errs 22 1272.73 
Household Economics eek : 66 1358.33 
DEE. thc tes:o yee d bO8 very 7 1204.44 
Commercial .... cas aaa 89 1498.31 
Physical Education 50 1302.00 
Miscellaneous 108 1408.88 
Summary— 
—_— 575 1310.43 
a sayeeens . 332 1394.73 
Both, Women and Men.. 907 1341.29 


Read the table as follows: There were 137 teachers 
classed as teachers of English who reported upon the 
second form questionnaire; these 137 teachers of Eng- 
lish devote an average of 1163.13 minutes per week to 


minimum salary so indicated by these 24 citizens was 
$600, the maximum $2500; the average salary for all 
representative citizens of small school communities 
was $1568. Read similarly for other groups. 


2. Salaries actually paid high school teachers 
during 1922-1923. (Data gathered by question- 
naires to teachers—First Form and Second 
Form.) 

3. Salaries which teachers think they should 
receive. (Data gathered by use of Second Form 
Questionnaire. ) 

(1) The actual salaries are generally about 
midway between what the citizens think should 
be paid and what the teacher thinks should be 
paid. 

(2) Those giving opinions were requested 
to consider local conditions in making their 
estimates. 

Table 8 shows how the time of teachers of 
various subjects is distributed. The purpose 
of this analysis is to determine what is the 
common practice in assigning teachers of sub- 
jects to the several types of duties. 

Table 9 shows the other factors reported in 
the second form questionnaire as they appear 
when analyzed into groups according to the 
subjects taught by the teachers. 

(1) Teachers of English have fewer hours 
of assigned duties than any 
teachers. 


other group of 
This fact is justified beeause of the 
special requirements of their subject. Teachers 
of English outnumber teachers of any other 
single subject (verified for the entire State of 
California). Administrators look for experi- 
ence in choosing teachers of English. The sal- 
aries paid teachers of English are lower than 
might have been expected in consideration of 
the amount of time spent in school duties. 

(2) Teachers of Social Studies have assigned 
duties which little more time each 
week than is required of teachers of English. 
Teachers of Social Studies spend less time in 


require a 


preparing lessons and marking papers, in extra- 
curricular activities, and in self-improvement, 
and they have less experience than teachers of 
English, but they receive higher salaries. 

(3) Teachers of Agriculture spend a greater 
amount of time in schoo] duties than do teach- 
ers of any other subject. They are not required 
to meet class groups for many hours, but they 


Teachers’ Working Week, Showing Variation According to Subjects Taught. 


Other 


Extra- On ac- Total of 
assigned Subject curric- count of instructional 
duties duties ular the school duties 
289.04 797.08 212.40 114.60 2576.25 
286.00 560.15 175.78 110.16 2435.21 
228.57 714.28 171.43 104.91 2553.11 
304.15 669.12 184.55 116.18 2500.00 
218.33 702.94 183.09 134.56 2575.73 
181.48 322.22 201.85 124.07 2349.99 
192.03 393.48 116.67 83.33 2337.68 
272.73 704.55 231.48 118.18 2509.67 
y 239, 39 491.67 162.88 103.78 2356.05 
o81 49 337.04 214.81 88.88 2216.65 
183.70 498.31 110.11 107.30 2397.7: 
372.00 339.00 403.00 129.00 2545.00 
252.32 637.04 181.48 85.18 2564.90 
236.43 654.70 188.52 101.65 2491.73 
384.79 496.99 186.75 118.22 2481.48 
254.13 596.97 187.87 107.72 2487.97 


assigned duties with class groups; they devote 289.04 
minutes per week to other assigned duties, etc. Read 
similarly for teachers of other subjects. 
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TABLE 9. Variation in Teachers’ Activities Grouped According te Subjects Taught. 
Self Years of 
No.of improve- Soctal Total time experi- 

Subject taught cases ment activities Leisure reported ence Salary 
DEE wddsbucocsdsebhssecnecosseases 137 322.62 245.98 589.42 3734.27 11.86 $2305.56 
BEOEMOUBORICS cccccccccccccsscoscccose 64 266.41 232.03 648.88 3580.53 12.48 2335.94 
tet anh aces On 06oeb 6ns tbe eeses ° 112 370.69 172.77 646.88 3743.45 11.81 2398.65 
CE Ps vcchecceeseveacosenes 68 303.68 255.15 586.76 3645.59 10.26 2341.04 
CT cocckab6s 44006650 senn0nteas 68 316.18 263.97 734.56 3890.44 10.55 2306.76 
DT (hss ueesdeednvedeoseceeesese 27 435.18 190.74 568.52 3553.43 14.08 2383.33 
Manual Traiming .....cccccscccccces 69 375.36 215.94 599.28 3528.26 7.60 2435.29 
Agriculture ........ re 22 327.27 302.27 759.09 3988.30 4.68 2513.64 
Household Economics ............+-. 66 310.60 207.42 791.67 2725.74 8.06 2230.30 
PT cub nb 6660606900 6 06 on envencoves 7 418.52 298.15 576.30 3509.62 10.38 2265.38 
EMP POTTER TTT PUTT C LITT 89 384.27 264.04 628.65 3674.69 11.35 2285.63 
Physical Education ............+++-- 50 261.00 203.00 782.00 3791.00 5.16 2243.75 
nee RPT TTTTTT ee 108 292.13 223.61 781.02 3861.68 8.28 2193.96 
Summary— 

PE cctexcuekknenes dh dseeene 575 301.65 231.57 697.83 3722.78 9.61 2231.48 

ESP Serre rrr 332 382.37 235.84 614.16 3713.87 11.07 2456.71 

Both, Women and Men.......... 907 331.20 234.12 667.20 3720.50 10.12 2314.02 

Read as follows: The 137 teachers classed as teach- teachers of English have had an average experience 


ers of English spend an average of 322.62 minutes per 
week in self-improvement, an average of 245.98 min 
utes per week in social activities, ete.; these 137 


of 11.86 years; they receive an average annual salary 
of $2305.56. Read in like manner for teachers of other 
subjects. 


devote long hours to subject duties. They have 
heavy extra-curricular duties, and devote a 
large amount of time to social activities. 
Teachers of Agriculture receive the highest sal- 
aries and have had the least amount of experi- 
ence in teaching. 

(4) “Miscellaneous” the 


smallest salaries, although they have about the 


justify the difference on such grounds. 


No 
doubt the law of supply and demand are more 
nearly responsible for the condition than the 
difference in duties required. 

(3) The working week of California high 
school teachers is such that for 68 per cent of 


teachers receive them it falls within 35 


the limits of between 


and 50 hours per week; i. e., on a basis of a 


same experience as secondary teachers have as_ five-day week, teachers spend from seven to 


an average. These teachers do little profes- ten hours per day rendering instructional 
sional work, devote little time to self-improve- services. 


TABLE 10. Correlation Between Salary and Time Devoted to Instruction. 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Aver. Time Deviation Coeffictent 


No. of teachers Average 


Size of School Reporting Salary 


0 Seer: Ter 382 $1986 38 
DUE ch dd cd vadesoqgesecseser 444 2167 81 
UBPBO cccccccccccccccccccccese 560 2375.15 
2 (POTEET Teel iT ys. 1386 2201.58 


Read the table as follows: There were 382 teachers 
in small schools who reported upon both salary and 
time in minutes devoted to instruction per week ; the 
average salary of these 382 teachers is $1986.38 ; the 
standard deviation from this average is $386.24; the 


ment, do little extra-curricular work, and spend 
a large amount of time in leisure. 

(5) Teachers of Music report the least num- 
ber of hours per week devoted to the work of 
the school. They report a large amount of time 
devoted to community activities. 

(1) There is no correlation between the sal- 
ary paid and the time devoted to instructional 
duties. 

(2) Other calculations show that there is no 
correlation between the experience of teachers 
and the time devoted to instructional duties. 
The same is true for both salary and experience 
when referred to extra-curricular duties. 

(3) The only correlation found that showed 
any relation between the variables under con- 
sideration was in the calculation which resulted 
in determining the correlation coefficient to be 
0.44 between salary and experience in years. 
(The probable error being plus or minus 0.012.) 
This correlation is too low to be significant for 
prediction purposes. For women it was 0.503; 
for men 0.342; for both it was 0.441. 
son’s formula was used.) 


( Pear- 


Conclusions. 
(1) Salary schedules are operative only in 
large schools, and, in these they are nullified 
through exceptions to such an extent that no 
prediction can be made as to what weight ex- 
perience, assigned duties, and other variables 
will have upon the amount of salary expected. 
(2) “Females employed as teachers in the 
publie schools of this state shall, in all cases, 
receive the same compensation as is 


allowed 
male teachers for like services, when holding 
the same grade of certificates” (School Law of 
California, Page 203, i704, Sec. 1). There is 
no satisfactory way to calculate a correlation 
of factors which might apply here. The facts 
are that men do receive larger salaries than are 
paid the women teachers in similar positions. 
The duties are unlike and administrators might 


from Aver. spent in from Aver of 
Salary Instruction Instr. Time Correlation 
$386.24 1473.27 392.64 —).039 
282.12 1492.63 382.12 0.064 
399.30 144).26 328.83 —).058 
304.21 1470.18 376.01 —0.00001 


average of the time devoted to instruction by these 382 
teachers is 1473.27 minutes per week; the standard 
deviation from this average is 392.64; the coefficient of 
correlation between these variables is —0.039. Read 
similarly for other groups 


(4) An analysis of the factors into which 
the teacher’s school day is divided indicates that 
from 45 per cent to 62 per cent of the teacher’s 
working day is spent with class groups; from 
eight per cent to fifteen per cent is devoted to 
other assigned duties; from thirteen per cent 
to thirty per cent is devoted to those duties 
which arise in the nature of the subject taught, 
such as marking papers, preparing lessons, 
materials, ete., for class use; from five per cent 
to fifteen per cent is devoted to extra-curricular 
activities; and from three per cent to five per 
cent is devoted to professional 
nected with the school. 


matters con- 


(5) In comparing the distribution of time in 
the several groups, the medium group presents 
the most irregularities and variations. The 
yame is true for salaries and other factors 
studied. Within this group the widest varia- 
tions occur in the facts relating to the men 
teachers. The range in some instances is such 


that the standard deviation from the average 
is greater than the average for the group. 


(6) indication that the 
amount of time required in the regular day’s 


There is some 
work has a bearing upon the amount of time 
which the teacher devotes to other activities, 
such as self-improvement, social activities, and 
leisure. 
(7) 


ners except teachers of special subjects in which 


The large schools do not employ begin- 


there is a shortage of applicants. 

(8) Few teachers in California high schools 
receive salaries of less than $1,800 per annum. 
Under present conditions, teachers having two 
years of experience may reasonably expect to 
receive a salary of not less than $2,000 per 
annum. 


(9) Either beginners are paid too much or 
the maximum is too low, for the rate of salary 


increase is not sufficient to have much holding 
power over teachers. The individual who 
wishes to teach a year or two as a stepping 
stone to something else finds considerable en- 
couragement in the present scale of salaries. 
The short period of time that a large per cent 
of teachers remain in the profession is evidence 
of salary attractiveness in the early years of 
teaching, rather than in a longer period of such 
service. 


(10) The nature of the subject is considered 
to some extent in assigning teachers to duties 
with class groups. The best development of 
this idea is in the case of teachers of English 
who are relieved of class duties because of the 
nature of their other duties. This field needs 
further attention. 


THE CHATTERTON SCHOOLS. 

The Chatterton 
natives have made their annual inspection of 
the new The verdict of the bunch 
that hangs out at the Olympia Kandy Kitchen 
is that they are not much for looks with the 
possible exception of Miss Gale, the new first 
grade teacher. Miss Primm, the maiden lady 
of uncertain years, who lives in the big white 
house on the corner, thinks that Miss Gale does 
not look quite dignified enough. She is sorry 
that the superintendent and the school board 
do not exercise more care in the selection of 
teachers. 


School has again opened. 


teachers. 


There is considerable indignation because 
high school students who failed last year are 
allowed to carry only four subjects the first 
semester. Percival Podd, who had difficulty in 
securing two credits last year, is positive that 
he ean handle six subjects without difficulty 
this year. 

Little Bobby who is just starting 
school, wonders why his teacher doesn’t say, 
“Isn’t that cute?” when he “Oh heck.” 
His parents always do. 


Jones, 
says, 


Violet Smith of the second grade has been 
given a double promotion. The mothers of 
seven other little girls in that room have asked 
the superintendent that their offspring be given 
the same privilege. The seven mothers know 
that their daughters are just as bright as that 
Smith girl, even if they are not as bold and 
talkative. Mr. Blanckly has explained that 
Violet’s promotion was decided upon only after 
she had made an unusual record in an approved 
intelligence test, and her teachers had reported 
that she was a child of unusual ability. After 
a series of back-fence conferences the seven 
have concluded, however, that this is all bosh. 
They are sure that Violet’s 


parents have ex- 
erted some secret influence. 


Mrs. Jangler has been interviewing the mem- 
bers of the board regarding the out- 
rageous treatment she has been receiving at 
the hands of Mrs. Blanckly, the superintend- 
ent’s wife. She complains that Mrs. Blanckly 
has induced her maid to leave her. Mrs. 
Blanckly explains that the Janglers’ maid came 
to her, said that she was leaving the Janglers 
at the end of the week, and wanted to know if 
Mrs. Blanckly would her a job. Mrs. 
Blanckly was so busy with her canning and 
moving (the house where the Blancklys live 
having been sold), that she did not know where 


sche 0] 


give 


to turn. Naturally she engaged the girl. Mrs. 
Jangler says that if the board does not do 
something about it she will show them. So far 


the board has taken no action. 


Mrs. Tomkins of the Education Committee 
of the Women’s Civic League called on the 


superintendent the other day to urge the teach- 


ing of vocations in the high school. She was 


very much surprised to learn that a course in 
vocational opportunities has been offered to high 
school seniors for the last three years. 
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GENERAL VIEW, 
THE PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
PIEDMONT, CALIF 


Wm. H. Weeks, 
Architect, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Architectural Achievement in California 


Some Recent Schools of Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 


The thought that architecture must not only 
adopt itself to practical uses as influenced by 
climatic conditions and environment in order 
to fulfill its mission, but also express the cul- 
tural aspirations and finer impulses of a people, 
is generally accepted. 

That American school architecture has not 
cnly lent itself in an efficient manner to the 
purposes of the school but has also partaken 
of the graces of form which appeal to the finer 
sensibilities, must be conceded. These have 
found eloquent expression, too, in the light of 
climatie conditions. 
strated this 


California has demon- 
fact, and the architects of the 
Pacific Coast may be credited for originality 
in this direction and for schoolhouse creations 
which not only command attention but admira- 
tion as well. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
in word and picture some of the later achieve 
ments of a leading architect in the field of 
school architecture as exemplified in the state 
F California. 

The School at Piedmont. 

‘he Piedmont high school is probably one 

the 


most complete school buildings in the 


+ 
f 


of California as regards equipment and 
ppointments. No efforts or expense have been 
ired toward the accomplishment of this end, 
nd this beautiful new school building stands 


day as one of the most complete and up-to- 


late school plants in California. It is the first 
the combined one and two story school build- 

ng types being used with such a large degree 

f success in California by W. H. Weeks. 

The 


ntains all the major academic departments, 


central structure, which is two storied, 


while the sciences are housed in the one story 
wing buildings. This type of plant lends itself 
admirably to the climatic conditions found in 
California, and is particularly well adapted to 
future expansion of all departments of the 
school, so that with a minimum of expense, not 
only the academic accommodations can be in- 
creased, but the science laboratories and auxil- 
lary rooms may be similarly added to when the 
need arises. 


In the main academic building are located 
the administrative offices, including a large gen- 
eral office with private offices for the principal 
and vice-principal. Every necessary require- 
ment has been taken care of in this department. 
Facilities for school management, storage of 
records, ete., are all planned in a minimum of 
space, and with an idea of handling this phase 
of school work with the greatest amount of 
efficiency. 
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Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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VIEW ACROSS THE COURT FROM THE ARCADE, PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 


dow. There are three separate sashes to each 
window opening, and a translucent shade is 
affixed to them individually so that when open, 
each forms an awning in itself, and gives per- 
fect control of both the sunlight and window 
ventiiation. 


On the second floor of this main building are 


d emergency toilets for both boys and 
girls. On this floor are also the commercial 
lepartment, art department, radio department, 
d ther miscellaneous academic subjects. 


e room adjoin ng the stage is the radio 


lepartment. The Piedmont high school has 
pr { the most complete radio installation 
school in the whole world. Every piece 

Le pment necessary tor con plete instruction 
this work has been inst illed. It Is possiblk 


to receive messages from any station in the 


In connection with the radio, a “telemega- 
phone” system has been worked out by Mr. 
Weeks. With this system it is possible for the 
principal to make an announcement from the 
centra station in his ottce, so that this an 
nouncement may be heard in every room of the 
building simultaneously. It is also possible for 
him to make an announcement in an ordinary 
tone of voice in one, or any number of the 
rooms, by plugging in on the transmitting 
be ard. I} Is system is also connected with the 
radio, so that any messages being received via 

reless may be transmitted to any, or all de 
partments of the school. For instance, a con 
received by wireless may be trans 
mitted to the musie department, or a speech by 
the 
English department, ete. This one feature 


me prominent speaker may be relayed t 


one has been one of the biggest steps in the 


idvancement of school administration of any- 


1 recent years. 

In the south wing building, which is con- 
' ected to the academ Cc building by a cloister, 
ire housed all the sciences and science lecture 
rooms. The equipment in all of these labora 


tor 


ries Was specially designed by the architect 
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to meet the individual requirements of the 
various departments. An idea of the complete- 
ness and compactness of this science unit may 
be gained by referring to the plan and photo- 
graphs which are illustrated in connection with 
this article. 

In the north wing are the music department 
and household arts department. The cooking 
laboratory is absolutely original in its make-up. 
It is divided into “cubicals,” each resembling 
a miniature kitchenette with sinks, storage bins, 


A TYPICAL ENTRANCE DOORWAY, PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 


ranges, ete., for group instruction. Each 
“cubical” has complete facilities for teaching 
four students. There are also a model dining 
room, sewing room, fitting room, millinery, 
laundry and a large cafeteria in the household 
arts department. The gymnasium and manual 
arts departments are housed separately. 

The construction cost of this building was 
approximately $275,000. Accommodations for 
650 students are provided in this school plant. 
It is the finest type of reinforced concrete con- 

















ONE OF THE ARCADES, PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wm. H. Weeks, Architect 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 


struction, and has a steam heating plant with 
automatic ventilation and temperature control. 


The High School at Healdsburg. 

This building is of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, and is designed in the Spanish 
renaissance period of architecture. On account 
of the slope of the ground to the left (as you 
face the building), it is possible to get a base- 
ment in the left wing. In this basement has 
been included space for auto mechanics’ shop 
work. On the floor above is the woodworking 
department. Being isolated from the main 
building, the noise which necessarily accom- 
panies the work of such a department does not 
disturb the classes in the academic building. 
For the same reason, the cooking laboratories 
and domestic science department were placed 
in the opposite wing building to the right. The 
latter has a cooking laboratory, model dining 
room, sewing room, fitting room, and all the 
necessary equipment and paraphernalia for this 
work. 

In the central building, which includes all 
academic subjects, and other departmental 
rooms, inclines are used instead of stairways. 
There is a combination auditorium and gym- 
nasium, which has a level floor, and by an in 


genious arrangement, can be converted to either 
purpose very readily. In the basement space 
below the auditorium are the boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms and showers, and also a large ag- 
ricultural and dairying departmental room. In 
addition, a large sized boys’ recreation room and 
a girls’ recreation room are to be found in the 
basement. These are in the nature of lunch 
rooms, inasmuch as a school of this size cannot 
afford a separate cafeteria. 

This type of plant is very compact, and one 
which has given this district a great deal of 
building for a small amount of money. The 
cost of the central building was in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000 and the estimate for the 
future wing building is $35,000. 

The Lincoln Grammar School at Napa. 

This two story grammar school building is 
designed in Tudor gothie style. The construc- 
tion is a concrete frame with veneer of tapestry 
brick, which makes a very pleasing effect. The 
trim is cream glazed terra cotta. The plan in- 
cludes seventeen classrooms and all the neces- 
sary auxiliary rooms, such as library, princi- 
pal’s publie and private offices, teachers’ room, 
etc. 

A combination auditorium and gymnasium is 
located at one end of the building. This makes 
it possible to conduct this unit entirely sepa- 
rate from the main school plant, if desired. 
The dressing rooms for boys and girls are 
located beneath the stage. This makes a very 
economical arrangement. Complete auditorium 
equipment and facilities are provided. 

On the second floor there is a spectators’ 
gallery for visitors for use when games and 
exercises are being held in the gymnasium. A 
large kindergarten room with a spacious fire- 
place, and separate cloak room for boys and 
girls, are located on the ground floor. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 650. In- 
clines are used instead of stairways. Building 
is heated with steam heating plant. 

The Shearer Grammar School at Napa. 

This building is a two story grammar school 
of construction and design similar to the Lin- 
coln grammar school at Napa, California. This 
school has a slate roof. In this plan the audi- 
torium is placed in the front central portion of 
the building, and has a seating capacity of 700. 

This building has nineteen classrooms, to- 
gether with library, spacious kindergarten 
room, administrative offices, teachers’ room, and 
other auxiliary rooms, as shown on _ plans. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL OF THE CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL, CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
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THE CAMPBELL UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMPBELL, CALIF. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 


} 


There are separate toilets for large and small faery 
- oem o 


boys and large and small girls provided at the ~--wge UI ay 
ground level bordering on the playground to ae ar ; 





the rear. 


The Union Grammar School at Campbell. 

The design of this building is adapted from 
the Italian, and the central entrance feature 
borders slightly on the monumental. The con- 





struction is reinforced concrete with fireproof 
corridors, and the building has a terra cotta 

tile roof. This is a one story building with 
twenty classrooms, cooking laboratory, cafeteria, 
household arts department, and a large kinder- 
garten room with fireplace, and a number of 
other special features. 


| There is a large open terrace adjoining the 
kindergarten to be used in holding outdoor ex- 
ercises, and for the sand boxes, ete., in connec- 
tion with this department. The auditorium has 
a bowled floor, and a seating capacity of about 
1,200. There are special dressing rooms in 
direct connection with the stage and complete 
electrical and stage equipment are provided. 
There are also a number of auxiliary rooms, 
including administrative offices, library, teach- 
ers’ room, parent-teachers’ room, board of edu- 








cation room, medical examination room, ete. 
Separate toilets for the large and small girls 
and large and small boys are provided. On the 
rear court there are open cloisters which pro- P 
vide shelter space for the children to play in. 7 NRE 
The contract price of this building was = i as } 
$135,000. It is located in a farming community, ae bone “y 
and has a twenty-acre site. The plan for future ) 
expansion includes the addition of a gymnasium ; 
behind the auditorium and several additional | 
classrooms. “4 } - 
The High School at Elk Grove. F ‘Tal ali] 
This building is a very compact type. It is | | “<a ; seh =. 
built of brick construction with terra cotta ero . 
tile roof, and is designed in the Gothie archi f TS t: & ~~ 
tecture, with very simple terra cotta ornament. Spr a 
This building has complete facilities for three be ad 
hundred students and cost $125,000. The audi- Coal 
torium has a seating capacity of 650. Manual 
arts and gymnasium are housed separately. 
\ erm, 
The Union High School at Burlingame. Ss€,~ 
This is another example of the combined one 
and two story California type. The design is 








in classic architecture, and construction is re 
inforced concrete FLOOR PLANS OF THE CAMPBELL UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 
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THE LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NAPA, CALIF. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


This building plan is a very economical type. 
This school was constructed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4.00 per square foot of floor area. 
Facing the building, the left-hand wing con- 
tains the household arts and science depart- 
ments, with complete auxiliary rooms, and 
equipment, especially designed for the needs of 
this school. The right-hand wing is the aca- 
demic unit, general 
study hall, ete. 
There is a cooperative book store with sales 
counter for the distribution and sale of used 
books. This department is conducted by the 
students. 


containing rooms for 


academic subjects, library, 


The main central two story building houses 
the general administrative offices, the princi- 
pal’s and vice principal’s offices, and board of 
education room, which is also used for teachers’ 
conferences. There are separate rooms for men 
teachers and women teachers, also special rooms 
for boys’ student activities and girls’ student 
activities. There is an auditorium seating 
fifteen hundred people, complete stage equip- 
ment, etc. At the rear of the stage there is a 
special room for band and orchestra practice. 
This is isolated because of the noise, and so 
located that it will not disturb other classes. 
There are also large property and dressing 
rooms. 
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Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NAPA, CALIF. 


Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 
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MIDDLE SECTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, HEALDSBURG, CALIF. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif 


Adjoining the stage is an open-air stage for the second floor of the main building are located for one-act plays, class meetings, and similar 
ut-of-doors assemblies, lectures, ete. In the the commercial department, art department, assemblies. 
landscaping scheme the ground has been ter- and other advanced academic subjects. It is the first one of its kind in the state of 
raced in the form of a bowl, and open-air There is also a “Little Theater,” with stage, California, and is designed to be in harmony 
benches are provided. As many as two thousand and regular auditorium facilities. More than with the little theater idea being promoted by 
people can be seated in this open-air theater one thousand people can be assembled here at the University of California. This complete 
at one time. It is located in the rear south one time. This room is_ particularly well school plant has more than 72,000 square feet 
court of the building, where it is sheltered from adapted to courses in public speaking, debating, of floor area, and was constructed at a cost of 


the winds, and where the sun may reach it. On musical recitation work, and is used extensively $275,000. 
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First Floor Plan. 
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Second Floor Plan ENTRANCE DETAIL, HIGH SCHOOL, HEALDSBURG, CALIF. 
SKETCH PLANS OF THE HEALDSBURG, CALIF., HIGH SCHOOL. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW, UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME, CALIF. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A WING OF THE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
BURLINGAME, CALIF. 


Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME, CALIF. 
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GENERAL VIEW, HIGH SCHOOL, ELK GROVE, CALIF. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, ELK GROVE, CALIF. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, ELK GROVE, CALIF. 
Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 




















GENERAL VIEW, SANTA CLARA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA CLARA, CALIF. Wm. H. Weeks, Architect. 
Brick Construction and Terra Cotta Trim. 
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SIDE DETAIL, . 
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PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 


SHEARER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NAPA, CALIF. 


Wm. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JOHN L. SHEARER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, N: 
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H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE CLOVIS HIGH SCHOOL, CLOVIS, CALIF. W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif 


A HIGH SCHOOL PARASITE. 
J. D. Boydston, Apollo, Pa. 






ch vear a horde of agents swoop down upon , t : 
the unsuspecting students of the: modern high Jace f } 
Sc! witl rings and pins, banners and badge Ss, P Me 
1 with high pressure selling methods attempt ee eee “5 
t . t across sales. welve persons called P a | Fe 
us last vear in a small high school of two ” A) | 
hundred students. I wonder what happened in at ; ; y 
the larger schools? Some of the twelve opened "4. rf él, : Bi! 
: \ Bmesherh, fT 6 decree ange renter 4 WY, j 
( . bs . - « 4 7 - ' 





npaign headquarte rs and had workers em- 
; } , ae y] al t "T receives: ral 
> f eG + vies i: = . sae ——= Sees =e — ry. 4 Baie! tan Pat 


ploved among the students, made dates with ie - a 
influential high school girls, and by a campaign 
worthy of a better cause attempted to make * , iP [esr Sol ten} 
Our order which was finally given to a loeal 
jeweler amounted to two hundred dollars. <A 
conservative estimate of the money spent by 
these agents in a fruitless effort to “land” us is . + _- sou |] 
thousand dollars. > aes 4s a an 7! gee A epee SY ee ree ~— + 
Who pays the bills 2 i - TL —_ —— F 





Since Pennsylvania is spending thousands of 


’ FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CLOVIS HIGH SCHOOL, CLOVIS, CALII 


dollars in eliminating San Jose Seale from our 

trees, nits and ticks from our stock, mosquitoes 

from our swamps, wouldn’t it be well to have 
coneerted effort among high school men to 

eliminate the selling parasite which infects the 
ot 


school ¢ 


[here is a period in the life of high school 
dents when the purchase of pennants and 
ss rings is advisable. That pe riod is best 
ognized by the high school authorities, and 


1) 
Y 


needs can be met more economically through 





YY 


ne dealers. High school men should frown 


Y 


n any attempt to pass off low-quality goods 


exorbitant prices through agents who prey 
the overburdened “Dads” who want Mary 
1 John to have all he advantages the 


nes’ ”’ are getting. High school me n! Le t’ 


the high school parasite! 


[he schools can be made as quiet as King 





tomb was before Lord Carnavon found it,” a ae 7 Kai G 
: = ‘ \_——. ee a a ae: fo 
urged a Peoria, Ill., school board member, “by > To ee 
ering all the floors with linoleum.” Well, we = : mn 


id a notion that he intended to hush up the SECOND FLOOR PLAN. CLOVIS HIGH SCHOOL. CLOVIS. CALI! 
idies. W. H. Weeks, Architect 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME FALLACIES IN SCHOOL TAXATION 
PROPOSALS. 


The stringency in school funds in many sec- 
tions of the country has prompted educators 
here and there to venture suggestions on de- 
vising new sources of taxation. Some of these 
suggestions deal almost wholly with local and 
exceptional conditions and ignore the funda- 
mentals of sound taxation. 


Where proper studies in the field of taxation 
had previously been made the proposals for in- 
creased tax revenues have concerned themselves 
with a more equitable distribution of the bur- 
den on property, a tax on mineral and forestry 
production, or a graduated income tax. Where 
the proponent, however, has not traveled in the 
domains of taxation he is likely to venture some 
peculiar innovations. 


One of the favorite panaceas to remedy school 
fund shortages is an amusement tax. An east- 
ern educator, who is constantly on the public 
rostrum, proposed such a tax a few years ago. 
Since then he has looked into the subject and 
remains silent. A former state superintendent, 
in a report just made public, comes forward 
with that kind of a proposal. Here it is: 


“There are in Texas thousands of wage-earn- 
ing adults who pay nothing directly to the sup- 
port of town, county, or state government, or 
to state enterprises, unless it be in the one form 
of the poll tax. Such persons own no real estate, 
and place their savings in a form not easily 
taxed. Many of them live in rented houses or 
in boarding houses or hotels. Such persons can 
justly be taxed through their ability to indulge 
in various amusements. A small tax on each 
ticket of entrance to various amusements would 
produce considerable revenue for education and 
other state enterprises, and would exact a not 
unreasonable toll from those who give evidence, 
by indulgences in amusements, of their ability 
to contribute to the support of the state gov- 
ernment and to education. The burden upon 
each individual would be so small as to work 
no real hardship, and it would fall chiefly upon 
those well able to pay. In regard to a tax on 
picture shows, the corporation outside the state, 
which furnishes the films can be taxed on the 
film itself when it enters the state, and thus be 
forced to contribute a just revenue to the state 
in which it does an enormous business.” 


The answer is simple: The man who owns 
no real estate, lives in a rented house or in a 
boarding house or hotel is nevertheless a tax- 
payer. He provides the money that enables the 
owner or landlord to pay taxes. A tax on the 
movie theater-goers w exact a larger revenue 
from parents and children than it would from 
the fewer boarding house or hotel habitues. To 
tax a film when it comes into the state places 
the tax on those who go to the theaters to see 
the film. The film producer places the tax on 
the cost of production. The consumer pays it. 

Thus, it must be apparent that social con 
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ditions cannot become the guide to an equitable 
tax system. If a luxury is to be taxed, then 
all who indulge in the luxury must bear the 
burden whether they be single or married, live 
in mansions or cheap boarding houses. The 
man who lives in a rented house may be less 
able to pay taxes than the man who owns his 
own home. But, when he pays rent he pays 
taxes also. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to enter 
into a discussion of the general subject of taxa- 
tion in its various aspects except to point out 
the fallacy into which men are likely to fall who 
enter with undue haste into the subject of taxa- 
tion for the purpose of stimulating school rev- 
enues, 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY VERSUS 
SCHOOLHOUSE ECONOMY. 

At a time when the pressure throughout tne 
United States for more classrooms in the 
housing of grade school children is intense, the 
cry against ornamental high school buildings 
is frequently heard. The advent of the high 
school has, with characteristic enterprise, 
prompted school architects and school boards to 
invest that institution with finer designs than 
has been given to grade schools and to equip 
them more liberally in the way of appointment 
and utilities. 

While sheer extravagance in decking out 
school buildings should at no time be tolerated, 
it does not follow that a structure which ex- 
emplifies beauty in design and ornamentation 
must be condemned as an extravagant venture. 
Nor can any sound argument be advanced why 
high schools should not give expression to the 
finer conceptions of architectural achievement. 
This by no means argues that grade schools 
should be ugly, but it does argue that the larger 
structure is more capable of an imposing ex- 
pression. 

In discussing school architecture the interests 
of the youth come primarily into play. The 
housing should not only embody the utilitarian 
in order that the business of the school may 
be served in the highest degree, but also con- 
template the cultural side of the student. To 
render his surroundings beautiful tends to in- 
culeate tastes and standards which will elevate 
him to higher aims and nobler objectives. 

A member of the Chicago board of education, 
W. K. Fellows, who is a professional architect, 
recently said: 

“T am in favor of going even further than we 
do in architectural beauty. I am inelined to 
believe that future construction will see all the 
charm and grace that can be conceived put into 
our school buildings. Let the lasting impres- 
sions of our school children be pleasant ones. 
It really should be a part of their education. 
Economy can be effected in other ways.” 

But, aside from the interest of the student, 
the rearing of commodious and _ attractive 
schoolhouse structures have their value for the 
community as a whole. The community that 
has reared a splendid high school and has in- 
vested the same with architectural beauty and 
grace, has gained not only in prestige, but has 
stimulated civie pride and local patriotism to 
a considerable degree. An impressive structure 
dignifies the cause of education and stimulates 
participation in the gifts of learning. 

Just as the material advancement of the com 
munity is reflected in fine business blocks and 
large factory buildings, so the civie and cultural 
progress of that community is reflected in the 
grace and dignity of its public buildings. To 
hold that a high school building must take on 
the plainness of a factory structure is unten- 
able. If any structures in the community are 
to reflect the finer impulses and tastes of a 
people, the high school and the publie library 
may well be chosen for that purpose. 


The argument that high schools should be 
exceedingly plain in order to permit the build- 
ing of more grade schools presupposes gross 
extravagance in constructing the former and 
that the elimination of this extravagance would 
relieve the grade school shortage. This can 
hardly be accepted as being true and, if it were 
true, does not prove that high schools should 
not excel in architectural beauty and that ample 
grade schools should not be provided just the 
same, 

Primarily all children must be provided with 
a chance to attend school, and here the interests 
of the grade school must precede those of the 
high school. But, a well supported school sys- 
tem not only provides sufficient housing for its 
grade school pupils, but appropriate housing for 
its high school students as well. The interests 
of the one are not supposed to interfere with 
the interests of the other. The high school, 
therefore, may exemplify architectural beauty 
and dignity without depriving a single grade 
school child of its prerogative to secure a seat. 


SOME THEORIES AND SOME FACTS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The general shortage in_ school seating 
throughout the cities and villages of the United 
States gives rise to complaints which are in 
most instances embarrassing to school authori- 
ties and in some quite pathetic and even ludi- 
crous. When things are not what they should 
be, there is a tendency to lodge the blame some- 
where. Somebody has discovered the reason 
why things are wrong and some one else has 
the first aid remedy in his vest pocket. 

When the taxpayer discovers that his chil- 
dren are not properly housed, he ejects a howl. 
Then the newspaper editor comes upon the scene 
to second the motion, and to offer a few amend- 
ments that will fix things in a jiffy. He charges 
polities and graft to begin with. That always 
sounds logical and finds appeal. 

An editor in a New York state city delivered 
himself recently of the following bravado: “It 
is not enough for contractors to explain that 
help is scarce. What the people want is schools, 
not explanations. The claim of the chairman 
of the board of education requires an answer. 
Let it be run down. Let the administration 
that is responsible for the construction of 
schools answer. People who are paying so much 
as we are paying for education require an over- 
hauling of the system that is proving so in- 
efficient. Slackness is not tolerable in relation 
to schools. When the welfare of children is 
concerned, polities and graft are little less than 
criminal.” 

Those who have wrestled with the building 
situation know that labor has been searce, that 
the cost of material has been high, that school 
budgets have their legal limitations, and that 
even American cities with ample school funds 
have been hampered in securing adequate school- 
housing. 


We do not pretend to say that the complain- 
ing editor has not a 


od ease against the local 
board of edueation. But, it is common knowl- 
edge that throughout the United States the ad- 
justments between tax limitations and mount- 


ing costs, as applied to school administration, 
insurmountable difficulties in 
meeting actual school needs. 


have caused 


The charge of graft and politics is not well 
founded when it is remembered that selfish in- 
terests are served by over-activity rather than 
by non-activity. In other words, graft and 
politics are more likely to arise in non-essential 
or extravagant schoolhouse construction than in 
failure to engage in construction activities. 


There is no question that some of the over- 
crowding in the American schools is due to a 
lack of foresight on the part of those in 
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authority. But, on the whole it must be ad- 
mitted that the same public which now voices 
its complaints the loudest is apt to be most 
critical when increasing tax burdens are sug- 
Let us not forget that altogether too 
many American cities have turned down bond 
issues for needed schoolhousing and where the 
evil of crowding and part-time classes has be- 
come an accepted fact. There are those who 
shout graft and polities when a project is pro- 
posed and then utter the same cry when it is 
not realized. 


gested. 


The shift in the country’s economic condi- 
tions, brought on by the late world war, has 
inflicted grave difficulties upon the school ad- 
ministrative authorities. That these difficulties 
have not in every instance been met is not so 
much due to a lack of desire or ability to meet 
them as it is to a complication of circumstances 
which rendered their mastery almost an impos- 
sibility. 

Viewing the schoolhousing situation as it 
exists in the United States today it may be 
safely said that there is a wholesome effort all 
along the line to provide every child with a seat. 
The average American needs to be convinced 
that the schools are in need and he usually 
responds handsomely. The boards of education 
throughout the land are on the job and will 
within a reasonable time, as local conditions 
permit, overcome the difficulties that now con- 
front them. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AS A SEPARATE 
GOVERNMENTAL ENTITY. 

In states where the school finances are sub- 
‘ect to control by city councils, or other munici- 
pal agencies, there has been much discussion 
on the advisability of granting boards of edu- 
cation a degree of financial independence. 

These discussions have exhausted all that 
might be said either way. The general argu- 
ment urged against giving school authorities a 
wider control over financial matters has been 
based upon the fear that extravagance would 
be the result of the experiment. 
is that 


The answer 
where school authorities are made 
directly responsible to the people for the ex- 
penditures made, a policy of conservatism has 
followed. Evidence to that effect is ample and 
conclusive. 

On the other hand, it has been demonstrated 
that where municipal agencies have control 
over the school finances they are likely to inter- 
fere with school administration policies which 
are entirely beyond their province. 

Thus, it has happened that city councils, 
mayors and boards of estimates have under- 
taken to prune school budgets and thereby have 
virtually told the school authorities what com- 
pensation shall be paid and what the extent of 
the professional service shall be. In Buffalo, 
for instance, the school board fixed the super- 
intendent’s salary and a 
promptly revised it. 


municipal agency 
It required the supreme 
court to determine that the municipal agency 
was incompetent to regulate any salary list pro- 
vided by the school authorities. 

The controversy is aggravated where finan- 
cial independence is sought with full power to 
levy taxes and to employ the machinery for the 
collection of taxes for school maintenance. The 
municipalities are now equipped with all the 
machinery necessary to levy and collect taxes, 
thus making any duplication of the same 


seem superfluous. This contention is sound. 


The same agency that collects the taxes for 
the various branches of a local government may 
idvantageously include the tax yield designed 
for the maintenance of the schools. The same 
issessors and the same treasurer may serve the 


schools that serves the community as a whole. 
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It is therefore not a question of creating 
more machinery in order to ensure greater 
financial independence in the administration of 
the schools, but rather to utilize the existing 
institutions. The real question is, who shall 
determine what funds are required for the 
schools and who shall determine their expendi- 
ture? 

And the answer here must be that the regu- 
larly constituted board of education is best 
qualified to determine the needs of the schools 
and the application of the funds placed at their 
disposal. The limitations which must attend 
all funds exacted from the public must be fixed 
by state law. These limitations must not only 
recognize the requirements of all branches of 
local government, but must also be fixed with 
a due regard for the tax ability of the com- 
munity. 

PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES IN AMER- 

ICAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The system of popular education to which 
this country is committed, and which has thus 
far served it reasonably well, has in recent years 
assumed tendencies which are becoming more 
pronounced each day. These have found their 
inception and impetus in the evolution of our 
social and industrial conditions, and are cur- 
rently reflected in school administrative policies. 

When some one suggested that a good school 
implied teachable pupils as well as capable 
teachers, he also pointed out the avenue to a 
wider scope of educational service. It is the 
function of the school to teach the child, but 
to put the child into a teachable condition was, 
and still is, clearly within the province of the 
home. 

The child is supposed to be brought to the 
school properly fed, clean in person, suitably 
clothed and adequately supplied with books and 
paraphernalia. That was the old time concep- 
tion which ought to hold good today. But, 
the home gradually shifted some of its own 
burdens upon the school. It remained for the 
school to discover that Jane had bad tonsils, 
that Mary’s eyesight was off, that Buddy needed 
attention to his teeth, and that Lucy was un- 
dernourished. Thus, the school not only as- 
sumed the task of teaching the child but also 
sought to put him into a teachable condition. 
In other words, it looked after the physical 
welfare of the child in order that his mental 
progress might be properly advanced. 

But, on the whole these tendencies gain their 
acceptance in the expediency and utility that 
have followed. It has been amply demonstrated 
that the school is well suited in augmenting 
parental care toward rearing a better child 
physically, and thereby producing a more 
teachable pupil with the final result that a more 
sturdy citizenship is trained. 

Thus, while the social and industrial changes 
in our national life have thrown new respon- 
sibilities upon the schools, the educators have 
met the situation with characteristic American 
enterprise and energy. Society is making 
larger demands upon the system of popular 
education than ever before and it is not claim- 
ing too much to hold that these demands are 
being met in a most satisfactory manner. 
ENDOWING HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF 

LEARNING AND NEGLECTING 
THE LOWER. 

There has been a tendency in this country 
on the part of wealthy men to endow with a 
liberal hand the higher institutions of learning. 
No country in the world has received finer ex- 
pressions of concern and generosity at the hands 
of accumulated wealth for the cultural progress 
of the people than has been demonstrated in the 
United States. 
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In fact, the funds designed to aid higher 
education have been so richly endowed that 
those in charge of them have manifested deep 
concern as to their utilitarian disposition. 
Those in authority have within the past year 
given expression to the increasing difficulties 
which confront them in determining the wis- 
dom of investment in the light of a promise 
for commensurate results. The number of 
young men who have sought the higher institu- 
tions of learning as attractive centers for a 
congenial existence without a serious purpose 
in life, has increased to a disturbing degree. 

But, what about popular education? Does it 
require the generous encouragement of private 
wealth? The common answer is in the nega- 
tive: Popular education is maintained by pub- 
lie taxation; it needs no further aid at the 
hands of private generosity. 

And yet what are the facts? There are thou- 
sands of school districts in this country where 
a high school, a genuinely complete elementary 
school, or a special school to meet some special 
local need is badly needed and where such in- 
stitution cannot, owing to the limitations of the 
tax ability of the community, ever be secured. 
With the expansion of the system of popular 
education and the enrichment of courses of 
study, the public school funds have not only 
been strained to their utmost, but in many in- 
stances the erection of adequate buildings to 
meet changed conditions has been an impossi- 
bility. 

There are in this country some gratifying 
instances where men of wealth have donated 
high schools and technical schools in communi- 
ties that could not otherwise afford to establish 
them. There are something like twenty-three 
high schools which are the gifts of rich men. 
More schools of the class named, many more, 
are needed and would tend to fill the great void 
that now exists and which stands as a barrier 
to that equality of educational opportunity that 
the American youth is entitled to. 

The obligation to provide publie schools and 
to support them adequately should not be 
lessened. Nor should that sense of proprietor- 
ship which brings the citizenship closer to the 
schools and which stimulates patriotism and 
love for country, be in any degree lessened. 
Sut, with an uneven distribution of wealth and 
& variation in the tax ability, the school district 
which is poor in means and rich in children 
may be found in great numbers. It is here 
where the rich man, who is generously inclined 
and who has a love for the rising generation 
and a sincere concern in the well-being of his 
fellowman, may make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the community and thereby add to the 
well-being of the nation. There never was a 
more opportune time than now for men of the 
trpe mentioned to render a distinguished service 
to their people. 

CAMDEN BOARD NOT TO BLAME. 

The blame for the disastrous schoolhouse fire 
which occurred at the Cleveland school near 
Camden, S. C., last May has frequently in the 
publie journals been lodged against the Camden 
board of education. 


This charge is incorrect. The board was in 
nowise, either remotely or otherwise responsible 
for the unfortunate affair. Superintendent J. 
“The Camden school 
authorities were in nowise even connected with 
the Cleveland school. The Cleveland school was 
situated ten miles from Camden under a sepa- 
rate board of trustees who lived near the build- 
ing.” 

The Camden, S. (.. board of education feels 
justly aggrieved, and the explanation presented 
herewith is made in vindication of that body 
against an erroneous and unjust impression. 


G. Richards, Jr., says: 








The Teachers Wage 


Leo G. Schussman. 


In the present time of increasing insistence 
on counting costs, the question of limiting the 
expenditures for public education is one which 
confronts every school board. Inasmuch as the 
salary of the teacher comprises the largest single 
item in the budget, naturally a scrutinizing at- 
tention is and should be turned in that direc- 
tion. The ordinary man of the street quite 
summarily disposes of the matter with the dic- 
tum, “Cut the pay of the teacher.” But is this 
either a just or a proper solution from the point 
of view of the taxpayer or the teacher? 

The wage of the worker is becoming more 
and more a delicate matter for arbitrary dis- 
posal. Industrial unrest and open strife are 
fundamentally an outgrowth of differences in 
regard to the wage scale, and no solution is 
now even proposed without a fair consideration 
of the side of the employee as well as that of 
the employer, so that wage and 
agreements mark all industrial relationships. 
The strange thing seems to be that in spite of 
this fact involving a recognition of fair play 
in industrial circles, the cry of high taxes seems 
to cause the average citizen to forget that these 
very principles of right and equity apply with 
equal justice in the case of employees who are 
paid from the tax dollar devoted to the educa- 
tion of his own children. As it is, there seems 
to be all too little objection raised to this sum- 
mary conclusion, that to lower taxes we must 
first cut the pay of the teacher. It is with the 
idea in mind of placing before the members of 
boards of education and the general public the 
facts relative to the question of the teacher’s 
salary during the last decade, so that a definite 
basis for evaluating the relative pay of the 
teacher based on the absolute purchasing power 
of the dollar, may be presented and the teacher 


conferences 


accorded the same measure of fair play given 
to other wage earners, that this study is made. 

There is an old saw to the effect that “Figures 
can’t lie, but liars do figure.” To this may be 
added that figures are made to tell the truth, 
but if presented wrongly they are sure to con- 
falsehood. Very often isolated statistics 
are used to prove as false the very thing they 
represent. Unrelated figures lend themselves 
very readily to illegitimate manipulation and 
when accepted by an over-trustful public they 
are sure to result in much harm. 

Thus the bald that teachers are 
receiving about twice as much now in 1923 as 
they received in 1914 may be easily twisted to 
indicate that the teacher is now being paid too 
much. This and similar statements are insinu- 
atingly used with marked success to create an 
unfavorable opinion of public education in the 
minds of the general public by those whose pur- 
pose is twofold, first to undermine public con- 
fidence in our schools through unfair criticism, 
and second, to injure them by cutting necessary 
funds below the level of passable efficiency. 
The taxpayer seems to be in a state of mind 
readily susceptible to any suggestion which on 
its face pretends to cut the tax rate, so that 
when he is told that the greedy fist which takes 
the greater part of his tax dollar is the slim 
hand of the “school marm” he is quite sure to 
jump at the conclusion that surely such a small 
person is not entitled to the lion’s share, and 
therefore there must be something wrong in the 
distribution of school moneys. The next sug- 
gestion, to cut the teacher’s salary, is, of course, 
quite evident, especially when the suggestion 
comes from one who poses as a friend of the 
schools and who merely wishes to expose the 
extravagance in the salary budget. 

It is as easy as it is insidious for one who 
is not in sympathy with the idea of public edu- 


vey 


statement 


cation, a type of citizen becoming increasingly 
active, to find plausible grounds which may be 
quite foreign to the real purpose underlying 
his motive and action in dinning into the ears 
of the taxpayer the unwarranted conclusion that 
it is the salary of the teacher which constitutes 
the black beast of high taxes, and that the 
schools at present lack effective leadership. He 
does two things thereby. He not only centers 
an unthinking antagonism on the part of the 
taxpayer upon and toward the financial support 
of the schools, but he also strikes at the very 
foundation of efficiency, viz: trained and 
efficient workers, to secure and keep which re- 
quires proper pay and confidence in hearty co- 
operation. 

Primarily there are two fundamental consid- 
erations involved in discussing the wage or sal- 
ary of any group of workers. The first is the 
value of the service rendered to the one paying 
the wages, and second, the true value of that 
salary in terms of living requirements and costs. 
Economically, the cost of living is a most im- 
portant item. Socially, however, the value of 
service rendered enters vitally into the consid- 
eration of a salary schedule, especially in the 
case of an occupation which is so closely bound 
up in the welfare of the community as is teach- 
ing in the public school. 

Just what is 
the service of the teacher worth to you and to 
the community ? 


A question is now in order: 


What comparative value may 
be placed on the work of the teacher as com- 
pared with the real service value of other work- 
ers and employees? the the 
is largely futural, it is 
quite apt to be underestimated and overshad- 
the more 
service of other classes of workers. 


Since work of 


teacher as to results 
functioning 

But seri- 
ously, is there any other phase of human en- 


deavor that bulks larger and is of more intrinsic 


owed by immediately 


value than teaching the future citizens who are 
to make up the community, control its indus- 
tries, run its banks, make its laws and provide 
for its continued growth and prosperity? Has 
any community any more valuable assets than 
its children? And is there any other asset or 
material value in any community that is more 
susceptible of being shifted from the credit 
column of the public ledger to that of liability 
or debt in terms of future citizenship? In 
potentiality childhood is neutral, but it is up to 
the community, for sheer self-preservation if for 
no other reason, to see that its childhood and 
youth are trained and developed into a positive 
rather than a negative value and to do this 
demands much more money in 1923 than it did 
to do the same job in 1914. It is the distinct 


and sole work and purpose of the school to 
swing this latent possibility into the credit 
column of the community ledger. This is its 


big job. But to accomplish this task requires 
both financial and moral backing on the part 
of the citizens of the community. While there 
is no wish to undervalue any other phase of 
public or private service, calling or profession, 
the fact is that the work of the teacher is of 
supreme value and importance, so much so that 
it is suicidal for any community, state or nation 
to neglect consideration and 
supervision and to provide adequate support 


to give careful 


commensurate with the value of the work re- 
quired to be done and the service to be ren- 
dered in the great work of educating the Amer- 
ican citizen for service and usefulness as a true 
American. Such is the high dignity and im- 
portance of the teacher. 

Just where does the teacher stand among the 


various workers of the community? Is she on 
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a dead level with the unskilled worker, the 
skilled artisan, the semi-professional or the pro- 
fessional group in the importance and intrinsic 
value of the service rendered? Difference of 
opinion will naturally prevent a summary dis- 
posal of the question. Yet it is in order to 
suggest that the true worth of the teacher in 
her ministry to society cannot be overestimated, 
and that in reality the community cannot ren- 
der an account of “paid in full” to the service 
of the efficient and conscientious teacher. There 
is an element of vicariousness, a missionary 
spirit, which does not admit of evaluation or 
satisfaction in a stipend of gold. However, this 
should not prevent a fair evaluation of the 
tangible aspects of the work of the teacher and 
of payment in that respect in full for service 
rendered. 

In this comparison it may be well to start 
at the lowest wage scale and work up. Mone- 
tarily considered, dollar for dollar, is the work 
of the teacher merely cn a par with that of the 
ordinary laborer in the mills and on the street ? 
Surely there is no one who will contend that 
the work of the teacher 
greater remuneration. 


does not eall for a 
Is her work in its value 
to the community equal to or above that ren- 
dered by the men who build our homes, paint 
our steeples or run our engines? Forgetting 
for a moment the fact of sex differences, does 
it not seem that the making, the directing and 
the adorning the lives of the boys and girls of 
our community is really a more valuable service 
than the making, directing and adorning the 
material things of life with which these very 
children are destined to deal as the future 
directors and manipulators? Should the teacher 
be reted with the stenographer, the bookkeeper, 
or is there a more intrinsic value in her work 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the com- 
munity Again, teaching is personal service. 
Surely it rates higher than manicuring nails 
or the performance of tonsorial service. Then, 
too, may it not be as vital in every respect as 
the personal service rendered in a medical or 
dental ministration ? 

These questions have been raised not for the 
purpose of arbitrarily disposing of the topic 
under discussion but for the purpose of stimu- 
lating thought about the status of the 
teacher and her work. One might go on and 
suggest a comparison with the intrinsic com- 
munity value of the salaried business man, 
bank employee and the like. For the purpose 
of comparison it may be taken for granted that 
no one would seriously object to placing the 
teacher on a level with the higher types of 
skilled operatives as a least consideration. Yet 
for statistical purposes comparisons may be 
made also with the pay of ordinary skilled labor 
bearing in mind that the conclusions are ex- 
tremely conservative because of the relative 
lowering of the status of the teacher’s work in 
the attempt to place a comparative monetary 
measure of value upon her work and service to 
the community. 


re al 


Taking the year 1914 as the basic year, we 
are able to draw some definite conclusions as 
to the relative value of the money or dollars 
paid to the teacher as well as to other workers. 
The figures relating to teachers’ salaries were 
taken from the 1923 report of the special com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries and Schedules of 
the N. E. A., of which Dr. Evendon was chair- 
man. The data relating to wages was taken 
from the reports on Labor and Wages as indi- 
cated by the Union Wage Scale and appearing 
in the publications of the U. 
Labor. 


S. Department of 
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HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The former consisted only of the 
joyless drill, drill of pointer and 
tuning-fork. 

Today's teacher revels in ad- 
vanced choral composition, includ- 
ing excerpts from oratorio and opera; 
orchestral music by the pupils them- 
selves; and the study of Music Appre- 
ciation through hearing the world’s 
greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much re- 
search for informational and histor- 
ical material concerning great 
composers and their compositions. 







Teachers will find “What We Hear 
in Music,” by Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
a veritable treasure-trove for daily 
reference and class use. 

For High School Music History 
and Appreciation, there is no book 
yet published that can be compared 
as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for 
sale by all dealers in Victor prod- 
ucts, or will be sent direct, postpaid, 
for $1.15. Your school library is 


incomplete without a copy of “What 
We Hear in Music.” 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
TABLE 1. 


A study of the actual value or purchasing power of Teachers Salaries in the U. S. since 1914, 
based on a combination of tables 17 and 18 in the report of the N. E. A. on Salaries. 


Salary Loss — % of Realsalary 
Index Median % inc. shd. be Gain loss or values in 
cost of salary Increase over to eql. $ over gainover terms of 
Year living in U.S. in $ 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
Elementary Teachers of the U. S. 
1914 100 728 “a or — eee : sie 728 
1919 193 863 135 18.5 1405 —524 —38.2 450 
1920 196 1195 467 64 1427 —232 16.2 619 
1923 167 1570 842 115 1226 +344 +28 932 
Junior High School Teachers. 
1914 100 780 ee Sake —_— 8450 or 780 
1919 193 958 178 20 1505 —547 36.2 478 
1920 196 1306 526 67.4 1558 -252 16.1 655 
1923 167 1704 924 118.4 1202 +502 T'4E1.7 1105 
Senior High School Teachers. 
1914 100 1101 ve rece —— 8 =—i(ité Kh deta 1101 
1919 193 1233 132 11.9 2124 “391 “419 640 
1920 196 1610 590 54.4 2157 547 -25.3 822 
1923 167 2033 932 84.6 1838 +195 -17.7 1295 
The first significant item to be noted is the of carpenters in the United States increased 


the index of the cost of living. In the five-year 
interim between 1914 and 1919 the cost of liv- 
ing increased 93 per cent, or nearly doubled. 
Note the actual increase in teachers’ salary, 
bearing in mind the fact that this small in- 
crease came late in the period, much later than 
in the case of any other wage earner, so that 
the first four years, or until 1918 in the fall, 
the teachers’ salary increase was in reality much 
less than that given in the figures for the last 
year or 1919. While the cost of living nearly 
doubled, elementary teachers received only an 
increase or raise 18.5 per cent, junior high 
teachers 20 per cent and senior high teachers 
only 11.9 per cent. This means that the actual 
money value or purchasing power of the teach- 
er’s salary actually decreased from 36 per cent 
to nearly 42 per cent. ‘This practically 
amounted to a direct cut of that percentage in 
the wages paid in 1919 as compared with 1914. 
During this same period, however, the wages 


42 per cent, painters 48 per cent, hod carriers 
55 per cent, blacksmith’s helpers 81 per cent, 
and pressmen 46 per cent, and the increase to 
these lines of employment took place a year and 
more before the lesser total increase in teachers’ 
salaries was effective. The fact stands out that 
in no line of paid activity was there a less in- 
crease in wages during the five-year period than 
was the case with teachers. It should also be 
noted at this point that although other lines of 
occupation were paying at least twice as great 
an increase and the teacher could thus have 
commanded a much higher salary by going into 
other lines of work she stuck to her job. 
Taking the year 1920, which marks the high 
water mark of the cost of living, we find the 
elementary teacher receiving an increase of 64 
per cent, the junior high teacher 67.4 per cent, 
and the senior high teacher 54.4 per cent over 
the basic year of 1914. The increase in cost of 
living during that same time was 96 per cent. 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
Human ingenuity has never been able to 
diamonds, 


Nature. 


nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
It’s free. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Worth Building 


Send for it. 


Easton, Pa. 








During this period carpenters had received a 
cumulative total increase of 89 per cent, paint 
ers 90 per cent, hod carriers 107 per cent, black 
smith’s helpers 118 per cent, and pressmen 69 
per cent over the wage for the year 1914. Again 
we find ordinary labor receiving a greater 
crease than 


in- 
the teacher and in most cases all 
labor, both skilled and unskilled 
being paid a wage which very much more nearly 


types ol was 
equalized the cost of living as compared with 
the basic year than was true in case of all types 
of teachers. The relative wage paid teachers 
and other workers during the basic year of 1914 
is significant at this point also, but the diseus- 
sion of that phase of the question will be given 
later. 

The relation between the wage paid and the 
forth, 
using the cost of living as a base and computing 
the relative gain or loss. 


cost of living may be graphically set 


In this graphic rep- 
resentation as given below the comparison ex 
tends only to the year 1920, as data concerning 
the increase or decrease for labor was not avail- 
ble. The increase in teachers’ salaries is given 
in preceding table on up to the year 1923, which 
is the school year of 1922-23. 

It will be seen that up to and including 1920 
the 


teacher’s salary much lower in 
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LEWIS & CLARK HIGH SCHOOL L. L. RAND 
Spokane, Washington Architect 


BEAUTY WITHOUT EXCESSIVE COST 


Cream matt glazed Terra Cotta 
used throughout for all trim 





For obtaining the highest architec- 
tural dignity within the usually 
restricted limits of school building 
appropriation no material offers finer 
possibilities than Terra Cotta. Its 
scope of ornamental effect in form and 
color is exceptionally wide. 


Consider also these practical advan- 
tages: 


Moderate initial cost. 


Negligible maintenance 
expense. 


Permanent 


Fire resistant to the highest 
degree. 


Cleanable by a process of 
ordinary washing. 


These are but a few of the reasons 
why leading architects propose Terra 
Cotta in the finish of our prominent 
educational buildings. Send for our 
brochure ‘‘Present Day Schools’’ illus- 
trating many fine examples in all parts 
of the country. Address National 
Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 


TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 


Profitable 
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Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All 


tions, 








Conservatory 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, 








school 
but mus 


rooms 
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rooms most of all. 


was sound-proofed with 
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of Music, Northfield, Minn : ) 
Architects, Chicago 
need sound-proof floors and parti- = 
The above building 





CABOT’S QUILT 


irectors report the usual 


( 


“perfect results.’ 


Sound proo - 


Decay-proof, Vermin- 


proof and Fire-resistant — the only 


nid 


342 


; 
¢ 


rial that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


Madison 


Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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pply your 


‘chools with 
—- Waste” 
















It will save you 20‘+ to 30‘. on the net cost of 
toilet paper for your schools if, instead of roll 
paper, you use “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue. In 
hundreds of schools this saving is now effective. 
It isa saving worth while. 
‘‘No-Waste” Tissue comes folded, dispensed one 
_ — double sheet at a time by means of No-Waste 
Cabinets. These cabinets, finished in olive, white 
or nickel, are furnished free to schools on the 
understanding that “No-Waste” Tissue will be 
used only so long as we continue to sell it at fair 


competitive prices. 


‘‘No-Waste” Tissue is soft, velvety, strong, and 


a, absorbent and has the advantage of being made | 
= from fresh new spruce wood; it contains no old / 
+ | 2 Rens | , 

waste papers. It is prophylactically clean. It A 
safeguards health. 4 | 
ae i — ; ene a ee oe 4 
It is the product of the makers of ‘‘Public Service / Nation- | 
Towels the most widely used towels in the world. , al Paper | 
When writing for samples of ‘“‘No-Waste” Tissue , Products 


Co., 36 Fur- | 
nace St., Car- 
/ thage, New York. ' 


and “No-Waste” Cabinets, ask also for particulars VA 
about “Public Service’ Towels in the special 


Junior size for schools. 
4 , J if, without obligation to | 
: " ' _— . i orumialaaie " us, you can prove that you \ 
| HE N i r ION AL, | \l ER I RODI ( rs ( 0. 4 can cut our washroom expenses, 
37 Furnace St., ¢ arthage, ,  * we will be glad to have you do so. | 


Please send samples and full infor- 


/ ‘ 
/ mation, per your offer in the American | 
School Board Journal. 


Sign and Mail this Coupon —— = } 


Pi i iress . = 


amin i ——_—_— — _—_—  —_—_— 
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The biggest single factor 


in better school music 





Music educators agree that the small Miessner Piano 
is the biggest contribution to school music in years. 
The 6,000 Miessners placed in schools in the last five 
years are evidence of the high regard school authori- 
ties have for this instrument. 


The Miessner is the original small piano. It is the 
creation of W. Otto Miessner, school music educator 
of national prominence. Miessner built this piano 
with the aim of giving schools better music. He knew 
conditions and needs first hand. He filled these needs 
as only the expert could. 


Miessner Built to Lead 


The small upright, 3 ft. 7 in. high, is the only piano 
built by the Miessner Company. All the energy and 
ingenuity of the organization goes into making the 
smail upright better and better. It is built to lead— 
to give schools the best possible instrument. 

The Miessner is so low that the teacher faces the class 
to lead the singing while playing the accompaniment; 
so light that it is easily moved about by two children. 


Thus it may be moved from room to room so one 
Miessner serves an entire floor. 


A New Type Piano 

The Miessner is not merely a piano smaller in size. 
It’s built on new and advanced lines which have pro- 
duced tone qualities rivalling any piano. It has the 
standard 88-note key board, full 74 octaves. Its ex- 
ceptional tone and other qualities have brought the 
Miessner into wide popularity for smaller homes, 
apartments, and many other uses. 

Miessner is now making a special price to schools; 
also a 10-day free trial offer. The coupon brings 
complete information with two interesting books. 
“Bigger’n a House,” by Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
gives the complete story of the Miessner. “The School 
Piano,” by W. Otto Miessner, tells how vitalized 
music instruction will benefit your school. You will 
find these books very interesting. 

Investigate the Miessner Player Piano for your music 
appreciation work. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


118 Reed St. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














MIESSNER PLAYER PIANO 


An inspiration for musical ap- 
preciation work. Musical mas- 
terpieces receive the _ correct 
rendering, and the lovely tones 
of the Miessner add a new attrac- 
tiveness to the educational value 
of worthwhile music. 


























THESE BOOKS FREE 
NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 
Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me, without obligation on my part, copies of “‘Bigger’n 
a House” and ‘The School Piano.” 


Also special prices to schools and full details of your Ten 
Day Free Trial Plan 

Name. 

Street Number 

a Fa.0ss0ds00a6. Gens 

School... 


Position. . 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


pu EN Funds are Scarce, Enrollment Large 


and New Books Needed! 


Then is the Time you will wish 
you had Protected your Books with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Fore-Warned 1s Fore-Armed 








To keep within your appropriation and not disturb 
the efiiciency of your School System or Organization 


You Must Make Your Free Books Perform 100% Service 


Send for Free Samples of Holden Book Covers 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TWO STATE SURVEYS OF IMPORTANCE. 

The New Jersey state department of public 
instruction has recently published two important 
reports, the result of surveys undertaken by 
Business Manager Herbert N. Morse. They re- 
flect some interesting variations on the efficiency 
of local school administration and constitute the 
first self-study of the physical aspects of school 
work by a state school system. 

The first of the studies which was made in 
'921 and only recently made public undertook to 
ascertain whether the boards of education are 
conducting their business in a legal manner, 
whether they are maintaining efficient systems 
of bookkeenving as prescribed by law, and 
whether the several executive officers are prompt 
and accurate in the performance of their duties. 
The report now made public has provided the 
state commissioner of education with a com- 
plete statement of the actual situation in each 
school district and has made possible compari- 
sons on the basis of facts found through a uni- 
form inquiry. 

The survey asked a series of definite ques- 
tions concerning the financial and_ business 
records of each district. concerning the election 
and duties of the several school business offi- 
cers, ete. It further required a complete finan- 
cial report according to an outline based on the 


chool laws and the regulations of the state 
board of education. Each question was defin- 
itely weighed on the basis of a total of 100 
points as follows: 
Board of Education. 
Custodian Sufficiently Bonded ............. 5 
Ce SE 2s bat Cenc seek eee eK eae 1 
EE SE 54s aces bb wad bake , & 
SUPOIIOD 65scikscass 5 
io, kg rere creer 4 
Bills Approved and Passed ............. 5 
SUECIeNG PUGS MOOS 6ivciccccncvccsvees 5 
District Clerk. 

Financial Reoord .............-+- 10 
WOR THD 6.6 6260554450005 34 03400080088 10 
oo: errr err err ee er er eee 5 
ar rrr ee ere rr rr rie 15 
ac aa a 5 WA Be NN 2 
Ce Ee er re a 
Monthly Report ... ; . 58 





ORGS MOceIVER OF TUNE .o0 5 ccccacacsvasvs g 
MOO 44:645%0555,059 48S .100 
Deductions for Illegal Loans Grade......... 10 


The results obtained were tabulated by dis- 
tricts and counties and produced some remark- 
able figures. Some communities like Bernards 
received a full 100 per cent rating and all of the 
larger cities received ratings of 95 per cent or 
better. Some of the smaller communities re- 
ceived as low a rating as 30. Some of the 
counties averaged as high as 87 and some coun- 
ties approached an average of 67 per cent. The 
report has made it possible for the state to call 
the attention of every school district to the 
shortcomings of its business administration and 
to suggest a definite series of points which must 
be corrected. 

The School Building Survey. 

The second survey for which the report was 
issued during the month of September, 1923, was 
limited to school buildings. A scoring plan based 
on the minimum requirements of the New Jersey 
school building code and following in some few 
details the principles of the Strayer-Engelhardt 
score card, was applied to every school building 
in the state by competent officials. The purpose 
of the survey was to enable the state to get an 
exact record of conditions and to provide accur- 
ate data for local school authorities who may be 
considering improvements and enlargements of 
their school plants. A second purpose was to 
stimulate interest on the part of local school 
authorities by pointing out dangers and defects, 
and to show local authorities exactly what is 
necessary to bring their plants up to the desired 
standard. 

The score card was based on the school code 
and did not consider at all educational features 
which might be considered desirable. Every 
building was scored on the basis of 1,000 points. 
Following is a list of the general classifications 
of the card: 


Actual 
Perfect Score 
Score Given 
(1) Fireproof construction of build 
ing 50 


9 
«) 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Floors fireproof (7) 
Corridor floors and 
stairs fireproof (7?) 
BUGIBOTIGM 3 6ccee snes 
OM. TrrttT.. 
WOREINE CODOOED cicsccdcdvices 
Height of classroom ceilings. . 
Feet , Inches 
Construction of 
ings hi ott ee Per rer Ks 
Standard fireproof ceilings (7) 
Plaster on metal lath (7) 
Stamped metal (7?) ; 
eee £9) és cacs . ° 
Plaster on wood lath (7) 
Color of ceilings and walls.. 
Clean (7) Light tint (7) 


walls and 


classroom ceil 


Cloak rooms, wardrobes and 

lockers .. reer es eee eee “es 
Number of cloak rooms (7?) 
Number of well lighted 


} and 
ventilated (7?) ....... , ; 
Number of wardrobes (7). 
Number well ventilated (7?).... 
Number lockers (7) cae 
Exit doors ‘ 
Transparent 
Anti-panic bolts (7?) 
Doors open outward (7) 
CU «wha Guceviisiene-a 
Classroom floors “~ 
Width of board (7) 

Condition (7?) 
Blackboards 
Number 
(?) ere ‘- 
Slate or composition (7?) 


plate glass panels 


of linear fee 


Fire escapes Cevsenedea 

Light ghee ste wererr ‘ 
Are windows on pupils’ left 
only (7) 


Percentage of window space to 
floor area (7?) 


Perr Sry eee 
Kind (?).....condition (7) 
jG ere 

2A Re re pane 
Single (7)...Adjustable (7) 
Condition (7).... 


Sq. Ft. floor 


area per seat (7?) . 
Ventilation — oii eS deco ane 
Standard ventilating system 


WOE DEE 6 bbb ess: cushesdsccessee 
Automatic temperature control 
(?) . 
Open windows used (7?) .. 
System not operated (7?) 
Heating system ........ sasewe 
Kind (7)...Satisfactory (7)... 
Heater room .. etbvdseaegue 
Fireproof (?)..Fire doors (7?).. 
Manual Training and Domestic 
BCPOMCe BOOMS occ ccccccscss 
Fireproof (7)... 
area to floor surface (7) 
Exhaust fans (7?) 
Height of ceilings (7) 


20 


60 


40 


20 


- 100 


100 


100 


. 100 


25 
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OMETIMES when an opening is very 
wide, it is impractical to use a rolling 
partition hung from above 


ith them practically any width open 


can Dé closed. 


Partitions for a forty-foot opening will 


coil into a three-foot 


it 
same sound 


‘aie 
Then we use. with the overhead ¢ 
le coiling or vertical rolling type i: antee teiecinnatian tite 


the subject of rolling a 
is yours for the askir 
you a copy 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36TH Street, New York City 
IN ALL 


OFFICES PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Tt) 7; tits 
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(19) 1 oms RO 
{ ) 
Outsice irv toilet (7) 
Suflficier i mmoda n ( 
We lighted and ventilated ) 
Mlushi 
l is! ) 
Uris ( 
exhaust f 
Wasl ba ( 
| i ! riven 
The average score of all buildings in the state 
was 66.9 per cent of the minimum standard of 
the code. The low average is due to the fact 
that a majority of the buildings were erected be- 
fore the code was enacted so that many of the 
lildings do not meet present requirements with 
respect to light, ventilation, seating, and sani- 
tary conditions. 


The highest score attained by any county wa 
that of Union county which had a score of 78.5 
per cent Essex county was close behind with a 
score of 78 and Bergen county followed with a 
score of 74 per cent. The three lowest counties 
were Warren, 50.5 per cent, Salem, 49 per cent, 
and Sussex, 47.5 per cent. As might be ex- 
pected some of the larger communities were 
found to have lower scores than many villages 


which have a single school building erected in 


recent years. The highest score of any state 

or village was given to Montclair with an aver- 
e of 98.7 per cent. The second was Lavallette 
+} 


a score of 98.1 per cent and the third was 


Middlese with 97.7 per cent. The three low 
cores were made by Evesham, 20 per cent, 
Stockton, 19.5 per cent and Fredon, 18.5 per cent. 
The tate school authorities have expressed 


themselves as beir 
sults of the sur 
ditions 
WHAT SIZE SHALI 
Dr. John A. Ferguso1 


mittee 


g highly pleased with the re- 
vey as a means of improving con- 


\ HIGH SCHOOL BE? 


chairman of the com- 


on buildings of the New York City board 
of education propose 1 new high school build- 
ing with a capacity for 6,000 pupils. Dr. Ed- 
ward B. Shallow, associat iperintendent op- 
poses the proposition believing that a normal 


capacity is 3,500 pupils which should not be ex- 
ceed d He urges the follow ng reasor 

“1. In every high school in the city a consid- 
erable number of students walk to schoo 


Hun 
high school boys and girls walk as 
mil In the « of some of the 


area of the 


ase 


schools an area within a radius of a mile 

high school building's 

considerable percentage of those who 

high school. Where and girls are sitting 
large part of the day in the school it 
rather than a disadvantage to them to be obliged 
to walk a considerable distance. If high schoo 
of 6,000 capacity are erected such schools would 
be intended to serve a larger area than m 
the schools now do. 

“2. A school with a normal capacity of about 
3.500 is large enough for one principal to super- 
vise effectively. If a principal is given a school 
of 5,000 or 6,000 students, he becomes more of an 
office executive than a principal who directs and 
supervises instruction. 

“3. If a high school with a capacity of 6,000 
or more is constructed, students would suffer a 
great loss of time in passing from place t 
within the building when 
one room to another. If such buildings are con 
structed more than four stories in ght, el 
vators would probably have to be installed. 

“4. The suggestion that unusually large high 
school buildings be constructed has come about 
because of some of the estimates of on the 
new high schools which we are now erecting 
But the probable cost of a classroom would b¢ 
about the same whether this clas 
cluded in a building of seventy-five room 
of a hundred and fifty rooms or 
rooms.” 


includes the home 


boys 


benefit 


st of 


oO place 


classes change from 


1 
he 


cost 


room is in 
or 
hundred 


one 


two 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Marysville, Mo. The Lincoln School, a fin 
eight-room building, has been completed in the 
second ward In addition to cla room the 
building contains a gymnasium, an auditorium 
and a library, and cost complete $70,000. Mess} 
J. H. Felt & Company, Kansas City, were the 
architects. 

~The total enrollment in the elem : 
schools of Chicago was 340.498 at th pening « 


the fall term. This is an increase of 7,000 ove) 
last year, leaving a shortage in 
ing of about 25,000. The building pi 
in hand contemplates complete relief 


by 1930 
Owing to the crowded condition of the 
schools the W ores ter, Ma - board of « d iat 
has adopted a building program whereby eight 
new structures are to be undertaker The part 
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After a thoroug! irvey t 
ng t it n the Madison, W b 
tion |} ibmitted a recommend t 
city council for two new junior high sc} 

The Reading, Pa., board of edu 
ask the voters to rat fy a 34,000,000 
in order to carry out a tw i? I 
program, 

George Rommel, Sr., member \ 
mington, Del., board of education r 
a school program that shall conten 
housing needs for a period of year 
issue sufficiently large to carry it out 

Owing to the fact that after July, 192 
large school bond issue to be placed | ( 
voters the Fort Worth, Tex., school boat 
that city is opposing a $1,500,000 bond iw f 
a new auditorium to be voted it ) 
of this year. The board believe tl 
needs should be met first. 

The cornerstone of the new el Char 
Har chool at Atlanta, Ga 
propriate ceremonies. Superintend \\ 
Sutton pre ided and Dr. N H Ba i 

iperintendent, W. L. McCalley, cha 
hnnance ind buildin committer ind \\ \\ 
Gains pre dent of the board : 
the peaker The honor lest Vv J 
Chandler Harri tne \ ( t! Y ] 
ithern stor vrite! 

The h¢ committ Wot \| 
has found itself confronted with a Lo 
classroom space and ha ippointe 1 committ 
of three to study the general situation and 
present a building progran 

The citizens of Meriden, Com 

la r i bond issue of $750,000 ! 


I program. 

In the opinion of Suy Wm. L. | p 
New York ¢ ty, no itisfact ry ! n t 
made in the school building program unt , 

tion has been enacted eliminati: ! 


( 
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PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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A game of tag—a breathless chase. As “Spud” Henry looks back 
for an instant, he stumbles into the path of an oncoming truck. 
Nobody’s fault in particular. Yet in these days of speeding traffic, 
groups of playing children must be protected. Cyclone Fence has 
been installed by many schools to prevent these accidents or a 
possible re-ocurrence of similar tragedies. School grounds are 
easier to keep in order, and undesirables can be kept out. 


New Rust Proof Chain Link Fence Fabric 
To Save Fence Buyers Millions 


A newly developed method of zinc-coating chain link fence fabric, 
perfected by Cyclone, now places at the disposal of fence buyers a 
rust-proof fence which will last many times as long as any other 
chain link fence made. This new method permits the deposit of a 
rust-preventing zinc coating approximately seven times as thick 
as any such coating ever successfully supplied. 


In this new process the zinc coating is applied after the fence fabric 
has been woven—the reverse of the old method. All parts of the 
fabric, even the cut ends, are covered. The fabric needs no paint 
for rust-protection. 


To fence buyers it means maximum service at minimum mainte- 
nance cost. 


A Cyclone Field Man will make a preliminary investigation of your 
fencing requirements without charge and submit detailed recom- 
mendations. Cyclone Service furnishes complete installation or will 
send skilled supervisors to direct your workmen. Write to the 
nearest offices, addressing Dept. 31, for complete information. 


The ‘‘Red Tag”’ 
The Mark of Quality 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factorie and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.), 
Portland, Ore. (Nortl vest Fe nce and Wire W ork s). 


CYCLONE FENCE 
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Medar 
Steel 
Lockers 


Recognized and adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by leading schools 
and colleges. Made in various types, 
styles and sizes. 
enamel finish—French gray or olive 
green. Four types of doors as illus- 
trated. Send for Locker Catalog 
A-2. 


Two-coat baked 


Also manufacturers of Steel School 
Cabinets. Write for Bulletin C-1. 








(Continued from 
provision in the law. 
that contracts for such parts of a building as 


Page 7 
This provision 
heating and ventilation, plumbing and electrical 
wiring must be awarded senarately, instead of 
to the general contractor. Immediately follow 
ing the operation of the law came charges of 
collusive bidding by some of those who had 
benefitted. In the opinion of the school author- 
ities, the law has been a factor in keeping out 
of the bidding, large contractors who are able t 
erect buildings on the immense scale demanded 
by the impelling need. 

Another factor in the unsatisfactory progress 
of building has been the red tape in connection 


with the building activities. It is imperative 
that the legislature modify the present charter 
requirements and clothe the board with full 


power to construct buildings upon due certifica 
tion of its superintendent of buildings that all 
code provisions have been met. This can be 
done without incurring the delay that is inci 
dent to present practice, in accordance with 
which the approval of city officials is involved. 
—Cincinnati, O. The total regular tax levy 
allowed for the schools next year has been fixed 
at 6.76 mills. The levy has been based upon an 
estimated tax duplicate for the school district of 
$765.000,000. 

Cleveland, O. The Benjamin Franklin is 
one of four new schools opened this fall. With 
the addition of these schools to the system 
the number of children inadequately housed has 
been reduced to 19.000. Bv inadequately housed 
are meant pupils in portables, relav classes and 
makeshift rooms. With the enrollment increas- 
ing at the rate of annroximately 5.000 a vear, it 
is necessary to speed up the building program. 
By next fall, it estimated there will be addi- 
tional accommodations for 7,380 pupils 

—The current expenditures for the Cleveland 
public schools from 1910 to 1922 increased from 
a little less than three millions a year to almost 
thirteen millions. This fact has been made clear 
in a table and graph prepared by Mr. L. C. Bain. 
assistant director of the division of reference 
and research, as part of a report compiled by 
him on current expenditures. In the report con 
sideration is given to two variables: puchasing 
power of the dollar and enrollment. The term 
current expenditures, as used in the 





prov ides 


report, 





covers all 


expenditures with the exception of 
two items, 


capital outlay (money spent on new 
schcol, new equipment and school sites) and debt 
service (money used to pay the principal and in- 
terest on bonds.) 

The table and graph tend to illustrate the 
effect of world-wide financial changes on the 
Cleveland schools. The present facts relative to 
the trend in both tuition fund exnenditures and 
contingent fund expenditures, which taken to- 
gether, make un the current exnenditures. Al- 
though the tuition fund expenditures increased 
325 per cent (based on 1910-11), the contingent 
fund expenditures show even greater increases 
for the same period: 426 per cent and 
cent increases for the school years 
1921-22 respectively. 

-New York, N. Y. 


376 per 
1920-21 and 


Public School 189, 
oush of Brooklyn, was opened at the beginning 
of the fall term. The school had an initial en- 
roliment of 1.440 but it will no doubt accommo- 
date fully 2.000 pupils when the new classes are 
formed during the next semester. The school 
is a standard type B school, of 48 units, and 
represents the most modern type of architecture. 

The board of education at Augusta, Ga., has 
raised the school tax levy from 11 to 14 mills, 
thus making the levy for county education $1.40 
for the year 1923-24. 

The Worcester, Mass., board of education 
finds itself in a financial pinch. The schools are 
overcrowded and the recommendations made by 
the hoard to the city council ha 
heeded. 


tion 


Bor- 


remained un- 
The board snent $150 000 in constrne- 
work. It needs $1,000,000 to provide the 
needed school housine 

The new central junior high school at Sagi- 
naw, Mich.. is said to he as nearly fireproof as 
such a building could possibly he made. Out of 
an apnroximate total cost of $712.000 there is 
but $400 worth of woodwork. This is used in 
the hand rails on the stairs and for the stage 
flooring. The building is equipped with copper 
steel windows throughout. 

—A $3,000.000 school bond issue proposed by 
the New Orleans board of education is being 
opposed upon the theory that the municipality 
should strive to go on a cash basis and cover all 
school costs out of current taxation. 

—Ten new centralized rural schools, 


repre- 
senting a cost of $1,500,000 were 


opened in 


Montgomery County, Ohio, recently. This com- 
pletes a $3,000,000 new schoolhouse program. 

-The total number of pupils in New York 
City now attending schools on part time is 157,- 
278. The number of students on part time in 
the city’s high schools has been reduced from 
69,213 to 59,076 during the last year, despite an 
increased enrollment of 6,305, from 104,289 to 
110,324. On the other hand, a gain of 14,212 in 
the number of elementary pupils, from 827,526 
to 841,738 has brought an increase in the num- 
ber on part time of 698. In September, 1922, 
the number of grade students on part time was 
97,504. This vear it is 98,202. This brings the 
total on part time in all departments to 157,278. 

The salary of $25.000 paid to William H. 
Gompert as architect for the New York board of 
education is attacked bv Howard W. Nudd, 
director of the Public Education Association. 
He points to the fact that Superintendent Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger receives but $12.000 and asks: 
“Is the leadership essential to the education of 
a million school children worth less than the 
salary paid for the leadership in the erection of 
buildings to house them, or is there something 
wrong in our conception of social values?” 

Dr. John A. gt ag 9 chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the New York City board of 
education has suggested a new type of high 
school construction which is to be a change from 
the standard school building thus far employed 
to the multinle or pavillion type. This tyne per- 
mits the addition of wings to the original struc- 
ture as the need for 


exnansion  develons. 
Snnerintendent Wm. Tu. 


Ettinger and Architect 
Wm. H. Gompert have not yet expressed their 
opinion on the new plan 

—Revere. Mass. A $20,090 addition hac heen 
built for the hich school. The addition affords 
accommodations for 1600 students. 

The school svstem is about to enter upon a 
building program comprising the erection of 
four elementary schools. A special committee 
has been appointed by the mayor to have charge 
of the school construction work. This is in com- 
pliance with a provision in the city charter which 
places this phase of the school work in the hands 
of the mayor. 


-Alexandria, Ind., is preparing to build a new 
high school. 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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~ARCHITECTURAL 
FENEST RZ | 


The Architectural Fenestra unit 
shown opposite has been designed for 
use where window openings of consid- 
erable height are needed. Windows of 
this type and in these proportions are 
both practical and decorative in assembly 
halls, libraries, bank buildings, govern- 
ment buildings and school auditoriums. 


























The small side lights and large 
center lights of this Fenestra unit make 
a distinct improvement in the architec- 
tural appearance of any building in 
which windows of this size can be used. 
The row of fixed lights across the top 
simplifies shading and prevents the shade 
from blowing out when partially drawn. 
Both ventilators open out, and so do 
not interfere with the shade in any 
position. They are reversible for washing. 





The special Fenestra shade bracket 
clip accommodates any standard bracket 
and holds the shade in such a position 
that it will always clear all hardware. 
Hardware is of pleasing bronze design. 





Standard types of Architectural 
Fenestra Windows include many other 
designs and sizes. We will be pleased 
to send you details and photographs 
of installations, as well as our new 
116 page catalog showing all other 








Fenestra products. Fenestra Erection Service 
A complete erection service is offered by the 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY Fenestra Construction Company—the Field Or- 
Division of Architectural Construction ganization of the Detroit Steel Products Company. 


R-2266 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. This organization of skilled window engineers is 
< 





prepared to assume entire responsibility for the 


satisfaction of the work from the time the win- 


dows leave the factory until they are completely 
QHeS lx installed in the building. 
f= ee 
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SYSTEMATIC SIMPLIFIED 


SAVING IN SCHOOLS 























The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Accomodates pennies, nickels, dimes 


deliv- 


each coin. 


and quarters and automatically 
ers a numbered receipt for 
Receipts are pasted on folders which 
are presented to the bank for credit 
on regular savings accounts. It takes 
the child to the bank and brings the 
bank to the school. The children like 
to save through Automati« 
Tellers because it 

method of banking tne 
and is confidential. 


Recei\ ing 
follows the same 


parents use 


This Automat plar Ters a tested and 
ipproved Val ot e7 mati 
» ny It ir ¢ the ! I ‘ tha otne? 

; ee! Trey lid ft ( Lh pent 
‘ I | pat Uy d State 
( iding Banl u ilum 
en e Savin } bank 
u lamer 





STUDY FRANKLIN 
GREATES1 EXAMPLE OF 


THRIF1 





AT FIFTY—FAMOUS 
INTERNATIONALLY 


~ THRIFT SYSTEM ) 


YOUR BANK | 





a 








American Thrift Army Plan 


Close contact with the child-saver 
is easily maintained through thrift 
army organizations among the pupils 
Thousands 


operating 
with local banks in using the Auto 
matic Receiving Teller Thrift-Arn 

plan with noteworthy success. Let it 
problem of Thritt Instru 


tion in your schools in a permane 


of schools are co 


lve the 


way—one that the student can col 


tinue after leaving. school. 














bee 
dar 
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for 


day 
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be 
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Saginaw, 








American Banking Machine 


Eddy Building 
Michigan 








usational Posters Changed Weekly 


62 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Corporation 


Wrigley Building 
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nign chor ‘ mort } V¢ 


be completed ready for par n Novem 
The building has 105 1 is, accommodate 


HOO 


COT AH UUU 

Marior A) 
n inst: [ TEL yl for e on 
k day Ss t} | nd winter 
nths. 
the classw Ininter} ntedly on 
s when the s! l nt poor 
The recent a 


ool at Downing ¥ affa 


20 O00 


ng attended by 


J. George Becht 


Emmetsburg, Ia. The high school atten 
dance has been increased from 180 to 200. A 
new school building is contemplate: 
board. 

The school board at 


Portland, Indiana, ha 
purcl leased 


pu ased and more than ten acre of 
and in the central part of the 
high school site. A sinking fund has also beer 
provided, 


city for a future 


which returns $20,000 annually toward 


the fund for the erection of a high school. The 
which has been selected for the high schoo 
belongs to the city and the lease is for 99 


rs, being given in lieu of a deed. The en 
rollment in the high school at the opening of the 
fall term was 351 and this will be 
ncreased by the opening of the 

Eureka, Kans. 


cons de rably 
second semeste} 


During the past year a 


modern grade school has been erected The 
high school building has been remodeled and 


enlarged. 

Somerset, Mass. A _ three-room_§ addition 
has been built at the South school. The school 
has now been placed on a full-time schedule for 
the first time in two years. The building ha 


? 


been renamed the Warren G. Harding School. 

Stoneham, Mass. Construction work on th 
new junior high school has been started. The 
building which will cost $150,000 will be occupied 
n 1924. 

Athens, Ga. On the fifth of September, two 
new grammar schools were occupied for the first 
time The buildings which are of the 
mission type, are one-story in height, with stan 
lard classrooms and unilateral lighting. 

Owosso, Mich. Three new 
are under construction and will be ready for 
occupancy before Christmas. 

Canton, Ill. The citizens, last spring, voted 
an increase in the tax levy for educational and 
building purposes. 

Chariton, Ia. Thi 
prone everal changes in the past four eal 


Among the improvements 


o cost $250.000; the organization of a junior 


comprising t 


i le sey i 
rrad he re anization of the school systen 
on t nester p ind th revi n of the 
course tudy to com with the latte I 
the high hool provision has been made for 
per ed study in small groups. For tl pul 
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The beneficial and 
joyful game of Hang Tag 
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CRICAGO PROVIDENCE, Ie. 1. NEW YORK 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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Know the School Lockers You Buy 


In a few industries there are products that stand apart 
from all others by virtue of their inherent quality. 


And such a quality can be obtained only by sur- 
passing skill in manufacture and infinite attention to 
the smallest details of construction. 


Due primarily to these two factors, Lyon School 
Lockers have achieved an enviable recognition for 
superior quality. 


Into every Lyon Locker is built the accumulated ex- 
perience of twenty years’ intensive study of locker 
requirements. This experience has led to the develop- 
ment of certain exclusive construction features, the 
value of which are readily recognized when seen. 
Be sure you have full information on Lyon School 
Lockers. There is a Lyon representative near you who 
will gladly call and give you detailed information. 
Please write our general office or address the division 
nearest you. Your inquiry will have prompt attention. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Rochester 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 
New y ork 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 


Los Angeles 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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“Take Good Care 
of the Children” 


—Mother Love Pleads 





ROTECT 
them.— 
fred Flouse them 
safely,” is the 
prayer of a mil- 
lion mothers to 
teachers, to = 
Boards of Educa- -°- 
tion, to School a 
Architects, each © ~~_ 
day of the school 

year. 





{| There is but one way in which such a de- 
mand can be complied with. Every school 
building MUST be made fire safe. 


Safe buildings are not necessarily expen- 
sive. With wise planning and the proper use 
of fire-resistive materials, such as 


Ano-Jsurn 


METAL LATH 


even the humblest frame schoolhouse in the 
smallest community can be made adequately 
fire-safe at very little additional cost. 








One of America’s greatest fire fighters, — 
Chief John F. Healey, of Denver, has this 
important message for educators— 


“Metal Lath and Good Hard Plaster 
Is the Best Fire Stop Known” 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, too, tell you 
that when this steel mesh is used as a base for the 
plastering, your walls and ceilings WILL BAR 
FIRE FOR AN HOUR OR MORE. 


{| This means that there is ample time for the 
escape of every person in the structure, should ever 
a fire start in your school. Isn’t an extra cent or two 
per cubic foot an insignificant price to pay for such a 
guarantee of safety? Isn’t it worth your while to ask 
us for full details of this most economical type of 
fire-resistive construction? 


“‘The Steel Heart of 
Plaster’’ 


si NOREEW METAL CO. N 


1214 Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





| 


Stops Fire— Prevents Plaster Cracks 
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Mute Evidence 


Ever since Denzar was perfected, over eight years ago, 
the list of Denzar lighted schools has grown steadily. Dur- 
ing 1922 the increase was so large that all previous records 
were decisively beaten. Often more than 20 schools were 
added to the Denzar list in a single month. Such mute evi- 
dence shows the dominant preference for Denzar and proves 
that Denzar is the ideal light for schools. The illustrations 
are of the East Peoria (Ill.) Community High School which 
was recently Denzar lighted. We will gladly suggest with- 
out obligation a Denzar installation for any school either 
built or contemplated—just write 


° 219 So. Jeffers St., 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. CHICAGO. 


fearlessly, the pressure against his authority 
| ; 5 4.9 Vs =) grew to menacing proportions. It required the 
\ 7 a AO : superhuman man to withstand the lashings of 
4 the opposition which were hurled against him. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF rhe dark storm clouds which gathered over the 
superintendent’s office constantly threatened to 

burst and wreck all. And while he withstood 

SUPERINTENDENTS , the opposition bravely, he finally retired, not 
= in surrender, but because the physical man 
could not any longer carry the load. A robust 





man had become a physical wreck.” 
Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson of the 
EDWIN G. COOLEY DEAD. Chicago schools paid the following tribute to the 
One of the most splendid champions of popu deceased: 
lar education has passed to the great beyond. “When Mr. Cooley came into the board of 


Edwin G. Cooley is dead. He served one of the education to be superintendent of schools in 
great American cities faithfully, long and well. 4999 he was like a brawny blacksmith. When 
He fostered an ideal with practical methods, po left the superintendent’s office in 1909 he was 
and administered a big school system with cour- an old man, his vitality was gone. His life as 
age and enthusiasm. superintendent was a tremendous example. He 

Edwin G. Cooley was superintendent of the 
Chicago schools from 1900 to 1909. His career 
is well told in an editorial which describes the 
stormiest chapter in American school adminis 
tration and which appeared in the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL for October. We quote 
from it the following: 

“When Albert G. Lane, who had served Chi 
cago long and well, was superseded two decades 
ago by Edwin G. Cooley, a new regime was 
promised, and one that would observe the high 
est conceptions of the office of school superin 
tendent. Cooley had come from a smaller city 
where he had won great laurels. He was young 
and vigorous, favored with an impressive per- 
sonality, endowed with a fine mind and with the 
courage of a lion. Men liked him and had con- 
fidence in his ability. The board of education 
believed in him and assumed an attitude of the 
most liberal character toward him. 

“Mr. Cooley was given unlimited authority in 
all matters of a professional character. No man 
had ever entered upon a task which promised 
greater results. The responsibility thus placed 
upon the shoulders of one man was a tremen- 
dous one. He possessed the vision, the judg- 
ment, and the courage to meet the exigencies of 
his job in a remarkable degree. 

“But, what happened? While the school super- EDWIN G. COOLEY, 
intendent performed his task efficiently and Died September 28, 1923. 

















“Notice the Lighting Equipment” 





would not suffer any political interference in the 
public school system, had numerous battles on 
this ground, in which he always triumphed. 
Our loss is a keen one.” 


Edwin G. Cooley was born at Strawberry 
Point, lowa, March 12, 1857. He entered upon 
his career as a teacher in 1879. In 1885 he be- 
came superintendent of schools at Cresco re- 
maining six years. In 1891 he was elected to a 
principalship at Aurora, Ill., and later accepted 
a similar position at La Grange. He came from 
La Grange to Chicago in 1900. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Chicago in 1895 
He died September 28, 1923. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND OTHER SCHOOL EXECUTIVES. 
Mr. C. T. Canon of Russellville, Ky., has entered 

upon his fourth year as head of the school system 


Mr. George C. Francis of Manchester, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Methuen 


Mr. George C. Francis has assumed the superin 
tendency at Methuen, Mass 


Mr. Hermann G. Patt of Auburn, Mass., has gone 


to Manchester 4 farewell reception was tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Patt previous to their departure from 
Auburn Mr. Patt was presented with a brief case 
and Mrs. Patt was given a hand bag 

Mr. Thomas F. Gay has accepted the superin 


tendency of the Auburn-Sutton Union, at Auburn, 
Mass 

Mr Chester R. Stacy has resigned from the 
Shrewsbury-Boylston Union, to accept the superin 
endency of the Dudley-Webster District, at Webster, 
Mass . 

Mr. W B. MacDougall has assumed the superin 
tendency of the West Bridgewater-Raynham District, 

West Bridgewater 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt and Edward Mandel, district 
superintendents have been named associate superin 
endents by the New York City board of education 
They are elected for a period of six years at a salary 
of $8,250 each They succeed Dr. John H. Walsh and 
Edgar D. Shimer 

The Lima, O., News recently published an illus 


rated articie on the local school system covering five 
columns written by Superintendent J. E. Collins. The 
first school in Lima was established in 1830 with 39 
pupils and for a term of 66 days 4 complete course 
overing the three R’s was $3 for the term 

Mr. Peter Olesen, for fourteen years superintend 
ent of schools at Cloquet, Minn., has gone to Carleton 
College, Northfield, where he will be registrar of the 


College and assistant professor of education. 
Mr. M. E. Lewis is superintendent of schools at 
Flint, Mich., succeeding A. N. Cody 
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South 
Junior 
High 
School, 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 





The most important factor in the plan of a school 
is natural lighting. Artificial lighting is a matter 
readily handled by a good illuminating engineer. 

The improved architectural type of Truscon Pro- 
jected Window is one of the most popular and 
practical types for schools. Ventilators operate en- 
tirely outside of the window frame so there is no 
interference with shades or drapes. 

The projected ventilator makes it possible to have 
the windows open in windy or rainy weather. The 
awning-like tilt of the ventilator deflects the air 
currents so that the occupants of the room are not 


Warchouses and sales offices 








subjected to the discomfiture of direct draughts. 





tilted position also protects the interior and elimi 
nates the annoyance of wet sills and stained plaster 
caused by driving rains when the windows are care 


lessly left open. 

There are a large variety of standard s‘zes 
pleasing designs that make it possible to meet 
architectural requirement. 

Truscon daylight engineers in forty-five cities 
ready to co-operate with schools, architects 
engineers at any time. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


from Atlantic to Pacific 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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Mr. Clement Story, for the past seventeen years Supt. R. TH. Snyder of Idal 


f Falls, I has beet loctor'’s eg ’ I , 
head of the schools of St Bernard Parish, La has reelected for t three i " nereane in s or. J. M i ‘ 
been placed on the retired list with pension Mr salary ensureme s for tl S e Dy P | 
Story icceeded by Mr. J. ¢ Blanchard, whe was Mr. Leonard Mniecs is ‘ ip } studies s Albany, N. ¥ 
for f i superintendent of Vlaquemines VParish superintendent of sel ~ t Hancock Micl M a. &. & researe We 84 
| WIS } ! Tait to enter high school work ind M liar ID. Kis ' } t higl tl Bur f Kd ' il Rese ( | 
te fou returned to St Bernard Parish to school inspector fe the ‘ f lowa has been a} S ew tv w f 
ke up tl iperintendency elected suy na ols at Mankato, Minn of tl best ‘ fore ! 
Mr Wade ¢ Fowler has been elected superin Mr. Wies i graduate « I) e Un sity and holds | sin a pu schoo 8 Mr. ll 
endent of choo at Hlinwatha, Kans., for the next i degree from the State U1 sity of Iowa rl ning as ind sable r W 
ir , ‘ tae ee ee ee eae W be suitable or genet T S 
Supt. S. B. Apple of Baxter Springs, Kans., is oe Fn a = § Sooke , a ' , 0 i ents urge at ll cities 1 
: Siloner of education of enusvivania ius een oflerer 
serving | fourth term as head of the schools tendents of irge cities throug} 
- . ‘ OX tive osit ti th the Nation: runusport = th 
Mr. Robert A. Maurer has resigned the principa “s Ave J with , ud : brent isked te t nies } j . 
‘ ! Ins ‘ it i salar of S1S.000 a venur lr ' 
ship of the Central High School, Washington, D. ¢ e , aie + BP eae: we ieeet antoe the grouped according to the ‘ of t} wl 
to become of r at Georgetown Universit Mr . nt “pea et Se Sees 6 os I e them out 
Maure olds degree rom the University of Wiscon a PCS ESC EAL LON ; \ ' y 4 f 
/ ‘ ‘ ae oie M John I. Steiner } taken up the duties of i W ' : ov Wes 
! nel 1 Georgetown University Ile was ap I Hich Se} ( ; oO . \ 
Ww Superintendent of schools Quincey Lil succeeding t 
pointed | neipal of the high school in 1920 ‘ MI Gil . . | i Ssis per ie weceed == | 
M Stephen KE. Kramer, assistant superintendent nul resigned : S Pickell resigy Mr. WI ‘ 
of hoc at Washington. D. ¢ has been appointed Che United States Bure: of Education staff has the West Technical Hizh Schoo! a 
principal of the Central High School, succeeding Mr been increased with the addition of se nh specialists formerly director of he depart! 
Mauret Miu Kramer has been connected with the and fen clerks Phe additions to the staff makes the Ipplies Mr Whitney w have ha ol i ‘ 
Washington schools since 1890, and was assistant Bureau better prepared than ever before to serve the partment of i hig scl s 
iperintendent since 1914 school people of the country Mr. William L. ¢ r. fort v prineipa e+] 
Mr. Robert I Haycock, a supervising principal \mong the new appointees are Mr. Frank M. Phillips Longwood Commerce High Scl ag 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of schools who is to be chief of the statistical division, to sue director of the department of refere1 saa 
it Washington, ID. Cc succeeding Mr. S. E. Kramer ceed M1 H R. Bonnet Mr Phillips is a graduate Cleveland, O ; ; : 
Mr Hiayeock has been with the schools since 1805 of the University of lowa and of George Washington Mi P ‘ . : 

, ) . irk G Lan formerly superintender 
and has been a supervising principal since 1914 Ile University, and was formerly superintendent of schools schools at Petoskey, Micl has t ae nt 
has had nine years of experience in administrative in lowa and Minnesota Since 1091S he had been in ent f the Norm Tt init Ss, } 7 aa Mt. p . 
work charge of statistics at George Washington University He succeeds Mr. J. M + pay pee Bic Ae eg phn re 

Supt. J. O. Cook of the Ambherst-Pelham, Mass in Ohio E. L. Porter of Greentield has been elected first stirs —- ao resigned On JU 
union school system has been reelected for a fourth to the superintendency of Ironton; C. B. Dillon for : . ; 
rages : “ ‘ ‘ : = : : : ; Mr. B. E. Loveladv has been ected superinten 
term Mr. Cook who is serving on tenure, has re merly county superintendent of Lawrence County sue t of I Rich: 
. = . ’ . en ft schoo t tie ardson ‘ 
ceived a substantial increase in salary for the present ceeds to the superintendency of Glouster The new : M s ira I 
yeur superintendent at Seaman has served in a_ similar ' r. FP. ¢ AOn Weed, f North infield, N. has 
Mr. M. E. Townsend. of Boonton, N. J., has been capacity for Adams County Superintendent D. C ee SEper vim Primi a ul M Shot 
elected superintendent of schools at Millville Simkins goes from Milford Center to Peebles Super well egg E. B. Rosel wh resigned to 
Mr. E. W Fannon of the Centerville, Ia high intendent C. C. Nardin was elected at Wapakoneta another position | | 
school, ha been elected superintendent of schools for Glen Drummond has been appointed to the superin Mr Ralph 1 shapley mas been el do osuy \ 
the entire city Mr. Fannon was a member of the tendency of Auglaize County H. R. MeVoy is the ing principal at Winnebago, | 
high school facult for the past five years new superintendent of Athens County and hk Ss Supt kb I Weaver of ‘larinda Ia } er ‘ 
Mr. Frank P. Morse, formerly principal of the high Kelsey of Ilighland County, and John C. Berg of upon his seventh term of service During Mr. We el 
hens t Revere Mass has been appointed Super Trumbull County nceumbency, hew features have been added, high stane 
r of Secondary Education for the state of Massa Miss Lou Buker, of Norwood Mass has been ards for teaching maintained rship and hia 
chusett Mr. Morse is succeeded at Revere, by Mr appointed supervisor of kindergarteus and = primary spirit improved, and the yste is a W e 
J. L. Ol main of Fall Rivet grades at Augusta, Me., succeeding Miss Elizabeth reached a high degree of efficien 
Mr. D. A. Van Buskirk of Bis ee Mich., has Collin Mr. D. L. Dickerson. of Wa it. la ind Lexitr 
ween elector iperintendent of schools at astings = t Nel } } staan Ape! a 
ine essie aS: e ias 1E¢ ADDO te super rs on ep 1S Decorme s erintenden ol sc hia 
Mr, J. M. Kelder, of Alena, Mich., is superintend Mi J ~ LaSalle has ely pe “a ed a Atlantic. I * ’ 
. , > ing principal, in charge of educational measurement al t 
SS ete ge h, at Washington, D. C. M LaSall 
ine est ‘ t ashingto iss asSalle ne Ya ent ix een made of 1 ‘ 
Mr. Paul 8S. Nickerson, formerly principal of the anc | ios pe sie tape a eee Announcem , been mad ba ; 
Canton Mass } } school has assumed the prin comes to her new work with a broad experience in Miss Marie M Anderson to Mr im HK. Itt r. « 
cipalship at Middleboro, Mass Mr Nickerson holds edu itional matters (oh is graduate of the Chicago Monday Octobe r first, at ¢ eae l Mr i Mr 
the degree of Master f Pedagogy given by Dart Kindergarten and Elementary College and holds de Ittner will be at home after the rs ay ber 
mouth College . grees from ‘Teachers College She has conducted a 5553 Bartmer Ave St. Louis. Mo 
. , 1u er Oo courses " is olog ane tests ane 
Supt. J. N. Cunningham of Carroll, Ia., taught in number , = “3 psychology and und Mr. BR. MM Seales formerly head of he I 
. , eo at : , meusurements, and is held in esteem by teachers who - 
the extension summer school « e lowa State Teach } ‘nga , : iar ho ti school at Leon Fla has become state high schoo 
ers’ College, Creston, Ia., during the twelve weeks lave taken a Course Under her Girection inspector Mr. Sealey is succeeded by Mr I G 
sum! sessio Mr. A. ©. Heck, director of the research depart 71 
ummer ion Thomas 
After Six vears of continuous ervice Supt = a ment at Akron, O 1as been appointed research AsSsISst - : 
Liewellyn, of Neweastle. Ind... has been unanimously int for the Bureau of Educational Research at the _——-Mr. A. M. Hull, superintendent of schools at M 
. ected for a three vear term dat x from July 1, ( ege of Education of Ohio State University located Vernon la was instant M Killed In an tutomobile 
192 During Mr. Liewellyn’s incumbency, the high at Columbus ccident on September 27th 
! enrollment has increased from 190 to 72 stu Mr. W. W. Coxe. for two years connected with the New assignments of associate superintendents ir 
ii twenty teachers have been added to the Bureau of Edueationa Research, College of Educa New York City became effective in October Mr 
iY tion, of the Ohio State University has obtained his Edward Mandel has been assigned to Division five 
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THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


(ees than .¥ rivate telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
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of the P- A-K include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


ase ET 








cA Teachers’ Meeting when you want it 
via the P-A-X 


HEN some matter needs attention H 

in a P-A-X equipped school it is | 
settled at once without waiting for the 
regular weekly meeting. Via the Confer- 
ence Wire, the principal and any number 
of teachers are permitted to hold a joint 
discussion while each is seated at his own 
desk. This saves time, messenger service | 
and avoids leaving classroom and stud- 
ents without supervision. 





The Conference Wire is but one of the } 
many Automatic Electric Services of the | 
P-A-X. Our representative will be glad 

to explain other ways in which your 

school will save teaching time and oper- 

ating expenses through the speed, accur- 

acy and convenience of this most highly 

developed and complete inter-communt 

cating system known. Wire or write our 

nearest ofhice. 





Aujomatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








Out latest product is a simple, inexpensive P-A-X system, especially designed for 
th matics schools in whic h the lar; ger, more complex P-A-X is not justified. This 
system provides the advantages of the P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


Branch Offices In Canada— Address 


NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg Montreal, P. Q 

BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg Ab d ddre 

PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg weas—& 
CLEVELAND. 801 Cuyahoga Bidg Interna al Automatic Teleph — +y i. Ltd ; 
CINCINNATI. 827 U 1 Central Bldg 60 Lincoln’ s —y Fie ‘ide . L . wes Ge E 
DETROIT, 525 Fé on Bh te England In At : Aiea 

KANSAS CITY, 1510 Waldheim Bldg n Australia—Address 

SAN FRANC ISCO, 37 Cz ~. fornia St Automati Ay lephones, Austré ~ Xe td., 207 
LOS ANGELES, 238 Sa Seoneade Bldg Mac _— e¢ Street, Sydney, Austra 
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The House Keeping Function of the Principal 


and of the Janitor 
How the Philadelphia Board of Education Deals with the Subject. 


“The principal is the board of education’s re- 
sponsible executive officer in the school build- 
ing and for the building itself.” Upon this 
dictum is based a manual issued by the Philadel- 
phia board of education which deals with the 
heusekeeping side of school management. It 
holds, therefore, that it is his responsibility “to 
see that the principal shall include in his 
monthly report to the Department of Superin- 
tendence a statement of the condition in which 
the school plant has been maintained, from the 
point of view of the general,operation of the 
plant, safety, and comfort of the pupils and 
teachers, and the care of the school property.” 

Prescribing Duties for Janitors. 

The board further holds that “the janitor of 
the school building is the custodian of the 
Board’s property entrusted to his care. As such 
it is his duty to use all reasonable care and pre- 
caution to protect the building and other prop- 
erty placed in his charge, in order to conserve 
the interests of The Board of Public Education. 
He is to be governed by these printed rules and 
regulations, by the instructions of the principal 
of the building, and also by his own judgment as 
to necessary procedure in cases not covered by 
this manual. He is to exercise the same care 
of the school’s property as though it were his 
own. 

“Nothing contained in this instruction relieves 
the janitor from being present at the building 
when exceptional weather or other conditions re- 
quire his attention to prevent damage to prop- 
erty. 

“Janitors shall not absent themselves without 
first obtaining permission from the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings. In case of illness or other dis- 
ability, janitors shall immediately notify the 
Superintendent of Buildings. 

“The name and address of the janitor of each 
building shall be displayed in a conspicuous 
place upon the building and in such a manner as 
to be easily read from the curb of the street. 
The name and address of any person substitut- 
ing for an absent janitor shall also be so dis- 
played. 

“Janitors shall not remove nor permit to be 
removed from the school building or the school 
yard any property belonging to The Board of 
Public Education, except on a written order 
signed by an official of the Board. 

“The telephones placed in school buildings are 
for the transaction of school business only. 
When schools are not in session the janitor shall 
see that the use of the telephone is confined to 
such purposes. This instruction does not apply 
in the case of pay telephones. 

“Janitors and their helpers shall register the 
time of their arrival and departure. 

“Janitors shall have the school gates open at 
least thirty minutes before the time fixed for the 
sessions to begin. Pupils shall be permitted to 
enter the building at least fifteen minutes before 
the beginning of the morning session and at 
least ten minutes before the beginning of the 
afternoon session; provided that in case of in- 
element weather the pupils shall be permitted to 
enter the building as soon as the gates are open. 

“On all days when schools are not in session, 
janitors shall be at the school build ngs between 
9 A. M. and 5 P. M., except on Saturdays, when 
they shall be present between 9 A. M. and 12 
noon. They shall be present at 7:30 A. M. on 
davs when workmen are engaged in the build- 
ings. They shall not be required to be present 
on Sundays nor on legal holidays.” 


Economy and Efficiency. 

*Whenever school property requires immedi- 
ate attention. the principal shall notify the De- 
partment of Buildings by telephone, except in 
matters relating to the mechanical plant, when 
it shall be the duty of the janitor to so notify the 
Department of Buildings by telephone, and to 
inform the principal immediately. All such 
telephone reports must be immediately con- 
firmed in writing by the principal. All matters 
of imperative necessity, other than those in the 
nature of an emergency, shall be reported to the 
good housekeeping inspectors on their visits to 
the building. 

“Classrooms shall be vacated by teachers and 
pupils thirty minutes after the dismissal of 
school. In exceptional cases where it is neces- 
sary to occupy rooms later, special permission 
to do so shall be obtained from the principal, 


who shall inform the janitor that such permis- 
sicn has been granted. 

“Principals, teachers and janitors shall be par- 
ticular to see that no person wastes water; they 
are expected also to aid in the conservation of 
fuel. When mechanical ventilating systems are 
in operation, doors, windows and transoms shall 
be kept closed. In all buildings teachers shall 
close doors, windows and transoms at the close 
of each session. 

“Due economy and care shall be exercised in 
the use of electric current. It is so easy to 
press a button and light a classroom or a cor- 
ridor when the illumination is dull, and to for- 
get that the lights are burning when the natural 
illumination becomes sufficient. Some _ class- 
rooms require artificial illumination even on 
bright days, but care must be exercised to dis- 
criminate between such rooms and those where 
natural illumination is sufficient. 

“Teachers shall switch off the lights in their 
respective classrooms when classes have been 
Gismissed. Janitors shall use care and judg- 
ment in the burning of electric lights at times 
when school is not in session, and see that their 
helpers have lights burning only when needed 
and only in such rooms as are being cleaned at 
the time. 

“As winter weather approaches. to prevent 
freezing and resulting damage to school prop- 
erty, the water supply shall be shut off at night, 
on Sundays, and on school holidays. Pipes of 
filters, water closets and other fixtures shall be 
drained. Outside drinking fountains, urinals 
and latrines shall be shut off at all times during 
freezing weather, except during recess, when 
they are to be turned on for drinking and flush- 
ing purposes. Openings around window sash, 
frames or doorways that may permit cold air to 
strike a water pipe or a return pipe of steam 
heating apparatus shall be closed with paper 
packing. 

“Each teacher shall record daily, on the chart, 
provided, the temperature of the classroom. The 
charts for the school are to be filed in the prin- 
cipal’s office at the close of each month, and are 
to be made available for the use of the good 
hovsekeeping inspectors on their visits to the 
school. 

Fire Protection and Prevention. 
The manual gives considerable attention to 
fire drills and the manner of conducting them 














The rules read: ‘“‘When the fire gong sounds all 
pupils are to stop work instantly and proceed as 
directed. They shall be trained to observe abso- 
lute silence during the entire drill. Good order 
is more important than speed. Principals shall 
provide for a variation of the regular procedure 
by occasionally closing a certain exit or exits, 
thus anticipating conditions that might arise in 
event of an actual fire. 

“In passing to and from exits, lines shall not 
pass each other. Pupils shall pass down fire 
escapes or stairways in double file. Each child 
must use the handrail and be prepared to render 
assistance to anyone who may stumble or fall. 

“Teachers and pupils shall pass from exits to 
assigned places in yards or streets and remain 
there in order until directed to return to the 
building or to disperse. 

“Principals shall assign teachers, janitors and 
responsible pupils to stations for fire drills, and 
shall specifically assign responsible pupils to see 
that exit doors are kept open until the last pupil 
has passed through. 

“Principals shall make a special provision for 
the safe removal and care of pupils handicapped 
by physical or other defects by assigning teach- 
ers, Janitors or larger pupils to this duty. 

“Detailed plans for fire drills conforming to 
these instructions shall be submitted by the 
principal of each school to the district superin- 
tendent. Upon approval the procedure pertain- 
ing to each room shall be posted in a conspicuous 
place therein, and all pupils occupying such 
rooms shall be made familiar with the same. 

Enforcing Cleanliness and Neatness. 

“The floors of the entire building shall be 
swept every day, after the close of school; every 
piece of furniture, window sill, balustrade and 
ledge shall be carefully dusted every morning at 
least one hour before the children are admitted. 
All wooden floors shal! be oiled according to in- 
structions. All floors other than wood, except 
in those parts of the basement not used by 
pupils, shall be scrubbed with soap and water 
once in two weeks. Windows and sash shall be 
cleaned once in every two months, or oftener, it 
necessary. 

“Whenever the occurrence of contagious dis- 
ease necessitates the vacating of a classroom, 
the janitor shall scrub the room with the official 
disinfecting fluid. This is to be used on toilet 
seats. desks, floors, woodwork, door knobs, and 
all other parts which come in contact with the 
skin of the body. It is always to be used in 
cases of epidemic. It shall be used in the gen- 
eral housecleaning during vacation period. At 
least one can of this disinfectant shall be kept 
in the building at all times. It may be obtained 
upon written application of the principal. 


(Concluded on Page 84) 











MOVING 139-YEAR-OLD STONE 
The old Lyons Farm School at Arlington, N. J., has been moved to a new site to make room for the improve- 
ment of a growing residence section. The building has been in use until recently as part of the Open Air School 
plant. The old stones have been tied up carefully and braced so that the ancient structure may not fall apart. As 
the reputed oldest schoolhouse in New Jersey it will be preserved for its historic interest. (Photo by W. Boeser.) 
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COLORMIX FLOORS 
are ideal for School 
Locker Rooms, Corridors, 
Auditoriums and Lobbies 
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Is Floor Expense Your Problem? 











Solve it with COLORMIX 
Colored Concrete Floors 





HESE new wearproof, fade- color. In the same operation it in- 
proof colored floors were creases the tensile and compressive 
designed for use where strength of the concrete, producing a 


permanently wearproof, dustproof and 


attractive flooring is needed but A IR TI 


where costs must be moderate. The 
result of a new principle in coloring Better than nner less oa, Seisseigel” 

than tile, a Colormix Floor in one of 
the six attractive colors to be had is 
the practical equivalent of a floor built 
of far more expensive materials. If 
you want tile-like floors in your build- 
ing and want them at moderate cost, 
Colormix colored concrete floors will 
meet your need exactly. 


concrete, their beauty is lasting and 
their cost is very little greater than 
that of plain cement floors. 


| Colormix is not one of the mortar- 
coloring compounds, which fade and 
lz reduce the strength of concrete. Color- 
mix is dissolved in the mixing water 
E which dyes every particle of sand and Colors: Tile Red, Linoleum Brown, 
| cement a deep, uniform and non-fading Nile Green, Grey, White and Buff. 





Our Color Box of actual 
BIE specimens shows the beauty 


: and composition of Coior- 
=HI= mix Floors. Send for it— 
= : and for our book of facts. 


The Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at Cleveland and Irvington, N. J. Sales Offices in Eighty Cities 
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Spray-painting S. ystem 


Concluded from Page 82) 

“The grounds surrounding and sidewalks be- 
longing to the building shall be kept free from 
ice and snow and shall be cleaned and swept as 
necessary. 

“Outhouses, urinals and water closets shall be 
washed daily, except when freezing weather 
renders this impracticable; walls and ceilings of 
outhouses that are plastered but not painted 
shall be whitewashed during the summer vaca 
tion. In all other outhouses the walls and cel 
ings shall be washed down as often as necessar} 
to keep them thoroughly clean. Latrines shal 
be flushed and the plug lifted twice a day during 
the school sessions between April Ist and No 
vember Ist, and once a day during the remain 
der of the school term. 

“Chloride of lime shall be used in the fina 
rinse water in and around toilets or other places 
where objectionable odors arise. 
be dissolved in water before using. As chloride 
of lime deteriorates rapidly in air, it shall be 
kept in tightly covered cans. A supply suffi 
cient for three months only shall be kept on 
hand. It may be obtained upon written applica 
tion of the principal.” 

A SEVERANCE TAX AND THE ARKANSAS 
SCHOOLS. 

The state of Arkansas enacted a_ socalled 
severance tax which went into effect April 1, 
1928, and was designed to aid the schoo] fund. 
The law places a tax of 2% per cent on all com 
modities severed from the soil and waters of the 
state, except manganese ore on which a privi- 
lege tax of 10 cents per ton is exacted 

The new severance tax law provided for 1 cent 
per ton on coal, 7 cents per thousand feet board 
measurement of lumber, and 25 cents per ton on 
beauxite, but another act amends these provi 
sions, according to the attorney general, leaving 
a flat rate of 2% per cent on all commodities. 

Of the tax thus far collected and amounting 
to $145,119.11 of which $139,375.01 was paid by 
the oil, gas and beauxite people, one-third wil! 
go back to the counties of Union, Quachita, Co 
lumbia, Crawford and Saline. More than $3,000 
has been paid by people who sever stone, sand 
gravel, shells, diamonds, clay and ore. 

This brings out the remarkable fact that the 
cwners of coal mines and forests have thus far 


It is always to 


paid less than $3,000. In Arkansas there Is an- 
nually mined between four and five million tons 
of coal and there is severed about one and one- 
half billion feet of timber. 

The tax authorities report that the coal and 
lumber interests have not reported and that it 
will require more administrative authority to 
secure the tax monies to which the state is en 
titled. At any rate, the severance tax has not 
as yet yielded the revenue that was expected. 

The tax authorities hold that a decision by 
the supreme court will have to be secured which 
will fix a proper basis for collecting the tax. 

“Until this time arrives,” says Clay S. Hen- 
dersen, the Chairman of the Severance tax div1- 

ion, “the future outcome of the success of the 
Severance Tax is problematical, but if given the 
roper support for collecting the tax, the de- 
partment under the present rate of taxation, we 
estimate we could collect more than a million 
dollars annually.” 

“The severance tax, to say the least, has been 

disappointment to the people of the state,” 
says the Journal of Arkansas Education. The 
auditor’s books show that there has been only 
$96,652.71 turned into the treasury for state 
school puposes. This, when divided among the 
625,000 school children of the state, amounts to 
tbout 14 cents per child. The best advice that 
ve can obtain about the gross income tax is, that 
t is best not to consider it in making estimates 
or running the schools. It must first run the 
vauntlet of the courts, and should it be held con- 
stitutional no two people agree as to the amount 
of revenue that it will produce. The consensus 
of opinion now seems to be that it will fall fa: 
hort of what it was first estimated.” 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 

Plans have been completed for an eight- 
“oom grade school to be erected at Shawsheen 
Village, near Andover. Mass. The building is 
located in the model village of the American 
Woolen Company and will cost complete $230,- 
000. Messrs. Ripley & LeBoutillier, Boston, are 
the architects. 

Newburyport, Mass. A sixteen-room grade 
school is under construction. The building will 
be completed some time next year. 

The school board at Reading, Pa., has called 
an election to vote on a bond issue of $3,500.000 


A LONG performance record of making 
good in every field of painting, empha- 


sizes ADAPTABILITY as one of the 
outstanding features of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-Painting System. 


This adaptability applied individually to 
the school field means that you can spray- 
paint substantially all surfaces of the school 
building requiring a decorative or protective 
coating. Whether it is the lockers, the class 
rooms, the halls or the boiler room; whether 
it is a large or small surface of concrete, 
plaster, wood, brick or metal, this painting 
can be done to great advantage and with 
equally great economy. 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting 
averages 4 to 5 times that of hand-brushing. 
The sprayed coating thoroughly and uni- 
formly covers the surface to be coated, and 
has greater hiding power than the brushed 
coat. The same paint now used can be spray- 
applied, frequently using a less amount. 
There is no dripping and spattering when 
spray-painting, nor the costly wearing out of 
brushes. The DeVilbiss spray gun is easy 
and non-tiring to operate and does your 
painting at the lowest practicable air pressure. 


A line from you will promptly bring fur- 
ther interesting details about this modern, 
low cost DeVilbiss way of painting. Ad- 
dress— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


for building purposes. The amount will cover, 
in part, the twenty-year program proposed by 
the survey of the school plant recently made 
under the direction of the state department of 
instruction. 

Quincy, Ill. A new grade school has been 
completed at a cost of $225,000. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., on September 24th, 
offered for sale $979,000 in five per cent bonds, 
the proceeds to be used for school building pur- 
poses. The building program is expected to 
provide 3,000 additional seats. 

The contract has been awarded for a new 
junior high school at Lapeer, Mich. The build- 
ing will be completed in September, 1924, and 
will cost complete about $182,000. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The board has awarded 
the contract for an addition to the Sherman 
Junior High School to contain an auditorium and 
five classrooms. Other building projects will be 
a seventeen-room elementary school. A four- 
room building is ready for occupancy. 

Holland, Mich. Construction work has 
been begun on the new junior high school to cost 
$350,000. The shops and gymnasium will be 
ready for occupancy in January but the re- 
mainder of the building will not be completed 
until March. 

A 23-room school has been erected at Bos- 
sier City, La., at a cost of $150,000. The build- 
ing contains a study hall, laboratories and a 
modern program clock system. 

A school will be erected at Benton, La., at 
a cost of $75,000. The building will be com- 
pleted and occupied before the opening of the 
second semester. A two and one-half mil! 
parish-wide tax was voted in June for school 
purposes. 

The school board at River Rouge, Mich., has 
taken steps to erect the first unit of a 24-room 
grade school to meet the needs of a growing 
community. The school enrollment has _in- 
creased 32 per cent over that of one year ago. 
It is planned to introduce a form of the platoon 
system in the new building. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. A new science 
building has been completed, which has relieved 
a seriously overcrowded condition in the high 
school. Twenty-seven acres of land have been 


purchased for a high school site. 
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The Government 
Says: — 


“Two coats, without a size must produce a surface of 
such a nature that air cracks, water stains, suction 
spots, and lime burns must be overcome, and from 
which defacements, caused by grease, ink, match 
scratches, or pencil marks, may be easily removed by 
the use of soap and water or an abrasive washing 
compound without injury to the paint surface.” 








Fancy theories are forgotten. Mere 
claims of merit are unheard. Results on 
the wall is the only thing that counts. 





Thousands of gallons of Hockaday 
are used by Government every year. Hock- 
aday is wallinsurance. It’s the only paint 
that always prevents peeling, air checking, 
suction and lime burning. 


There are several reasons why many 
schools use Hockaday: Only two coats 1n 
colors required-no size-no primer. Reason- 
able first cost. Really washable. Longer- 
life durability. Hockaday will bring down 
your up-keep. Our service department 
will assist you in getting results at a lower 
square foot cost. 

Let us send you ‘“‘Paint Mileage.’’ 


Over 600 school superintendents 
wrote for it. 





THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Perish the thought and save the children! 


The thought of purposely cremating innocent little children is 
hideous to contemplate. And yet thousands of helpless chil- 
dren have perished in school fires because of failure to provide 
adequate means of escape. Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes 
could have saved them all! Write for details now—today. 


THE DOW CO. 


300 N. Buchanan St. Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 








SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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School Lands and Funds. 
The legislature has unquestioned power and 
discretion under the Illinois constitution, art, 8, 


S$ 1, requiring the legislature to provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free schools where- 
by all the children of the state may receive a 
common school education, to determine what a 
common school education shall be; but, whatever 
that determination is, there is no discretion in 
the legislature to provide a system which de- 
prives any children of the state of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain such education.—People v. 
Young, 139 N. E. 894, Il. 

Schools and School Districts. 


The constitutional provision that the Illinois 
legislature shall provide a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools whereby all the 


children of the state may receive a good com- 
mon school education is the supreme law, and 
the legislature cannot, if it wishes, set aside 
the law and provide that a district could be 
organized which would not meet its require- 
ments, and the provision of the Illinois school 
law, § 89a, requiring that territory included in 
a community high school district shall be “com- 

ct and contiguous,” is really a proper condi- 

n or limitation in harmony with the Illinois 

nstitution, the terms meaning unity of the 
territory and compactness in that there should 
be no intervening territory, and the attempted 
validation of a school district, the territory of 
which is not compact and contiguous, by a 
curative act omitting the requirement that the 
district shall be compact, is of no consequence 
and cannot serve to abrogate the constitutional 

requirement.—People v. Young, 139 N. E. 894, 
Ill. 

A community high school district containing 
€n common school districts, eight in one town- 
hip and one in each of two other townships, in 
which the school was conducted in a village near 
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DAHLSTROM METALLIC 


PROTECTION 


CLASS ROOM DOORS 


Are your pupils attending a fireproof 
school? 

The walls, floor and ceiling of a 
building may be fireproof, but when 
the door and window openings are 
with 
there is no excuse for destruction by 


Dahlstrom hollow metal doors and 


of a fire. 


IN 





wooden doors and trim 





trim are made to resist fire. There 
is nothing in their construction to i 
burn. In the otherwise fireproof i 
building they will prevent the spread i 


They are artistic in design 


and are finished by the Dahlstrom 
baked-on i 


process in any color or 


wood graining desired. 


489 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 


Local representatives in all principal cities. 





the corner of a township having only one school 
district in the community district, and which 
was less than half a mile from the west bound- 
ary and four and one-half miles from the east 
boundary of the community district, and sepa- 
rated from other portions of the district by two 
creeks, which frequently overflowed in the 
spring, so as to render their crossing impossible, 
was not “contiguous and compact,” which have 
been defined with reference to the formation of 
the district as meaning territory so closely 
united and so nearly adjacent to the school 
building that all the children residing in the 
district, their ages considered, may conveniently 
travel from their homes to the school building 
and return in a reasonable time and with a 
reasonable degree of comfort.—People v. Simp- 
son, 139 N. E. 890, Ill. 

A community high school district ten miles 
from east to west and ten miles from north to 
south, portions of which district were eight to 
ten miles distant from the location of the 
school, and the evidence showing that the terri- 
tory was not compact, but was of such extent 
that children could not reach the school con- 
veniently from their home in the time allotted 
them for travel before the opening of school in 
the morning, is held illegally organized and in 
violation of the Illinois constitution, art. 8, § 1, 
and not validated by the Illinois laws of 1921, p. 
797, purporting to validate such school district. 

People v. Young, 139 N. E. 894, Ill. 

School District Property. 

Contracts for the construction of school build- 
ings entered into when the issue of sufficient 
bonds had been authorized to meet the amounts 
of the contracts are not in violation of the 
Minnesota general statutes of 1913, § 2058, even 
though the eight-mill tax levied under section 
9917 is not sufficient to care for the interest and 
maturing bonds.—Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. 
Independent School Dist. No. 35, 193 N. W. 949, 
Minn. 

Contracts for the erection of schoolhouses 
made when not sufficient bonds had been author- 
ized to meet the obligations incurred may be 
validated by the electors voting to issue suffi- 
cient additional bonds and appropriating bal- 
ances from funds not otherwise set aside to 
cover all the contracts let.—Oliver Iron Mining 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 
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Co. v. Independent School Dist. No. 35, 193 N. 

W. 949, Minn. 

A district agreeing to maintain insurance, 
covering all work incorporated in, and materials 
for, a schoolhouse being erected, payable to it 
and the contractor “as their interests may ap- 
pear,” but securing policies payable to itself 
alone and covering only three-fourths of any 
loss, is liable to the contractor for the value of 
all such work and materials, on the destruction 
of the building by fire before completion, in the 
absence of some statute or public policy for- 
bidding recovery.—Hagan Lumber Co. v. Duryea 
School Dist. 121 A, 107, Pa. 

Under a contract for the construction of a 
school building, providing for monthly pay- 
ments for ninety per cent of the value of the 
work done and material furnished as assessed 
by the architect, the architect could not arbi- 
trarily determine what material had been fur- 
nished, and his determination was not conclusive 
so far as it involved interpretation of the con- 
tract.—Joint School Dist. No. 4 of Town and 
City of Platteville v. Bailey-Marsh Co., 194 N. 
W. 171, Wis. 

Under specifications of contract for the con- 
struction of a school building, providing for 
monthly payments of ninety per cent of the 
value of the work done and material furnished, 
material though manufactured expressly for the 
building, was not furnished when stored in a 
distant city in another state.—Joint School Dist. 
No. 4 of the Town and City of Platteville v. 
Bailey-Marsh Co., 194 N. W. 171, Wis. 

Where a contractor on a school building de- 
faulted and the school district completed the 
work at cost in excess of the contract price, it 
was entitled to interest on the excess from date 
of the last payment.—Joint School Dist. No. 4 
of the Town and City of Platteville v. Bailey- 
Marsh Co., 194 N. W. 171, Wis. 

Where a school district completing a building 
after a contractor’s default, was compelled to 
employ a superintendent by reason of the con- 
tractor’s abandonment of work, his fee was 
proper and necessary item of cost of completing 
the contract.—Joint School Dist No. 4 of the 
Town and City of Platteville v. Bailey-Marsh 
Co., 194 N. W. 171, Wis. 

Where a school district, following a contrac- 
tor’s default, did not assert the right to com- 
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plete the contract, but only did the work under 
orders from the contractor covering particular 
portions of the work, it did not thereby lose the 
right to liquidate damages for delay, but could 
not recover such damages after taking over the 
entire control and management under a blanket 
order for the completion of the building.—Joint 
School Dist. No. 4 of the Town and City of 
Platteville v. Bailey-Marsh Co., 194 N. W. 171, 
Wis. 

The board of education of a municipal school 
district is not liable for injuries sustained by 
a pupil from the extraction of a tooth by a 
dentist in the employment of the board.—Board 
of Education of School Dist. of City of Cin- 
cinnati v. McHenry, 140 N. E. 169, Ohio. 

School District Taxation. 

The Kentucky constitution, § 157, prohibiting 
any municipality from incurring indebtedness in 
excess of the revenue provided for the year 
without the assent of two-thirds of the voters, 
which has been construed to invalidate a debt 
the total amount of which was more than the 
income, though the amount maturing in each 
year could be paid from the income of that year 
invalidates a contract whereby the latter was to 
erect a building for a school for which the 
board was to pay a stipulated rental for seven 
years, at the end of which time the contractor 
was to convey the building to the board, though 
the stipulated annual rental could be paid from 
the current revenues of the board.—Billings v. 
Bankers’ Bond Co., 251 S. W. 643, Ky. 

Under the California pol. code, § 1883, provid- 
ing that persons voting at a school bond election 
shall put a cross on their ballots after the words 
“Bonds — Yes” or “Bonds — No” to indicate 
whether they had voted for or against the is- 
surance of bonds, and section 1599, requiring 
electors to stamp or write a cross in voting, are 
mandatory in view of section 1205, relating to 
the manner of voting generally, and wherein the 
same words are used and have been held to be 
mandatory, so that ballots in a school bond elec- 
tion, wherein the voters instead of making a 
cross wrote the word “Yes” after the words 

3onds—Yes,” were invalid and should not be 
counted.—Pleasant Grove Union School Dist. v. 
Algeo, 215 P. 726, Cal. App. 

A taxpayer cannot question the right of the 
board of education to use funds appropriated 


looked. 


school needs. 
prices. 
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by the fiscal court for transportation of pupils 
in consolidated school districts for other pur- 
poses, but diversion of such funds can be ques- 
tioned, if at all, only by the fiscal court.—Gragg 
v. County Board of Education of Fayette 
County, 252 S. W. 137, Ky. 

Pupils. 

Under the Kentucky statutes of 1922 § 4426 
a9, authorizing the voting of a tax to pay for 
the transportation of pupils in a consolidated 
school district, and section 4426a11, giving the 
board of education power to provide for such 
transportation by local taxation, or out of the 
county funds, or otherwise, it is not made man- 
datory upon the board of education to provide 
for transportation out of the county funds in 
consolidated districts, where no tax has been 
levied for that purpose; but, if the latter statute 
is not merely an emergency act, it confers only 
discretion upon the board.—Gragg v. County 
3oard of Education of Fayette County, 252 S. 
W. 137, Ky. 

Where the board of education was given dis- 
cretion to determine whether to pay for trans- 
portation of pupils in consolidated districts out 
of the county funds, the board by adopting a 
policy of making such payments did not thereby 
deprive itself of its right to change its policy 
at a later date and discontinue such payments, 

Gragg v. County Board of Education of Fay- 
ette County, 252 S. W. 137, Ky. 

The Nebras ska act of April 9, 1919 (Nebraska 
laws of 1919, c. 249), prohibiting the teaching 
of any subject in any language other than the 
English language in any school, or the teaching 
of languages other than the English language 
below the eighth grade, is unconstitutional.— 
Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 43 S. Ct. 625, U. 
S. Sup. 

The Iowa act of April 10, 1919 (Iowa acts of 
1919, ec. 198), Ohio act of June 5, 1919 (108 Ohio 
laws, p. 614), and the Nebraska act of April 14, 
1921 (Nebraska laws of 1921, c. 61), relative to 
the teaching of foreign languages or the use of 
foreign languages as a medium of instruction, 
are unconstitutional.—Bartels v. State of Iowa, 


43 S. Ct. 628, U. S. Sup. 
LAW AND LEGISLATION. 


—Under the present constitution of the state 
of Missouri a county school district may by a 


“We Weigl 


The weighing and measuring of school children has de- 
veloped definite scale requirements which cannot be over- 


Working in collaboration with child health authorities, 
Continental scale engineers have met every school weigh- 
ing and measuring requirement. 


The mechanical and quality features thus perfected are 
indispensable to the efficiency of scale service in schools. 


Install Continentals,—the scales designed exclusively for 
Drop us a line for detailed description and 


Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
2124-26 W. Twenty-first Place, Chicago, Illinois 


the World on Quality Seales” 
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two-thirds vote levy 65 cents on the $100 valu- 
ation for school purposes. A tax program to 
be submitted to the state constitutional con- 
vention provides that a rural school district can 
by a majority vote levy $1. by a two-thirds vote 
$1.20 and by a three-fourths vote $1.50. 

—Through a supreme court decision which 
divorces the school system of New Haven, 
Conn., from the city administration the corpora- 
tion counsel is no longer permitted to perform 
legal services for the board of education. The 
board has, however, three lawyer members, 
Stephen Whitney, Joseph T. Anguillare and 
Arnon A. Alling, who can advise as to the oc- 
casion when outside legal talent ought to be 
employed. 

-The Michigan state supreme court has just 
decided that local health boards have the power 
to require school children to be vaccinated when 
there is danger of an epidemic of smallpox. 
This decision settles a controversy between the 
Lansing board of education and the health 
board. 

The supreme court of New York denied the 
petition of Agnes A. Birmingham to compel the 
board of examiners to issue here a license as a 
principal of an elementary school. She took 
the examination a year ago and failed. Con- 
trary to the rules she was given by the Chair- 
man, and without the consent of the board, an 
examination before the expiration of a year’s 
time and passed. 

An audit of the school accounts at Delphos, 
Ohio, reveals that a salary increase of $1,000 for 
Superintendent H. R. Hicks in 1922 was illegal 
and that the sum should be refunded. The su- 
perintendent was elected in 1918 for a period 
of five years at $2,000 a year. 

When the school authorities of Leslie, Ar- 
kansas increased the school tax from 12 to 24 
mills an injunction was served preventing the 
district from collecting the tax. This action 
threatened to close the school altogether. There- 
upon the people raised $5,700 by private sub- 
scription in two days. 

Owing to a fund shortage, the Kenton, Ohio, 
board of education closed one of its schools 
dividing the pupils among other schools. Upon 
complaint an order was issued by the court com- 
pelling the board to reopen the school upon a 
full-time basis. 
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Building Cafeteria Equipment 
or Quality first 


ITH the idea of quality ever fore- 
most, Albert Pick & Company 
manufacture Cafeteria Equipment 
that is giving lasting satisfaction to its 
This is an active 
policy that has a bearing upon each par- 





In the planning and equipping 
of new buildings, whether large 
or small, School Boards should 
bear in mind the fact that the 


users everywhere. 
School 


Cafeteria tends to in- 
crease the efficiency of the 


students by affording means of ticular step of manufacturing process from 


the rigid selection of materials to the ad- 


vanced production methods that are 


nourishment. 


acquiring - proper 


employed. For this purpose we maintain 
an extensive experimental laboratory 
which, aided by the field contact of our 
engineers, is constantly striving for an 
improvement of quality, utility and real 
economy and has resulted in important 
basic developments in practically every 


item of equipment we manufacture. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPAny 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Community High School 
——— DUNDEE, ILL. 


JOSEPH C. LLEWELLYN 
: Architect 
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the 
Cost of Dishwashing! 


S OME school and college cafeteria managers still 
close their eyes to the high cost of dishwashing 
by the old methods. They take the heavy loss in 
china breakage, the expense of inflated labor costs 
and the inefficiency and poor service in their dish- 
washing departments as a necessary evil. It’s cost- 
ing therh good money every day, disrupting their 
service, annoying their patrons—yet they put up 
with it when the remedy is so simple. 


The Autosan will put your dishwashing department 
on an efficient, modern, money-saving basis. It 
saves your fine china—breakage is reduced 60%. 
It saves excessive labor costs—fewer dishwashers 
are needed and women can be employed, if desired. 
In addition, the Autosan washes, rinses and ster- 
ilizes your china, glassware and silver safely, 
quickly and hygienically. Why not get full infor- 
er oy about these modern machines? Write us 
today. 





TRADE MARK 
REO US PAT OFF 
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Our folder S. B. 93 will prove to you that 
The Autosan is a time-saver and more 
economical and efficient. Send for it. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISH AND SILVER 


AUTOSAN “22s 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE MACHINE 
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New Morton House 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Holabird and Roche, Architects 
Culinary appliances supplied by Van 





and Institutions. 


The installation of Van Equipment in 
the New Morton House furnishes a per- 
manent assurance of security and free- 
dom from repair worry in the preparation 
and serving of food. 


Van Equipment is the natural choice for build- 
ings of outstanding merit. 
years it has been our privilege to co-operate in 
the laying out of Kitchen and Dining Room for 
many prominent Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants 
Our staff of engineers and 
food service experts are at your disposal. 


Nothing too large or too small for Van to handle. 


The John Van Range © 


VAN EQUIPMENT- 


For the preparation and serving of food 


During the past: 75 








EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


n= F=E Cincinnati 





Detroit Omaha 


Chicago 


New Orleans Cleveland 


“That Enduring Quality’ 











SCHOOL COSTS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


The teacher salary question has had treat- 
ment in the light of the latest statistics at the 
hands of a committee of the National Education 
Association consisting of Miss Myra L, Snow, 
Miss Florence M. Hale, Miss Annie L. Griffey, 
Dr. Charles E. Rugh, FE. C. Fisher and Dr. E. 
S. Evendon, Chairman. 

The many statistical tables which characterize 
the report are preceded by a discussion of the 
subject in its larger aspects. It deals with the 
general economic changes and the viewpoint of 
the average citizen. It says: 

“The American taxpayer is on a “rampage.” 
His tax bill has rapidly increased since the be- 
ginning of the war. He does not stop to analyze 
the causes of this increase, to find out how much 
of his tax money goes to pay for the war and 
how much for other purposes, or to decide 
whether the increase is or is not for his and the 
public welfare. He does know that he disl.kes 
to pay taxes and that his tax bill measured in 
dollars has increased very rapidly in the last 
decade. He forgets that his income is now 
$5,000 instead of the $2,000 or $2,500 he received 
before the war. He also does not realize that 
the Federal Government is now, through its in- 
come tax, making him contribute directly for 
many services that he formerly supported in- 
directly. 

“In short, the taxpayer buys other com- 
modities at double the pre-war price without a 
protest. He has made the necessary mental ad- 
justments. The article or service he desires can- 
not be had for less so he pays the new price as a 
matter of course. When he comes to purchase 
for the children of the nation that service so 
necessary to the safety, happiness, prosperity, 
perpetuity and international usefulness of the 


nation—an education—he finds the adjustment 
less easy, 

“There is little justification for extravagant 
statements that school costs threaten to bank- 
rupt the country. A table of school costs beside 
the figures for national income reveals the 
ridiculousness of such a contention. True, school 
costs have attracted a great deal of attention. 
The general property tax bears almost the total 
cost of public schools while other governmental 
costs are financed at least partly through in- 
direct taxes that draw upon the whole wealth 
of the Nation. This is the princ:pal reason why 
school costs attract as much attention as they 
do. 

“Schoolmen and all citizens interested in the 
work of the public schools should assist in mak- 
ing more careful analyses of the school’s rela- 
tion to taxation. It is the duty of school exe- 
cutives and teachers’ associations to let the tax- 
payer know the facts and realize the truths that 
are necessary to a fair judgment concerning 
public school costs. Facts must be used and not 
mere opinions biased by tradition or personal 
sentiment. As a people we must come to look 
upon universal education not merely as an ex- 
pense but as an investment—an investment that 
will increase our economic wealth and at the 
same time serve as economic and social insur- 
ance. 

“The schools belong to the people and serve 
their children. There is no justification for 
presenting a partial picture of the school situa- 
tion to these people or for misrepresenting 
educational facts in any way. Care should al- 
ways be taken to claim no more for facts used 
from a study of this nature than the facts them- 
selves will justify. People have a right to 
know the situation of their schools as it actually 
exists. They are then in a position to assume 
the responsibility rightfully theirs of leaving it 
as it is or changing it. 

“One of the greatest mistakes which school- 
men have made in the past is that they have not 
kept the school patrons and the taxpayers of 
their school districts promptly, accurately, and 
constantly informed about the schools. It has 
too frequently been necessary to have an educa- 
tional budget threatened or a bond issue for 
needed buildings conducted to make school men 
feel the necessity for letting parents know the 
splendid work the schools are doing. This 


“threatening calamity” and “hard luck story” 
kind of school publicity is coming to be looked 
upon with suspicion and disfavor. Constructive, 
frank and persistent school publicity campaigns 
must replace this type and in replacing it make 
it unnecessary in the future since needed funds 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Augusta, Kans. The school board has 
adopted the accounting system of the C. F. 
Williams Company. Mr. H. M. Thompson, clerk 
of the board, has entered upon the work of in- 
troducing the various accounting forms and 
putting the work upon a first-class basis. 

The Fort Worth, Texas, school board has 
fixed the non-resident tuition fee at $10 per 
month for high school students and $7 a month 
for grade school pupils. 

-Mr. W. C. Meeker, Mr. T. C. Hanson and 
Mr. V. H. Hilford are the new members on the 
board at Caney, Kans. Mr. Meeker has been 
elected president of that body. 

The recent report issued by the board of 
education of Newport, R. L., is provided with an 
illuminating diagram showing how the city dol- 
lar is spent. In proportionate expenditure for 
municipal government the schools received the 
largest share. Highways, police, fire, lighting, 
health, ete., follow. The board consists of 
Thomas B. Congdon, Chairman, Wm. R. Harvey, 
Leander K. Carr, Wm. W. Covell, Charles J. F. 
Gifford, John J. Conron, C. Leroy Grinnell, John 
P. Sullivan, Robt. C. Bacheller, Hugh B. Baker, 
Wm. P. Clarke, Alice C. Currier, and Superin- 
tendent Herbert Warren Hill. 

Saginaw, Mich. The west side board has 
voted to eliminate standing committees. Where 
matters of special importance arise, it is pos- 
sible that special committees will be appointed 
to take charge of the work. 

The pupils of the Nampa, Idaho, schools 
participated in a harvest festival parade on 
September 21st. The parade which is an annual 
affair, has been especially helpful in acquainting 
the citizens of the community with the problems 
of enrollment and the consequent financial needs 
of the district. Among the special features of 
the parade were a harvest pageant, a represen- 
tation of home products. a historical pageant 
of the west. and several floats typifying the 
various school activities. 
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—The schools of New York City, during the 
week of September 27th, were given the oppor- 
tunity to help the stricken country of Japan. 
The principals were asked to use whatever 
method of collection seemed good in their judg- 
ment. Through this voluntary giving of pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes, the children of New 
York City were made to visualize the plight of 
their brothers and sisters across the Pacific— 
children who were themselves a short while ago 
attending school. 

An effort is made by the Arkansas Educa- 
tional Association to enroll school directors as 
members of that body. There are about 500 
school districts with about 3,000 school direc- 
tors in the state. 

—The distinction of having the first county 
school board association in the state of Illinois 
goes to Du Page County. The committee on 
organization consisted of Benjamin F. March, 
L. J. Thiele and Mrs. Symonds. The officers 
elected were: President, S. W. Banning, Hins- 
dale; Vice-President, Louis J. Thiele, Glen 
Ellyn; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis V. Morgan, 
Wheaton. Executive Committee—Addison, W. 
Duntemann, Bensenville; Bloomingdale, John 
Rathbun, Bloomingdale; Wayne, Miss Hattie 
Glos, Wayne; Winfield, E. V. Shatwell, West 
Chicago; Milton, Mrs. Schuyler, Wheaton; York, 
Ira Stone, Elmhurst; Downers Grove, Frank N. 
Davis, Downers Grove; Lisle, A. D. Abbott, 
Lisle; Naperville, Truman Meyers, Naperville. 

—The demand for a cafeteria in the Martin’s 
Ferry high school at Wheeling, W. Va., was so 
strong that the suggestion was made that the 
school board vacate its offices in that building in 
order to accommodate the new utility. The ad- 
justment was found by placing the cafeteria in 
the basement. 

—A popular magazine offered a prize for. the 
best inscription to go over the door of a school- 
house. A Minneapolis editor won the prize. 
The inscription he wrote was this: “Dedicated 
by the people to the American ideal: Equality, 
life, liberty, happiness, union, justice, tran- 
quility, defense and general welfare.” 

At a meeting of school board members and 
teachers held at Huntsville, Mo., the suggestion 
was advanced that the emplovment of attend- 
ance officers might be deferred since there are 
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QUALITY 


You can be sure of the material and workmanship in 
Every step of its manufacture is 
controlled within the Beaver Organization—from build- 
ing up the sturdy five-ply Beaver Wall Board base to 
finishing the splendid writing surface in either black or 


The writing surface of Beaver Blackboard is carefully 
hand-plated and hand-rubbed with a series of liquid slat- 
Two hard abrasives, Carborundum and Silex, 
are used to develop a durable finish, specially fitted for 
rapid and legible writing. The surface will not pit, chip, 
crack or grow gray with age, and retains its splendid 


Hundreds of good dealers and school supply houses carry 
a complete stock in assorted sizes. 
size samples, complete literature and name of your nearest 


Write us for large 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 
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boys who are not desired in school. A school 
director rose and said: “I am a farmer and if 
we took a horse out to break it and gave up 
the job because the animal was unruly, we 
wouldn’t get very far. I might apply this to 
the school.” 

The board of education of Thompsonville, 
Conn., voted to reduce the time on home study. 
Superintendent A. B. Handy has instructed the 
teachers that all home study be confined to one 
hour and one subject only. 

Superintendent W. A. Greeson of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has announced a decision that 
he will bar special holidays from the school 
calendar. The usual holidays, Thanksgiving, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day and 
Christmas and New Year vacations will be ob- 
served. He is determined to make the school 
year a full year and to realize a maximum for 
the large investment in buildings and from the 
heavy costs incident to the maintenance of the 
school system. 

Out of 1,324 high school graduates in New 
Jersey who took the examination for entrance 
to the normal school 415 failed. The state 
board of education then ordered a reexamination 
and 128 of the 415 passed. The board now pro- 
poses to ascertain the cause for the large per- 
centage of failures. 

W. O. Mims has been appointed a member 
of the Tennessee state board of education for a 
term of six years. He served for twenty-six 
years on the board of education of his home 
town of Newport. 

The residents of a new section five miles 
from Petticoat Lane, Kansas City, Mo., found 
themselves without a school. One of the resi- 
dents gave a site and the balance subscribed to 
a fund sufficient to build a neat bungalow school 
and turn the same over to a new school board. 
A teacher was hired and the school with two 
dozen pupils set into operation. 

—The members of the Chillicothe, O., board 
of education are elected on the bi-partisan plan. 
This year the Democrats nominated William H. 
Kettra and William H. Herrnstein to succeed 
two Democrats. The Republicans, true to 
agreement, made no nominations. The plan is 
said to have given Chillicothe a high class board 
of education. 
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Your protection is the 
Beaver Trade-mark on 
the back of every panel 
of the genuine. 
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The city council of Petersburg, Va., has 
named Nathan Toms and Carter Myers as mem- 
bers of the board of education. The progress, 
a local newspaper, approves the appointment 
and adds: ‘Men of affairs do not hesitate to 
sacrifice their time to perform without compen- 
sation highly valuable work for the public. In 
only too many instances their work is not ap- 
preciated.” 

A delegation of forty citizens waited on the 
board of education of Marine City, Mich., to 
complain about the crowded condition of one of 
the schools. The leader of the delegation be- 
came excited and struck one of the members of 
the school board. The latter body has deter- 
mined to secure an apology or resort to court 
measures. 

The citizens of Delaware, Ohio, will vote 
at the November election on the choice of two 
systems of school board organization. The one 
provides for five members and the other for 
three. 

Reese H. Davis, a member of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, board of education has prompted the 
creation of a committee that will plan to co- 
ordinate and simplify departmental duties. It 
is designed to eliminate waste and all overlap- 
ping in school divisions. 

The board of education of Greene County, 
Iowa, is planning a new system of discovering 
and preventing truancy. The board now consists 
of: H.C. Aultman, D. H. Barnes, county and 
assistant superintendent; D. S. Lynn, Bath Con- 
solidated; S. E. Shupp Clifton; L. D. Parker, 
Cedarville; W. F. Roush, Ross Township; J. W. 
Gowdy, Jamestown; W. A. Driscoll, Bowersville; 
H. L. Sams, Caesarcreek; Mr. McKaig, Spring 
Valley; Carl Wright, Bellbrook; E. O. Bar, Yel- 
low Springs. 

In an opinion given the Hamilton, O., 
county board of education the prosecutor states 
that teachers cannot draw salaries for Colum- 
bus day, October 12, Armistice day, November 
11, or Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, unless 
they do actual teaching on these days. The 
ovinion says: “There is no authority for the 


dismissal of pupils of the public schools on the 
holidays known as Columbus day, Armistice day 
or Lincoln’s birthday.” 
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By Using 
NIBROC KRAFT TOWELS 


Los Angeles Schools 
Show Yearly Saving Over 50% 


The Los Angeles Board of Education after testing 30,000 each 
of various well known towels, selected the Nibroc Kraft Towel 
because of its advantages over the others, and were able toshowa 
yearly saving on previous towel costs of over 50%. They found 
that only 548 Nibroc Kraft Towels were used as against 982 towels 


of a brand heretofore most popular to accomplish the same results. 


They have again renewed their Nibroc Kraft Towel contract 
for 1923-1924. 


Let us send you samples of Nibroc Kraft Towels together with 
name of nearest Nibroc Towel distributor. 


BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 1852 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


BRANCH OFFICES 


233 Broadway 335 Fifth Avenue 1016 Arcade Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


900 Plymouth Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 1004 Candler Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Typical Sani Institutional Installation 


Stands The Test 


of Time 


HAT’S the class of equipment you need — not 

wooden or steel constructions that require constant 

replacing and refinishing and cannot be cailed per- 
manent, durable or necessary. 


The table tops and other products shown in the above 
installation are made of White Sani Onyx, easily 
cleaned and as hard as polished glass. No table cloth is 
needed on this beautiful surface, thus eliminating a big 
part of laundry expense. Sani Onyx may also be pur- 
chased in Nubian Black or Turquoise Blue. 


All exposed metal parts of the table bases are made of 
Sani Metal Porcelain Enamel which resists deteri- 
orating effects of wet brooms and mops. This material is 
made in white, oak or mahogany finish. 


San 


ee 





For walls, ceilings and wainscoting use Sani Onyx (far 
superior to marble or tile.) It is more sanitary, perma- 
nent and will not discolor. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or 
this office and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs 
showing other types of tables and counters as well as 
chairs and other Sani Products; also furnishing draw- 
ings or plans for a complete installation. 


Sant Products ©. 
48X Sani Building North Chicago, IIl. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Mfg.Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toronto, Can. 














Look for this 
“Raised Rim’ 






































The Ideal Gas Range for 


Classroom Installation 


Because of its remarkable adaptability to the needs 
of classroom work, the Model 38 A-B Gas Range 
has been accepted as standard for cooking units in 
many of the country’s best and newest schools. 


A-B Gas Ranges 


embody features and advantages fourd in no others. The 
canopy, coming well forward over the cook:ng top, carries 
off all odors, vapors and cooking gases, insuring a healthful 
classroom atmospkere. The clear glass oven door enables 
pupil to watch progress of baking at every stage. 


Improper combustion of gas, due to poorly designed and 
improperly adjusted burners, results in carbon monoxide 
fumes—a menace to tke Fealth and welfare of pupils. A-B 
burners are designed to complete combustion of gas—a 
safeguard to health and economy in fuel. 


A-B Oven Heat Control 


An almost indispensable part of the 
ideal gas range equipment. Simple, ac- 
curate and positive for regulating oven 
heat. Setting the dial at a predeter- 
mined degree of temperature automa- 
tically regulates the flow of gas and 
maintains that temperature as long as 
desired. 





We Have a Copy for You 


You who have not yet had a copy of 
PLANS—the authoritative bock on 


classroom planning—may still se- 





cure a copy by writing for it. 











A-B Gas Ranges have received highest awards at great 
expositions, also the approval and endorsement of Good 
Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Proof of the Economy of Granite 


In one of the large Eastern Technical Schools the threshold of 
the main entrance was cut of a soft stone. 


Although but a few 
dangerous. 


years old this stone is worn out and 


Had it been of Granite it would still be as good as new. 


For over twenty years, through winter and summer, 
millions of foot steps the Granite steps in the Milford High 


School, 
or use. 


Milford, Mass., 


have 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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stood without vestige of wear 


This is but one of the many such proofs that we can offer you as 
to the economy of Granite in school construction. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Supt. James C. Bay of Easton, Pa., has re- 
cently submitted to the school board an inter- 
esting report of a very successful summer 
school held during the vacation months. The 
report shows that the total enrollment for the 
term was 452, the number withdrawing 76, and 
the number in attendance for the full term was 
376. Of the latter, 91 had been regularly pro- 
moted in June, 39 were doubly promoted and 
246 failed. Of those who failed in last year’s 
work 174 were able to remove their deficiencies 
through summer study and have now entered 
the next grade. 

The cost for an additional year’s schooling for 
these 174 children would have amounted to 
$13,050. The total cost of the summer school 
reached the sum of $2,681. From the financial 
standpoint alone, the summer school has been an 
exceedingly good investment for the district. 

The value of the work to the pupils taught 
has been immeasurable. Careful study revealed 
that pupils repeating a grade ordinarily do little 
better the next year. The subject matter is old 
and uninteresting to them and they are de- 
pressed by a sense of failure. A school to be 
deserving of support must take particular pains 
to reduce its failure list. 

Classes were relatively small, averaging from 
twenty to 25 pupils, and the instruction was 
largely individual in character. Tracing the 


progress of the pupils, it was found that 300 
pupils taking reading gained 3.919 months, 
making an average gain, per pupil, of thirteen 


months, which is a strong vear’s work. In 
arithmetic, 230 pupils gained 3,036 months, 
making an average gain, per pupil, of 13.2 


months. In language, 191 pupils made a total 


gain of 3,012 months, which gives an average 
gain per pupil of 15.7 months. 

The results showed conclusively that the sum- 
mer school was a pronounced success. The 
teachers were the best and their procedure was 
particularly effective. By means of standard 
achievement tests, they were able to locate the 
particular difficulties of individual pupils and to 
meet their needs specifically. The success of 
the summer school has led to the recommenda- 
tion that it be extended and developed, espec- 
ially in the high school. It has effected a sav- 
ing in money and a saving in pupils’ ambitions, 
confidence and ability to succeed. It is worthy 
of still greater support. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

In line with the policy of the Dallas, Texas, 
board of education to inject more modern me- 
thods of classification of students, the subject 
child guidance was dealt with at the first 
teachers institute of the season. D. V. V. Gos- 
line who discussed the subject asked the teach- 
ers to cooperate in singling out the abnormal 
children in order that they may receive special 
attention. 

Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo has 
issued an illustrated pamphlet on the night 
schools of that city. The prospective students 
are told of the various opportunities afforded in 
industrial and commercial subjects. 

“Our textbooks are the best in the world and 
reflect the advance in educational thought and 
practice in America,” says J. K. Norton. “Their 
cost is but a trival item in the total educational 
expenditures—about 2 per cent—but their im- 
portance on the youth of America is inestim- 
able.” 

“The making of a good citizen involves a pro- 
gram participated in by home, church, press, 
schoo!, vacation and leisure occupations,” re- 
cently said Joseph M. Gwinn, the newly elected 
superintendent of the San Francisco schools. 

“All these agencies should teach the same 
ideals and modes of conduct, so that respect for 
law taught in the school may not be violated in 
home or in business and wherever other con- 
flicts arise that cause the citizen in the making 
to miss the goal.” 

“Much of the controversy that arises over the 
use of intelligence tests is due to the fact that 


some psychologists are not sufficiently well 
grounded in the humanities, literature, history, 
and philosophy, and have not kept in close touch 
with the application of scientific methods to 
the social science, history, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and economics,” said Superintendent Jesse 
H. Newlon of Denver, Colorado, in a public ad- 
dress recently. “Such a background is neces- 
sary to give the proper perspective. In other 
words, the research worker must not only see 
life minutely but must see it whole. If he loses 
his social perspective he becomes a menace.” 

The Terre Haute, Ind., schools have made 
some progress in enlarging grade units by com- 
bination of smaller units. Seven such combin- 
ations have been made. Fewer principals and 
fewer teachers are required and classifications 
are said to be easier and more economically 
made. James M. Tilley is the superintendent. 

The state of Kansas has eight types of 
school districts, the common school district, the 
consolidated school district, the union school dis- 
trict, the rural high district, the community 
high district, the city school district and the 
township school district. State Superintendent 
Jesse W. Miley proposes to reduce these to three 
types, common, community high and city dis- 
tricts. He also proposes a new system of taxa- 
tion which embodies the levying of a tax on doc- 
tors, lawyers, preachers and others who owe 
their success directly to the existence of a school 
system, but who do not necessarily own other 
property than personal. He also suggested an 
excise tax on luxuries, which would be possible 
only through a constitutional amendment. 

East Waterloo, Ia. The 15-year-old pupils 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh grades have this 
year been transferred to the junior high school 
building. These pupils who form a large group 
are concentrated in special classes offering work 
adapted to their needs. The pupils of this 
group will not take the regular junior high 
school work but will be encouraged to do the 
kind and amount of work they are capable of 
doing. In grouping these pupils according to 
age and size, and increasing their interest in 
school work, they are expected to improve to 
such an extent that they will enter upon junior 
high school work before the close of the first 
semester. In eliminating these overage children 
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GERMPROOF 


RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 
are absolutely germ proof, durable in construction and economical in cost. 
[here are no hoods on which the corner of the mouth can rest, and so con- 
structed that the possibility of contamination is an impossibility. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


“VERTICO SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Note the minimum slant of the jet of water, not enough to cause such 
hose-like force as to make it difficult to take a drink—just enough to prevent 
water from the mouth falling back upon the nozzle. 
that has no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean, neat in ap 
pearance and absolutely sanitary in 


every respect. 


ind give satisfaction 


Catalogue furnished on request. 


DRINKING 


A drinking fountain 


These drinking foun 
tains have been adopted by many 
schools throughout the United States 
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63 Fourth Street 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis: 




















from the three grades, it is believed the remain- 
ing pupils will be of a more uniform age and 
size and will thereby work together more har 
moniously. 

Rochester, Minn. The school plant com- 
prises eight school buildings, seven of which are 
new structures, with a total valuation of $2,000,- 
000. There are 2,700 pupils enrolled and these 
pupils are under the direction of a staff of 111 
teachers. 

The Rochester school system enjoys the bene- 
fits of a number of modern features in daily 
use in the schools. Among these are super- 
vised study, the project method of instruction, 
socialized recitations, supervised play, group 
and individual mental testing, semester promo- 
tions, etc. The city of Rochester, which is the 
county seat of Olmsted County, has a popula- 
tion of 15,000 persons and an annual transient 
population of 185,000. a 

The supreme court of West Virginia recent- 
ly decided that a retiring school board may con- 
tract with teachers beyond the time of their 
own tenure of office. The opinion among school 
men is that this does not operate as an injus- 
tice to the incoming school board inasmuch as 
every incoming board will some day be an out- 
going board. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind. The teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendent have united in 
a movement for improving the daily recitation 
periods. By striking at the root of the problem 
it is believed that definite results may be ex- 
pected. 

Miss Mabel Osgood of Bangor, Me., has be- 
come supervisor of primary grades at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding Miss Gail Calmerton. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. An experiment in super- 
vision has been begun with the placing of spec- 
ial supervisors in charge of the work in English, 
mathematics, history and science, from grade 
four through grade six. The plan has been es- 
tablished as a fixed policy and will later be 
extended to include all subjects and grades in 
the schools. 

~—Stoneham, Mass. The effects of a united 
movement to introduce modern methods in the 
teaching of reading are beginning to be noted. 
Previous to the adoption of the new plan the 
reading norm for the school system was below 


the standard. Now, after two years, the schools 
are a year above the norm. This means a gain 
of four years’ comprehension ability in two 
years and is due to the methods and zeal of the 
teachers and pupils in striving toward the at- 
tainment of a tangible ideal. 

A new rural school has. been erected at 
Queenstown, Queen Anne County, Md. Supt. 
T. G. Bennett has completed a program of trans- 
portation of high school pupils, to cover the en 
tire county. Modern transportation busses pro 
vide opportunities for the pupils of the entire 
county to attend. 

The grouping of classes on the plan of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
inaugurated in the rural schools of Otis and 
Monterey, Mass. 

The enrollment in the high school at Lee. 
Mass., has increased thirty per cent in the last 
two years. To take care of the increase, it has 
been necessary to add two new teachers to the 
staff. 

The administration building for the public 
school system of Highland Park, Mich., has been 
remodeled at an approximate cost of $10,000. 

The building is a two-story structure, of fire- 
proof construction. It contains suites of offices 
for the superintendent, the business manager, 
the attendance department, the research and 
supervising staffs, also rooms for the bookkeep- 
ing force, supervisors and school board em- 
ployes. Each floor contains a vault and a large 
filing room. The basement provides space for 
a large stock room. 

Under a rule of the school board of Akron, 
O., children starting their first year in the 
schools must submit birth certificates. The city 
health department, which cooperated with the 
schools in issuing certificates, discovered more 
than one hundred errors. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has 
decreed that the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer may use facsimile rubber 
stamp signature on school orders provided, how- 
ever, that the same be authenticated by personal 
signature of the school controller’s auditor. 

President George J. Ryan, president of the 
New York city board of education, upon recom- 
mendation of Dr. John A. Ferguson, has accepted 
the suggestion of experimenting on the relative 
cost and service of concrete versus brick. Wil- 


liam M. Gompert, the architect for the board 
will make the experiments. 

An association of building owners and man- 
agers at Cleveland, O., asserts that the school 
bu.lding costs in Cleveland are $22,148 per class- 
room while the New York costs are $17,000 per 
classroom. 

The Memphis, Tenn., board of education ex- 
acts a tuition fee of $100 for non-resident high 
school students and $50 for grade school stu- 
dents. The county board of education which 
sends pupils to the city schools and pays their 
tuition out of the school fund, which at present 
is exceedng low, deems the rates too high. The 
city school board is convinced that the rate is 
reasonable. 

The first unit of the school building pro- 
gram at Lawrence, Kans., was brought to com- 
pletion on September 27th with the dedication 
of the Liberty Memorial High School. This 
building accommodates 1,100 students and cost, 
with site and equipment, more than $570,000. 
The building is the first section of the program 
outlined for the city by the Bureau of School 
service of the Kansas State University in 1921. 
The second unit of this program will be an ele- 
mentary school for North Lawrence, to cost 
about $100,000. Mr. William B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, Mo., is the architect for the board. 

Bunkie, La. A new school has been pro- 
posed to complete the present school plant. The 
building will be two or three stories high, will 
accommodate one thousand children, and will 
cost $150,000. 

San Antonio, Tex. Seven large junior high 
Is have been completed. Other projected 
structures include eight elementary schools and 
additions to existing buildings. All the build- 
ings have been contracted for and equipment has 
been purchased. 

Amesbury, Mass. A special committee has 
been appointed to make a survey of building 
conditions, and to prepare a program to take 
care of an anticipated increase in school enroll- 
ment within the next five years. 

Farmington, Ia. The school board will 
build an addition to the high school, consisting 
of a gymnasium and assembly room, at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000. 

Hollandale, Minn. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a school building, consisting of two 
rooms and an auditorium. 
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WM. H. WEEKS 369 PINE STREET 
HAMMOND WEEK SAN FRANCISCO 
P L DRAGON CALIFORNIA 
FW WEEKS Telephone 
GARFIELD 286-287 
os 
WM. H. WEEKS oa 
7 cnisiniien Perspective View 
Piedmont High School 
* Piedmont, California 
, August 27, 1923. = = 
t rus , 5 re LS) 
" The Duriron Co., Inc., M4 
: ‘ a 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Gentlemen: 
I take pleasure in certifying to the merits 


of DURIRON for taking care of corrosive wastes and fumes 





- in school laboratories. It meets every requirement 
H ~ 


fully, and I heartily recommend its use. 


3esides the Piedmont High School, I have used 












Duriron in the following new school buildings: i 
Burlingame High School, Burlingame, Cal. 
Santa Clara High School, Santa Clara, Cal. 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Napa Union High School, Napa, Cal. 

Sonoma High School, Sonoma, Cal. 
Mt. Diablo High School, Concord, Cal. 
Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, Cal. 
Turlock High School, Turlock, Cal. 
Pomona High School, Pomona, Cal. 
Esparto School, . Esparto, Cal. 








a ‘ 
Very truly yours, 


leeieded 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 
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In the Technical High Schoo! at Virginia, Minnesota—and 
in many of the most modern school structures everywhere— 
snow white Vitrolite plays its part for permanence, sanitation 


al 1 economy a in the girls” toilet room shown here. 


Cutis Cleaning Expense in Two 


Diffuses Light Perfectly 
Defies the Vandal 


I'TROLITE measures up to every 

requirement of a perfectly sanitary slab 
material for walls, corridors and washroom 
partitions. 


Are you familiar with the possibilities of 
snow white, etched black and full color 
Decorated Vitrolite for school and insti- 
tutional uses? Its advantages and economies 
are many. It goes far towards solving the 
problem of school sanitation and never 
involves redecorating expenses. Full in- 
formation and impressive list of instal- 
lations on request. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 
Dept. K-2 133 West Washington Street Chicago 


Service ¢ anizatior in Principa Cities in America an 
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CLEAN 
Air! 


Do you realize how vital CLEAN AIR 


is in school ventilation? 


Write Department F-11 for this catalog. It should 
be in the hands of every school official who is re- 
sponsible for the health of pupils and teachers. It 
discusses in detail the need for eliminating dust, 
dirt, and bacteria in every ventilation system, par- 
ticularly those of schools. It shows how 


MIDWEST AIR FILTERS 


— 

will catch, hold and bind all dust, dirt, and bacteria, 
delivering a dependable supply of clean fresh air at 
negligible cost. Midwest Air Filters are adaptable 
to any ventilating system and require no supervision. 
They are permanently fool-proof. They have no 
moving parts, sprays, pumps, motors, or other deli- 
cate mechanism to get out of order. 

Your copy of this new catalog will prove of great 

value to you. Drop us a postal now before you turn 






the page! 
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mer - yy INCORPORMTED = r- = 
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———————— Offices in Principal Cities — - 



























































With This Head You Can Limit the 
Volume of Water That Can Be Used 


This is accomplished through a control 
plug which is completely hidden after the 
face has been replaced. 
The hidden control head is furnished 
when specified on any SPEAKMAN 
Shower. 
We'll send a folder on the Hidden Control, 
also the Anyforce Head. 

SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington - - Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


—— 
—— 
———— 
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HALSEY TAYLOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


combine distinctive appearance with the following mechanical achieve- 
ments: 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL. 


Designed to maintain uniform height of drinking stream under varying 
pressures. Is practical, fool-proof and with no working parts to wear 
or get out of order. 


PRACTICAL DRINKING MOUND. 


Formed by projector, converging two streams of water which set up 
an interference retarding the movement of the water at apex of arc, 
thus producing a localized drinking mound. It is impractical to drink 
at any other point. 


NON-SQUIRTING. 


Because of the peculiar construction of the projector, it is impossible 
to squirt the water with fingers. 





No. 605 


The most handsome wall fountain 
ever put on the market. Its massive 
beauty will enhance the appearance 
of the finest interior. 


Write for descriptive catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
No. 523 N. Park Ave., Warren, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 


DENVER 
401 Jacobson Bldg. 





Adopted as standard by many lead- 
ing schools because of its sanitary 
features, durable construction and 
‘ NEW YORK CITY 
superior quality. 


KANSAS CITY 
210 East 45th St. 


202 Baltimore Bldg. 





























PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
5224 Greene St. 46 Cornhill, Room 512 237 Rialto Bldg. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA 
1702 N. Talman Ave. 322 N 


N. Jackson St. 


2131 East Ninth St. 








RULES FOR JANITORS AND ENGINEERS. 

The school board of Philadelphia has recently 
revised its old rules governing leaves of absence 
al salary deductions for janitors and engi- 
eers. The rules read as follows: 

Section 9. Engineers, firemen, janitors, 
cleaners, and watchmen shall not absent them- 
selves from duty without securing a leave of 
absence from the superinterdent of buildings. 
Such leave must be secured before the absence 
occurs, unless the circumstances are such as to 
render advance approval impossible. For all 
absence there shall be a full deduction of salary, 
except in those cases for which special provision 
Is made. 

Section 10. Leave of absence for fifteen con- 
secutive days may be granted between July first 
and August 3lst of each year, provided the ap- 
plicant furnishes, at his own expense, a com- 
petent person to be in charge of the building 
continuously between the hours of 8.00 A. M. 
and 5.30 P. M. every working day during the 
absence of the applicant, such person to be ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Buildings. 

Section 11. For absence due to personal ill- 
ness there shall be a deduction of one-thirtieth 
(1/30th) of the monthly salary for each of the 
first three days, and one-sixtieth (1/60th) of the 
monthly salary for each day thereafter. If said 
absence exceeds three consecutive school days, 
the applicant must be accompanied by a physi- 

an’s certificate, stating the nature of the ill- 
ness and must not extend beyond thirty con- 
ecutive days, unless authorized by the Board; 

ovided, however, that leave shall not extend 

ond one year. 
For absence due to the death of 
the husband, wife, son, daughter, father, mother, 
rother, sister, grandfather, or grandmother of 
absentee, or by the death of an uncle, aunt, 
phew, niece or first cousin, whose actual place 
sidence at the time of death is also the resi- 
nee of the absentee, said facts to be duly cer- 

1 by the physician in attendance during the 

lIness of the decedent or otherwise proved, 

applicant may be relieved from loss of 
ary for the period intervening between the 
ith and the funeral. but in no event exceed- 
four days including Saturday and Sunday, 


Section 12. 


if those days so intervene; provided that ab- 
sence in excess of the time so stated, but not in 
excess of five additional school days, caused by 
a delayed funeral, shall be subject to a deduc- 
tion of one-sixtieth (1/60th) of the monthly 
salary for each school day’s absence. For ab- 
sence not exceeding one school day due to at- 
tendance at the funeral of any relative where 
relief from loss of salary is not provided for, 
there shall be a deduction at the rate of one-six- 
tieth (1/60th) of the monthly salary. 

Section 13. For absence due to religious holi- 
days there shall be a deduction of one-forty- 
fifth (1/45th) from the monthly salary for each 
day’s absence. 

For absence not exceeding five school days in 
any school year, due to causes not specified in 
this rule, but of such nature as to warrant par- 
tial relief from loss of salary, there shall be a 
deduction of one forty-fifth (1/45th) from the 
monthly salary for each such day’s absence. 

For absence due to quarantine or subpoena to 
court, when properly certified, there shall be no 
deduction. 

Section 14. The superintendent of buildings 
shall have the power to grant leave of absence 
without loss of salary to applicants for school 
business, subject to such conditions as he may 
consider advisable. 

Section 15. In computing deductions of sal- 
ary, the monthly personal salary, as authorized 
by the board, shall be the basis for calculation 
of deductions. 

Section 16. In computing deductions in sal- 
ary, any absence shall be counted as not less 
than one-half day, Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days shall be included in the deductions. 
RULES FOR INSPECTORS OF BUILDINGS. 

The finance committee of the Easton, Pa., 
school board has adopted rules defining the 
duties of the inspector of school buildings. The 
rules read: 

1. The inspector of buildings shall be at all 
times subject to the direction of the board of 
directors of the school district. 

2. In addition to the supervision of new con- 
struction, it shall be the duty of the inspector, 
when so directed, to perform similar duties in 
the reconstruction or repair of old buildings. 


9 


3. It shall be the duty of the inspector to 
carefully supervise the construction of new 
buildings with the idea that the plans and speci- 
fications, as prepared by the architects, shall be 
strictly adhered to and complied with. He shall 
call the attention of the contractor, architects, 
or the board to any irregularities or defects in 
the construction of buildings. 

4. All orders for extras in the construction 
of new buildings shall be issued through tne 
architects and a duplicate of the same shall be 
sent to the office of the secretary. 

5. The inspector of buildings shall keep a 
careful record of the cost of extras and all bills 
for extras, in addition to having the approval 
of the architects, shall also be subject to ap- 
proval by the inspector of buildings. 





TOO MANY HOLIDAYS A SERIOUS EVIL 
Some New Hampshire Districts Lose Three 
Weeks by “No-School” Days. Superin- 
tendent Suggests Remedies. 


Elimination of the waste caused by unnec- 
essary “no-school days” is urged by the New 
Hampshire commissioner of. education in a cir- 
cular suggesting that district school boards 
adopt regulations reducing the number of scat- 
tered holidays and otherwise keeping school 
weeks unbroken. In a study of the number of 
days lost in different schools for different rea- 
sons, such as holidays, bad weather, and unsafe 
conditions in the school building, the State board 
found that the time lost during the school year 
1921-22 was from 8 to 37 half days. In 15 dis- 
tricts the average time lost was 30 or more half 
days, so that more than 3 weeks were lost from 
the 36 weeks required by law. In 96 districts 
the loss was between two and three weeks, 
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while in 7 other districts the loss wa sonly from 
6 to 9 half days. In the annual report for 1921- 
22 of the State board of education, reporting 
this loss of time, the statement is made that 
every no-school day means that the school plant 
is idle while the overhead expense runs on un- 
changed. 

Scattered no-school days frequently occurring 
in the middle of a week refresh neither pupil 
nor teacher says the circular. They are not 
needed in school administration. Teachers know 
well that Monday is the poorest school day and 
often speak of the day following an irregular 
no-school day as a double Monday. If pupils 
become overtired with school work, shorter 
terms should be given, separated by vacations 
of one week. It is urged that schools should 
not be closed on such days as Memorial Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, and Columbus Day, but 
that suitable school exercises should be held in- 
stead. 

To avoid closing the schools for single days 
of bad weather, it is suggested that school 
boards arrange a calendar for school terms so 
as to avoid the weeks when the most severe 
weather is expected and when transportation is 
often impossible. A calendar arranged by the 
school board of one district is described in the 
circular. The schedule gives a series of short 
vacations, and leaves in school weeks but three 
of the nine holidays usually observed. The chief 
advantage of this plan is not that it saves four 
or five days for the school but that it eliminates 
four or five broken weeks.—School Life. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

“T believe the time has come to call a halt on 
a general salary increase,” said Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, superintendent of the Chicago schools. 
“A definite policy should be decided upon by the 
board of education which would forbid numer- 
ous organizations coming before the board and 
making pleas for increased salaries.” 

— Amherst, Mass., has fewer beginning 
teachers this year than for many years. This 
is attributed to the increases in salary provided 
under the schedule adopted three years ago. 

—Pelham, Mass., has employed three new 
teachers out of a total four. Of the three, how- 
ever, two are graduates of normal schools and 
one is an experienced instructor. Girls just 








graduated from high school, with no teacher’s 
training, are given second place in selecting 
teachers for available positions on the staff. 

—The Illinois Valley Division, of the State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting 
October 11-12, at Ottawa. 

Supt. H. B. Fisher of Streator acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. Among the important 
speakers were Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Columbus, 
O., Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia, University, 
New York, and Dr. G. T. Buswell, University of 
Chicago. 

~—When Miss Martha Berry, head of the 
3erry school, Rome, Ga., returned home after an 
absence of several months owing to ill health 
she was greeted by 700 people. Being night 
each member of the welcoming party carried a 
burning candle. 

—New York, N. Y. There are over six times 
as many women as there are men in the city’s 
teaching staff, according to figures in the an- 
nual school budget estimate for 1924. There 
are 27,325 persons employed as teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and attendance officers. 
Of these, 23,659 are women and 3,666 are men. 

In the elementary grades the women outnum- 
ber the men by almost fifteen to one. In the 
high schools, there is a difference of only a few 
hundred, with the balance in favor of the 
women. 

The vocational and trade schools are the only 
branch where the men outnumber the women. 
There the men number 92, two more than those 
of the other sex. In the parental and truant 
schools there are exactly as many of each sex. 
In the bureau of attendance there is a prepon- 
derance of men. The budget provides for 23 
men attendance officers and 34 women. 

In the supervising staff, the men usually out- 
number the women. There are 44 men and five 
women in the division comprising associate and 
district superintendents, and 54 women and 32 
men in the division comprising directors of 
special subjects. 

New York, N. Y. The method.of granting 
sick absence refunds to teachers is to be en- 
tirely changed beginning with January first. 
On that date, staff physicians in the employ of 
the board of education will visit teachers re- 
ported as sick and the refunds will be deter- 
mined by their reports. 
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ie Woodland School, Kansas City, Mo. 
; Chas. A. Smith, Architect. 
Collins Bros., Contractors. 


EISTEEL 


YRAO & MARK 
Sao sTEREeO 


COMPARTMENTS 


Quality, through and through, with economy. 
For Schools—elegant or modest. 
Send for 1923 Catalog No. 11. 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atchison, Kansas 


Last year the number of individual applica- 
tions for sick refunds was more than 28,000 and 
this year there will no doubt be a greater num- 
ber due to the employment of more teachers. 
The board evidently intends to investigate only 
prolonged absences and repeated short absences. 
The aim will be to determine just what causes 
such a high percentage of illness among teach- 
ers. It will be learned whether such teachers 
are doing more work than they should, whether 
they teach in single or double-session schools, 
whether they hold positions in the night as well 
as the day schools, and whether they give up 
their summer vacations to undertake vacation 
school activities. 

—The suggestion made in Chicago to intro- 
duce a school week of six days has been strenu- 
ously opposed by Miss Margaret Haley, busi- 
ness agent for the teachers’ federation. She 
said: “The teachers would be up in arms 
against the six day week. Why wouldn’t they 
be? They must have some time for recreation 
and rest to break the nervous tension of teach- 
ing. As for the platoon system, the Elemen- 
tary Teatchers’ council has gone on record 
against it repeatedly. It breaks the unity of 
education and is entirely wrong. Such things 
are merely shifts, to save money, and never 
were justifiable educationally.” 

—Of the 300,000 rural teachers in the United 
States, fewer than three per cent are normal 
graduates, according to a recent summary of 
the rural-teacher situation, prepared by Miss 
Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, for the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

One-third or more of the teachers have had 
no professional preparation whatever, accord- 
ing to Miss Carney; 50 per cent, or 150,000, 
have not completed high school, and ten per 
cent, or 30,000, have finished only the elemen- 
tary grades of the common school. 

It is brought out that one-fourth of these 
teachers, or about 90,000, leave the ranks an- 
nually to have their places filled by wholly in- 
experienced beginners, while two-thirds remain 
not more than one year in the same school. 
The salaries range commonly from $325 to $900 
a year, which is less than the average annual 
income for skilled labor. 
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Architect NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. Engineer 
KE. F. C. GUILBERT GEO. W. KNIGHT 
Newark, N. J Newark, N. J. 


It is noteworthy that in the most ex- 
acting field of sanitation, the hospital 
field, Clow has made its most con- 
spicuous success. 
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- And in the most difficult department 

of this field, that of hydrotherapy, 

3 Clow stands the acknowledged 

3 leader. 

g 

: Because of the high sanitary stand- 

P ards thus set, architects and school 
officials feel complete confidence in 

“ the quality of their installations when 

“ they specify “Clow Throughout.” 

Ss Fz P Seite 

d aaalhorsncrage, F. E. MARSH SCHOOL, aaa on JA MES B. CLOW & SONS 

a eee” eee “aan General Offices 

: 534-546 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 

. Sales offices in principal cities 
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Whale-Bone-Ite (o: 


UNIVERSALLY USED THE CONTINENT OVER 


The Test of Time 


Grass Valley High School and others San Francisco, Cal. 
Benjamin Franklin, Jr. High School and others Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buckman School and others Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baker, Mont. 
Minneapolis Seg 
Milw auke ° 


Columbia School and others... 

Home Economics Bldg., University of Washington 
Baker High School No. 12 

Jordan High School and o thers 

Continuation School and others 

Crane Technical High Sch a onsen ers ; > 
Cass Technical High School and othe Detroit, Mich. 
Addison Jr. High School and others Cleveland, Ohio 
Public School No. 9 and others Buffalo, N.Y. 
Syracuse University Syracure. N.Y. 
Buckman School and others Portland, Me. 
Boston College High School . Boston, Mass 


Sold by all leading Plumbers and Jobbers. 


THEY STAND THE GAFF—SANITARY 











CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE+TE Sea? 


DURABLE 


Demonstrates 
Their Superiority 


Public School No. 58 and others... 
Ardmore High School and others 
Wheatley School and others 
Northeast Jr. High School and others 
State Blind School. 

Northwest Jr. High Se hool ando thers 
Center Grammar School and others 
Hi. W. Baume High School and others 
High lane 1 Park School and others 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore, Md. 

. Raleigh, N.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 
oe ot Texas 


Askew School and others Kansas City, Mo. 
Helen pe = hool and others Colorado > ent in ‘ Colo. 
— * Schools Salt Lake ¢ ity . Utah 
Bayonne 4 High School Bayonne. N. J. 
Senet srican School of Classical Studies Athens. Greece 


If you cannot secure locally, ask Seat Dept. of Makers 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


Facts 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


Are giving satisfactory 
service under trying condi- 
tions, some for years, in the 
largest shower installations 
in the world. 








PERFECT CONTROL 
insures economy of 
water and fuel 


The Heart of a Shower 
Is the Mixing Control 


NIEDECKEN MIXERS 
Are Practically Everlasting 





Write for 


HOFFMANN & Bittincs Mea.Co. 
Bulletin S. B. 15X 


FACTURERS SINCE 1655 


MILWAUKEE. U. S.A. 











The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 
For Schools: 














8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 
Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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APPLYING SALARY CREDITS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The school board at Meriden, Conn., has 
idopted revised rules to govern the granting of 
salary credits for professional improvement ot 
teachers in service. The credits make it possible 


for teachers in service seven or more years to 
ncrease their salaries $100, and teachers in 
service ten or more years $200. At the same 
time, the teacher improves herself profession 


ally and possibly receives a college degree. 

Teachers who have completed the probation- 
ary period and received appointment as regular 
teachers, may increase their salaries by obtain 
ng credits for professional study and improve 
ment in the following manner: 

The sum of $25 will be given each regularly 
appointed teacher for the satisfactory comple 


tion, with credits, of a course of study pre- 
viously approved by the superintendent of 
schools. This course must comprise thirty 
hours of recitation and lecture, with the usual 


preparatory work, and will be subject to credit 
provided: 

First, that no teacher before the completion 
of her seventh year of service shall thereby re 
ceive an increase of more than $10v in salary 

Second, that no teacher before, or after the 
ompletion of her tenth year of service, shall 
thereby receive an increase of more than $200. 

The courses must be taken in Meriden or else 
where, while the teacher is in service, either 
luring the school year, or in summer schools, 
but in all eases the course must be approved for 

redit by the superintendent. Teachers must 
omplete satisfactorily the work of the course 

may be required for credit in the institution 
n which it is taken. 

Such salary credit increase may be added to 
the regular salary of the school year following 
that in which such professional study and im 
provement was made. 


WHAT SALARY SCHEDULES SHOULD DO. 
The National Education Association has 
formulated a series of conditions that should be 
bserved in formulating teachers’ salary sched- 
iles, as follows: 
1. They should recognize the value of train- 
ng 


offer an unusual value. 


Value in plumbing fixtures is determined primarily, not 
by what they cost, but by their utility, durability and 


Nonc(y Plumbing Fixtures combine all—and more. They 
Every detail in their construction 
is carefully supervised and rigidly inspected, with the 
result that NONC() Plumbing Fixtures are as nearly per- 
fect as human skill and modern manufacturing methods 
can possibly make them. 


onc(y Plumbing Fixtures have been used in schools for 
over 45 years. 


Our experts are “always at your service,” and will be glad to 
offer suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 


Write us today—don’t hesitate 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, 

Illinois 
Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 


St. Louis, 
BRANCHES Missour1 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 


‘Pioneer Manu/acturers ¥ 
Plumbing fixtures /or Schools 


2. They should recognize the value of exper) 


ence. 

3. They must discourage or prevent the em- 
ployment of teachers with less than the accepted 
minimum of training. 

1. They should provide financial recognition 
for work requiring special training in addition 
to the regular training of teachers. 

5. They should make no distinction between 
the work in the different school divisions. 

6. They should be based primarily upon the 
salaries which will attract capable women. 

In order to secure and retain competent and 
desirable people as teachers the following points 
must be considered in making the salary 
schedule: 

1. They should establish minimum salaries 
that will provide a desirable standard of living. 

2. They should assure a reasonable rate of 
progress from the established minimum salary 
to the maximum provided in the scale. 

3. The maximum salaries provided in salary 
schedules should be such as to promise a career 
in teaching. 

1. They should provide for flexibility in their 
operation. 

5. They should be adjusted to cost of living 
and to living conditions. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Eureka, Kans. The _ school board has 
adopted a salary schedule raising the salaries 
of high school teachers $10 to $20 per month, 
and grade teachers $5 to $10 per month. The 
minimum requirement for grade teachers is two 
years’ training beyond the high school and two 
vears of teaching experience. 

The teachers employed in the schools of May- 
nard, Mass., have been given a salary increase 
of $100 each. Superintendent Wm. H. Milling- 
ton holds that this has brought the resignations 
down to a minimum. 

Worcester, Mass. The board of education 
has voted to give all teachers who have not 
benefited from the increases of salary ordered 
last May to be given a flat increase of $100 per 
annum. This increase does not increase the 
regular annual increases under the rules except 
that no teacher is to receive more than $1,700 
according to the terms of the order. In May 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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the board increased the minimum salary from 
$1,000 to $1,200 per annum and the maximum 
from $1,600 to $1,800 per annum. 
Teachers and Administration 

The board of education of Hoboken, N. J., 
had discovered that a number of the teachers no 
longer reside in the city. They teacn in the 
Hoboken Schools and at the close of the day 
travel to neighboring suburbs where they live. 
A local newspaper defends these non-resident 
teachers. It says: “It should be borne in mind 
that those who moved probably had good rea 
sons for doing so. For instance, cheaper rent or 
board might be procurable elsewhere. Or per 
haps health or more congenial social surround 
ings made removals advisable. At any rate, It 
is hardly fair to penalize a teacher for doing 
what so many people in other lines of endeavo1 
have done. Of course, if living out of town 
causes a teacher to be late or absent, to the 
detriment of his or her value to the school sys- 
tem, fair and just corrective measures ought to 
be applied. Otherwise place of residence should 
not be taken into account.” 

Arthur S. Somers of the New York City board 
of education has proposed a central training 
school for teachers, and associate superintend- 
ents Margaret McCooey, Gustave Strauben- 
mueller and William McAndrew have been ap 
pointed by Superintendent Ettinger to work out 
a plan. 

“Every town should have, as many towns do 
have, a Parent-Teachers’ association where 
many matters can be talked over with better 
understanding of the relations of home and 
school; and the school authorities for their own 
comfort and successful administration should 
not seek to evade, but rather court such rela- 
tionship, and thus establish confidence upon the 
part of parents in the intelligence, interested- 
ness and fairness with which our schools are 
conducted.” Wentworth Stewart of Winchen- 
don, Mass., recently gave expression to the 
above. “When the committee shall have sought 
on its own initiative to bring about such con- 
fidential and sympathetic relations we believe it 
will have the greater part of the present temper 
and have begun the generalization of a true 
local school spirit.” 
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[ae half hot radiators eau heat® 





They should be DUNHAMIZED 











A Dunhamized Steam Heating System 
Will Do This »- * 


Steam must flow freely from the boiler to the radiators betore 


a heating system can be efficient. 





It must also be retained within 


the radiator until its heat has been given off, but the condensed 
steam (water) must be gotten rid of without losing any of the 
live steam. The Dunham Radiator Trap automatically does this. 


When steam enters the 1 


tenant in possession,—alr ; 


form otf water. 


‘adiator it always finds at least one 
often there is a twin resident in the 
When a radiator is full of air and water, the steam 


cannot circulate, and the radiators will be partly cold, partly hot. 
It is. therefore, essential that these occupying tenants be dispos 


sessed. 


The Dunham Trap does this. 


ln one-pipe systems (see 


illustration) the air valve often spurts steam and water, damaging 


walls, furnishings and 


floors. 


The radiator also knocks and 


pounds because some water is trying to fight its way down the 


same pipe through which the 


steam is forcing its way up. 


Ina Dunhamized Steam Heating System there 1s a trap at the 
outlet of each radiator with a pipe through which air and water 


returns to the basement. 
radiator. 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 





UNDER-NOURISHMENT OF CHILDREN BE- 
TWEEN BABYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 
Astounding percentages of under-nourishment 
and physical defects were found in a group of 
6,015 young children of Gary, Indiana, studied 
by the U. S: Department of Labor through the 


Children’s Bureau. The Gary study is the first 
investigation by the Bureau of the “neglected 
age of childhood’ —between babyhood and 
school. 

Two reports have been written on the results 
of this study. The first, called “Physical Status 
of Pre-School Children,” was issued last year. 
The second, called “Children of Pre-School Age 
in Gary, Indiana,” and dealing with general 
child welfare conditions, especially nutrition, is 
now in press. 

Results of the second study, made public to- 
day, show the poverty of diet among nearly all 
the children. The diets of 6,015 children all 
from two to seven years were classified into five 
groups, A, B, C, D, and E, according to their 
adequacy and suitability for children of these 
years. 

Of the “A” diet the report says: 

“The ‘A’ diet is not one difficult of attainment. 
It is merely any diet capable of meeting the 
body’s needs and administered with some con- 
sideration for the child’s age and development. 
Moreover, such a diet need not be an expensive 
one—milk, whole cereal, and fruit or vegetable 
daily being sufficient to allow a diet to qualify 
in this group—and it is the easiest possible kind 
of diet to prepare. This being the case it might 
be expected that the large majority of the chil- 
dren would fall into the ‘A’ diet group. 

“These facts notwithstanding, only 25 of the 
6,015 children—less than half of 1 per cent of 
the total number—were thus fortunate. Fur- 
thermore, the number classed as having ‘B’ diets 
(probably adequate in food requirements though 


There are no hissing air valves on the 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio St. 


CHICAGO 


unsuitable in character and including but a pint 
oi milk) Was likewise small, amounting to 8.5 
per cent of the whole group. Less than 10 per 
cent of the children studied, in other words, 
were receiving diets which appeared adequate 
to their needs. Almost three times this number 
(2¥.2 per cent) had diets (C) whose adequacy 
was highly questionable; and nearly two-thirds 
ol the entire group (60.5 per cent) were found 
to have diets piainly incapable of covering all 
their bodily requirements, 53.4 per cent being in 
the D group and 2.1 per cent (5 times the per- 
centage of A’s) in the extre mely inadequate KE 
group.” 

‘Lhe report analyzes in detail the use of cer- 
tain staple foods among the children, for in- 
stance: 

Only 18.9 per cent of all the children were 
getting a pint of milk a day and 57.2 per cent 
had no milk at all to drink. Two-thirds of the 
entire group were found to drink coffee habitu- 
ally and 40 per cent to have it more than once a 
day. 

“Milk is not the only desirable food which 
was little used,” the report states, “since vege- 
tables, fruits, cereals, and eggs were likewise 
conspicuously lacking. 

“The extreme poverty of the diets is further 
shown by the fact that nearly half (45.5 per 
cent) of them lacked as many as four of the 
foods usually included in a child’s diet.” 

Slightly over half of the children studied were 
given physical examinations; 64.7 per cent were 
found to have decayed teeth; 14.9 per cent had 
bone defects which are the result of a deficiency 
diet. Only 4.8 per cent had no defects at all. 
Over a third had more than five distinct physi- 
cal defects. Children with adequate diets 
(classed as A and B) made a better showing 
than the rest of the group. Over four times as 
high a percentage of these children were free 
from defects as of the children 
deficient diets (Classed as D and E). 

The report also analyzes other conditions 
affecting children of this age, including com- 
munity conditions, home and family conditions, 
housing, economic conditions, child care and 
hygiene, and dental care. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 
The superintendent of the Spalding School, 
Chicago, which takes care of 400 crippled chil- 
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Use the two-part Dunham 
Radiator Trap. 





dren, announced September 18th, that tubercu- 
losis of the bone has greatly decreased in the 
school since 1918. Whereas five years ago, 33 
per cent of the pupils had bone tuberculosis, now 
only eighteen per cent are so affected. 

Belleville, Ill. The school board has failed 
to reappoint three physicians who for a number 
of years had charge of the physical examina- 
tion of school children. The duties of these 
physicians have been taken over by one school 
nurse, employed at a salary of $160 a month, 
effecting a saving of $900 a year. 

Highland Park, Mich. 
crippled children, and 
vision, have been opened. 
maintained in 


Special classes for 
those with defective 
These classes will be 
addition to those previously 
established for subnormals and open-air pupils. 

Traverse City, Mich. School children, dur- 
ing the month of September, gathered and 
turned in to the authorities, more than one mil- 
lion “sneeze” producing rag weeds. This cam- 
paign took the form of a health measure since 
the city has offered a haven for hay-fever suf- 
ferers. 

The Amherst, Mass., school nurse has been 
most active in followup health work in the 
schools. Under her direction, a second throat 
and nose clinic was held at Amherst College In- 
firmary, which was placed at the disposal of the 
school authorities. A surgeon, two doctors, and 
several trained nurses gave their services. In 
this way, several children received surgical at- 
tention at a cost much less than if they had been 
obliged to go out of town. 

Augusta, Kans. A system of supervised 
play has been successfully conducted for the 
past three years. A number of problems con- 
nected with the operation of the grounds has 
been eliminated as a result of the new system. 

Superintendent William L. Ettinger of the 
New York schools is opposed to the repeal of the 
compulsory vaccination law. The argument has 
been set forth that the medical authorities do 
not agree as to the efficacy of vaccination. 

The proposed transfer at Indianapolis, Ind.., 
of the nutrition department from the board of 
education to the local board of health is opposed 
by the women’s organizations of the city. 

Owing to disagreement as to the selection 
of a health officer the Elgin, Ill., board of educa- 
tion abolished the office for the present. 
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Wst=sa-q ||CHOOL rooms when not in use should 
Oy || not be allowed to remain heated. At 
ke “ee ) || the same time they should not be shut 
Ss —#>))||_ off of heat entirely, and be below nor- 








mal temperature when the room does 
become occupied. This applies particularly to as- 
sermbly rooms, special class rooms, study rooms, the 
gymnasium, etc. For proper temperature condition 
on the one hand, and avoidance of heat waste and 
excess fuel consumption on the other hand, automat- 
ic temperature regulation is essentially required. 
No other means obtains the important accuracy. 
And the final perfection of The Johnson Pneumatic 
System Of Temperature Regulation assures this 
control with the most positive certainty. Without 
Johnson Temperature Control there is more heat 
wasted than the installation costs: and not the cor- 
rect heat distribution obtained. Install The John- 
son: in the new school contemplated, under con- 


struction, or already built and however old. - : 


Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Johnson thermostats and diaphragm valves have diaphragm of “Sylphon 

Metal: affording a system of regulation that cannot fail or materially vary, 
5 ) 

will not wear out, deteriorate with age, or require repairs due to 


‘ , 
deterioration of materials 
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=O Typical Sanymetal Toilet Partitions 


The Fact is, 


Sanymetal Does 
: Last Longer 


UDGING from the hundreds of times 
55 Sanymetal Toilet Partitions have 
Ee been the choice of careful buyers in the 
4:0. school and institutional building field, 
| you would naturally expect that the 
product must have exceptional merit. 
And in fact, a close analysis, point for 
point, proves that it has. Entirely apart 
from the splendid sanitary qualities ac- 
tually built into it, Sanymetal is known 
among school authorities as a partition 
which very substantially outlasts the 
average metal compartment. Yet it 
costs no more than any other good par- 
tition. 
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Sanymetal is made in standard units adaptable to 
any layout, for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing 
compartments, and metal wainscot. Ideal for schools. 


Built of Armco Ingot Iron, rust-resisting. Water- 
shedding construction throughout. Aluminum base 
shoes. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity 


Roller Hinges. 


School Bulletin No. 6 sent on request. 


1) 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Cleveland, O. 


989 East 64th St. 


TRADE MARK US REG 
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Questions for You— 


And the Answers 


1. Are your pupils’ eyes harmed by the piti- 
less glare from the glossy walls of your 
study rooms? 


Paint these walls with Sonotint. Its velvety surface 
reflects the light without glare. And furthermore, it is 
easily cleaned of all dirt including finger and ink spots 
with soap and water without injury. So paint study 
room walls with 


SONOTINT 


2. Are your ceilings and hall walls glossy, 
light reflecting and durable — or dark, 
dirty and needing repainting? 

Paint them with the white gloss enamel paint, Cem- 
coat. It saves lighting bills. It stays white and lasts 
longer than ordinary paint. Soap and water will keep 
it white without injury. Also furnished in eggshell 
and flat finishes. White and all colors. 
study rooms and halls with 


Paint non- 


3. Are your wooden floors spongy, absorb- 
ent, hard to clean, splintering and wear- 
ing away? 

Brush on Lignophol. It supplies the natural oils and 

gums which heat and water have removed. It makes 

old floors new and gives them a hard, non-absorbent 


finish so that they are easily kept clean. Brush on 


4IGNOPROX. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


4. Are the concrete floors in halls and base- 
ment dusting and wearing away? 


Brush on Lapidolith, the liquid chemical which makes 
old or new concrete floors hard as granite—dustproof 
and so wearproof. Save your pupils’ clothes and the 
varnish on desks and seats which the sharp concrete 
dust otherwise always injures. Brush on 


[APIDO|LITH 


TRADE MARK 


Write for literature, testimonials and applied samples of all 
these conservation products which are widely used in schools 
and colleges today. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFTS 


To open the window in most schoolrooms is to cause 
a direct draft upon the pupils nearest the window. 
Yet fresh air is essential for active minds and 


healthy bodies. 


In a school equipped with The American System, 
the class room air is completely replaced eight to 
ten times an hour by warmed fresh air from out- 


doors. 


The pupil in the corner seat receives the 


same benefit of stimulating ventilation as the child 
in the middle of the room. No one is in a draft. 


One of our engineers 


is prepared to survey your 


needs without cost or obligation. He will show you 
how you can best heat and ventilate your school 
with the greatest saving in fuel, labor and initial 


expenditure 


Send us your plans. 


the branch office nearest you. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS. 


BLOOMINGTON, 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bloomington, Ill 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis 
St. Paul, Minn 


American Heating & Ventilating Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Raleigh, N. C 
Richmond, Va 


<= 


’ SCHOOL FINANCE 


AND BUILDING _. a 





Marshfield, Mass. A _  junior-senior high 
school is in course of construction. The build- 
ing will cost $40,000 and will be completed in 
January, 1924. 

A new high school will be erected at Prince- 
ton, Kvy., at a cost of about $135,000. The build- 
ing will be named the R. E. Butler high school 
and will be erected under the supervision of G. 
T. Smith, Jr.. of Paducah. 

—A new school will be erected at Olla, La., to 
cost $60,000. 

New buildings for the Urania high school at 
Urania, La., are under course of construction. 
The plan provides for a unit system of five build- 
ings, and will involve an expenditure of $40.000. 

Palmerton, Pa. The Palmerton Borough 
School District will receive bids for the erec- 
tion of a $300,000 junior-sen‘or high school. Of 
the total amount, $150.000 will be raised by bond 
issue, and the remaining $150,000 has been given 
to the district by the New Jersev Zinc Company 
as a gift in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the town. The 
building will be called the Stephen S. Palmer 
High School and will be designed and erected 
under the supervision of Wm. H. Lee. of Phil- 
ide] phia. 

Atlantic, Ia. A movement has been begun 
looking toward a bond election for a_ grade 
building. 

-Riverside, Calif. A building program is at 
present under way in the school district. The 
program provides for the erection of two ele- 
mentary schools and three additions, to cost 
about $225,000. Mr. G. Stanley Wilson, is the 
architect. Other projected buildings are an 
applied arts building and a science building. 

Meriden, Conn. Mr. Walter T. Arnold has 
heen appointed architect for the construction of 


BRANCHES: 


American Warming & Ventilating Co 


Cleveland; O Grand Rapids, Mich 
Elmira, N. Y 


Toledo, O 


John H. Kitchen & Co A. &. Johnson Co 
Kansas City, Mo Washington, D. C 


Lige Heating & Ventilating Co W. H. Johnson & Son Co 

Auburn, Ind Indianapolis, Ind 
the new school buildings proposed by the board. 
A bond issue of $750,000 has been proposed for 
the new and remodeled buildings. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., board of education 
failed to market its $4,000,000 long-term loan 
bearing 4% per cent. Last February the board 
readily sold $3,000,000 bonds earning 4 per cent. 
The bankers held that in the light of the present 
money market the rate of interest was too low. 
The board will readvertise and offer a higher 
rate. 

In 900 American cities of 8,000 or more 
population 298 are employing 3,000 portable 
school build.ngs, housing 121,000 pupils. There 
are 43,000 pupils in rented buildings, stores, 
lofts. etc., 55.000 in annexes, 8,000 in halls and 
corridors, 3,000 in attics and 21,000 in base 
ments. 

The stadium of the new athletic field for the 
city schools of Mt. Vernon, Indiana, was com- 
pleted the first of October. With the completion 
of the grading, the city will have one of the 
best athletic fields in the Middle West. The 
field is located near the center of the city and is 
in close proximity to the city car line. 

-The Chicago board of education is fostering 
a policy of retrenchment on the ornamental side 
of new high schools with a view of encouraging 
the building of more grade schools. The short- 
age of seat.ngs in the latter has called attention 
to economies that might be effected in the 
former. 

The board of education at Louden, W. Va., 
must find methods of retrenchment »r violate the 
law by incurring a deficit. The board’s receipts 
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THE STATUS OF TESTS. 


Standardized tests have become so firmly fixed 
in our educational thinking that no one need 
make apology for offering data to be used by 
those who are working with tests. During the 
last few years we have been flooded with tests of 
all kinds. Some of these are good and, with fur- 
ther modifications, will survive. Many are prob- 
ably worth very little and should be discarded. 
What we need at this stage of the testing move- 
ment is not a multiplicity of tests, but further 
perfection and standardization of existing tests, 
plus — perhaps most important of all — better 
methods of presenting and using the results — 
S. C. Garrison, George Peabody College. 
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Atlantic Heating A Engineering Co 
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for the current year are approximately $70,600, 
while the disbursements under its present pro- 
gram will amount to $74,900. It will have to 
drop some teachers or reduce salaries. 

‘The school costs of Ohio have jumped since 
1890 from $9,113,765 to $50,815,339. State 
Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel gives three 
reasons for the increase: Increased attendance, 
depreciation of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, and a larger service on the part of the 
schools. During the year 1890 the attendance 
was 54,926. Now it is 889,090 or an increase of 
62 per cent. The school year has been length- 
ened by seven per cent over 1890. It now takes 
$290 to buy what $100 would buy thirty years 
ago. 

-The Pottsville, Pa., board of education issued 
$50,000 worth of school bonds and then found 
that somebody had forgotten that Pottsville is 
no longer a borough but had been a city for the 
past ten years. The bonds which were sold to a 
Philadelphia firm were reissued under the cor- 
rected form. 

Bethel, Conn. A six-room addition is being 
built for the high school. The school has be- 
come badly crowded requiring the use of a near- 
by house for overflow classes. 

Stratford, Conn. The town was given per- 
mission by the last legislature to issue bonds 
amounting to $250,000 for a high school build- 
ing. At the election held on October first, the 
citizens approved the bond issue for a building 
to accommodate 550 high school students and 
650 pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, 
operating on a double-session plan. 

—New York, N. Y. Makeshifts to handle 
congestion in the schools create dangers for 
children and annoyance to them and their 
parents, according to statements of school offi- 
cials. In some cases, children must cross busy 
thorofares in order to travel from their homes 
to the schools which they attend. The east side 
of the city is badly overcrowded, also Brooklyn 
Borough and part of Queens Borough. 

—Detroit, Mich. The expanding of the cor- 
porate limits of the city through annexation has 
added an incumbrance of $1,733,000 to the cost 
of the schools. 

Flint, Mich. The board has taken steps to 
begin operation of its building program. Plans 
have been prepared for two schools and two 
further buildings will be erected in the near 
future. 
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Alundum 
Safety 
Treads 


ness. 


building. 


well as non-slip. 


They are furnished 


terial used. 
standard tile sizes. 


marble specifications. 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Hamilton, Ontario 





Sometimes, as in the case shown here, 
the same color tones are used in making 
both the marble terrazzo risers and the 
Alundum Safety Treads, the treads con 
taining Alundum aggregates which give 
them longer life and slip-proof effective 


Alundum Safety Treads are suitable 
for any type of stairway construction. 
They can be furnished in color combina 
tions to match any marble, any type of 


They are practically non-wearing as 
with 
nosings, factory finished, ready for in- 
stallation with the marble or other ma- 


They are also furnished in 


Alundum Safety Treads or Alundum 
Safety Tile should be written in your 


NORTON COMPANY 


standard 


PHILADELPHIA . Hotel 


NORTON COMPANY of CANADA, LIMITED 





im Safety Tread Stairway itr 


Tuller Building, Detroit 








Yonkers, N. Y. The new school to be 
erected at Central Avenue and Tuckahoe Road 
will be named the Roosevelt High School. 

Washington, D. C. Work has been begun 
on a program to meet the needs of the school 
district for the next 25 years. The program 
will be based on a study of the immediate school 
needs of the district and the probable growth 
of the city in the next two decades. 

The building program will be started with 
funds to be derived from a twenty-million-dollar 
bond issue which the district commissioners will 
ask Congress to authorize at the next session. 

-Dayton, O. The school officials of the 
Moraine Park School have completed plans for 
three new buildings to complete the structure 
erected six years ago. The plans provide for a 
shop building and gymnasium to be erected dur- 
ing the present year, and a new main building to 
be completed in 1924. The new buildings give 
the school five structures, including the present 
junior high school and the girls’ cottage at 
Moraine City, 

—Charlotte, N. C. The school board has 
asked for a bond issue of $2,000,000 for school 
building purposes. The program calls for new 
buildings, improvements and add.tions to pres- 
ent structures, new equipment and additional 
property for school sites. 

The school authorities of Chicago have taken 
steps for eliminating extravagance and will con- 
centrate their efforts upon building accommoda- 
tions. Among the proposed plans for providing 
funds are the floating of a bond issue, the rais- 
ing of the school tax levy, the elimination of 
unnecessary expenses, and revised methods of 
financing. 

Cleveland, O. The schools opened the year 
with an overflow of 15,177 pupils. Figures com- 
piled by Mr. D. Jones, director of housing, show 
that 452 rooms have been added to the housing 
facilities since 1920. At the present rate of 
building, the total will have been increased to 
795 in September, 1925. He further shows that 
the early half of the building program for five 
and one-half years produced at a rate very little 
different from the growth, and that a new pro- 
gram is necessary if the last quarter is to show 
a much larger building rate than rate of growth. 

Mr, Jones urges the expenditure of the re- 
maining $3,000,000 of the building nucleus and 


that other measures be evolved for securing an 
additional fund of $18,000,000 for the work of 
the next four years. 

To bring the schools up to normal seating 
capacity, Mr. Jones points out, an existing 
shortage in 1925 of 383 rooms must be over- 
come. This total represents the number of 
rooms short with the completion of the present 
expenditure of $24,000,000. 

Chicopee, Mass. The Fairview Memorial 
School was occupied on September 10th. The 
year opened with an enrollment of 5,544, as 
against 5,277 for last year. 

—Superior, Wis. It will cost $611,200 to 
operate the schools of the city during the year 
1923-24. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. Bids have been opened 
for the sale of $4,000,000 in five per cent bonds. 
This marks another step in the $15,000,000 pro- 
gram decided on by the board during the last 
fiscal year. 

~The Philadelphia school district will receive 
$2,057,960 from the state treasury for the fiscal 


year. This is $104,960 more than was appor- 
tioned to the district last year, 

Minneapolis, Minn. The city ranks lowest 
of six large cities, in the cost of building schools. 
The cost per cubic foot in these cities ranged 
from 37 to 51 cents; in Minneapolis the cost was 
21 cents. The Minneapolis schools in eight 
years, through the bureau of buildings, have 
saved $216,328 in architects’ and engineers’ ser- 
vices. This amount is sufficient to provide 
another grade building. 

On October 2nd the citizens of Leon, Fla., 
voted on a bond issue of $150,000 for the erec 
tion of a new school. 

With an overflow at three grammar schools, 
five new bond-issue schools ready for corner 
stone layings, and no money to buy equipment 
and hire new teachers, the Atlanta, Ga., board of 
education has a financial problem to solve. 

The Savannah, Ga., board of education has 
decided to make an additional tax levy of two 
and one-half mills to relieve the shortage of 
funds. The schools had to be closed earlier in 
the spring because the money gave out. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
The most complete rural high school plant in the state. Mr. B. A. Boese, Sup 








HURLEY, SO. DAK 
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The Turbo Air Washer 
with Tandem Atomizer 


e atomizing disc 
on a motor dri 


s mounted in tan- 
ven shaft, create a 


le spray of atomized water. Spray 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
AIR-WASHER CONSTRUCTION 


Air passes through an uninterrupted double water 
spray that cannot clog. Dust, soot and other im- 
purities are removed before air enters the distribu- 
tion ducts. As a complete conditioning unit it 
cleanses, tempers and conditions the air, keeping 
temperature and humidity uniform through the year, 
regardless of outside weather conditions. 

No modern church, school, theater, hotel, restaurant, 
food producing establishment is complete without a 
Bayley Air-Washer and Conditioner. 


Bayley Mfg. Company, Dept. H 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








For Every 
In dustrial Purpos¢ 








Highly developed equipment and com- 
plete Engineering Service covering the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Heating 
Ventilating 

Air Washing 
Fans and Blowers 
Exhaust Fans 


Write for bulletins on any air-handling 


problem that concerns you. We put at your 

disposal the knowledge acquired through 

forty successful years. 

AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit 

CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
Branch offices in all principal cities 


(332) 


American Blower 


eumavuetens VENTILATION G Fans AR WASHERS - CL OWEAS~: EWMOINES 
FOR MEATING . VENTILATING +. BRYING. 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 

































































In District of Columbia 
17 Public Schools 
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are equipped for ash removal 


with G&G Telescopic Hoists 


8 agen completely equipped Model B hand 
power Hoist illustrated is very popular 
in smaller schools where ash removal is lim- 
ited. In larger schools, where ash removal is 
much greater, an electrically operated Hoist is 
most suitable. The overhead crane is a special 
| labor saving feature as it does away with re- 
| handling ashes on sidewalk. 


a | 
— ™ 


| Particular attention is directed to the double 
] set of G&G Spring Guard Gates provided 
where hoistway is alongside curb. These gates 
| together with the G&G Sidewalk Doors com- 
| pletely protect sidewalk opening so school chil- 
| dren are properly safeguarded. 


Schools in 38 states use G&G Hoists. If you 
have an ash removal problem and will submit 
us full details, our Engineering Department 
will help you solve the problem. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 


| The 


Z 
( > 


Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 
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Lincoln 
Junior 
High School | 
| 


Minneapolis 


Cleanliness every where 
Even beneath the radia- 
tors! It's made possibk 
by the E-Z method of 
hanging radiation wel 
above floors 





Every school in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
built in the last four years is equipped with 
E-Z Radiator Hangers. 


They insure careful cleaning in less time, 
by providing a wide-open, visible space, with 
no hard-to-get-at places to collect dirt, dust, 
bits of food and vermin. 





Adapted to any type of radiation, any type 
of wall construction. Invisible when in- 
stalled. Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


HEALY-RUFF COMPANY 


Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Knowles Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers 





assure perfect ventilation in 


School Auditoriums 
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SCHOOL ON FIRE 


(Newspaper Clipping) —“350 pupils at the 
Sherwood School, Sterling St., Roxbury, Mass., 
unaware that a blaze had started in the base 
ment of the building, marched out in perfect 
order to the signal for fire drill sent in by the 
janitor.” 


This excellent showing in the face of a serious emer- 
gency was made possible by Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
and Signal Systems. 


For fifty years Holtzer-Cabot have been leaders in the 
manufacture and development of Electrical Signaling 
Systems. 


Today, many of the country’s leading Architects specify 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 


Write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


Our engineers are at the service of architects, 
engineers and their clients at all times. Just 
communicate with our nearest office 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electric Signaling Systems. 
Home Office-and Factory—125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices. 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg 
Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., 1511 Healy Bldg 
e Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg 























What is the Knowles Notch Air Diffuser? 


\ small simple ind INCXPensiVve device made ot cast 1ron placed 


uously under the fixed seats—These are connected with 


the air chambers or ducts through which the fresh air is forced 
by a blower fan 


Chis air is distributed with pertect unttormity throughout the 
ntire auditorium, by adjusting the caps of the diffusers and 
vhen properly adjusted, the devi is locked so that it cannot 


ampe red with 


proven device which assures 
he comfort of the audiences in every kind of auditorium. and 
Ne mal Architects today as a solu 


' trlet 1,] 
~wditor 1171 el lation probien 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 


202 Franklin St. New York City 
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Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
»f the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Md., 15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, 

Mont., 7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, 

Tex., 5 installations; 

Board of Education, Durham, 

N. C., 2 installations. 





Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 





installation in room 
of Lincoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 
throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 


Wiremold Conduit 


and ceilings. 


pensive. 


|» ee the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 

rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 
WiREMOLD 


CONDUI 


T 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 











The rules of the Detroit, Mich., board of 


ducation provide that the use of the schools for 


neetings held by outside organizations are sub- 
t to a permit granted by Assistant Superin- 


e( LO 


tendent O. G. Frederick. The elementary schools 


permitted to give two “pay” entertainments 
iring the vear. 

According to a financial statement prepared 
by Secretary Reuben W. Jones and Comptroller 
Lou Staude it will cost $4,571,000 to run the 
chools of Seattle, Wash., for the year begin 
ning with July 1, 1928. The sum of $2,400,000 
s raised through a 10 mill tax on a property 
aluation of $240,000,000 and $1,431,000 is re 
eived from the state fund figuring 10,222,055 
‘hool days at 14 cents. The balance is secured 
through county and high school apportionment 
funds, tuition, fine, etc 

A builder in New York City recently re- 
eived a million dollar schoolhouse contract by 
being one dollar lower than the next highest 
hidder. 

There are now in this country 2816 district 
wned teachers’ homes. One located at Flint, 
Mich., is inhabited by 300 teachers with modern 
b equipment and a site covering fifty-sever 


icres., 


iu 


Dr. John A Ferguson, chairman of the com 
mittee on buildings and sites of the New York 
City board of education defends the large high 

‘hool with a capacity of 5,000 pupils. He holds 
hat if the smaller unit of 2,000 capacity were 
cepted it would require fourteen new high 
hools to relieve the 50,000 part-time pressure 
w confronted. The larger school, Dr. Fe 
ISOY holds, should be located 
nee of access is possible. 
H. Garwood of Harrisburg, Pa 
presented his proposed five-year building 
rogram to the board for approval. The pro- 
s in tentative form and will be further 
ified. It contains provision for a new Mar 
hall High School, the purchase of a site for 
vhich was recently decided by the board. 
Virginia, Minn. The 1924 budget of the 
hool district is $15,000 less than that of last 
ar. The levy for the coming year is $860,000 


mpared 1922-23. 


whe re 


conven 


Supt. C 


1-1 


with $875,000 in 

Cleveland, O. A four-year building pro 
ram, including a $1,200,000 high school for 
a suburb, has been submitted to the 


board by Supt. R. G. Jones. The program pro 
vides for 53 rooms the first year, 82 the second, 
74 the third, and 94 the fourth, seventeen new 
buildings and ten additions, of which one build 
ing and four additions may be erected ir 


ing ¢ 1 1923 
and 1924. The program involves a total esti 
mated expenditure of $18,677,900. 
IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The United States bureau of education has 

pamphlet, written by Katherine M 
Cook, on rural education which deals in part 
with the improvement of school buildings. Th 
writer holds that four organized 
fforts in this direction as follows: 

“(1) Through statutory provision to the 
ffect that all plans for school buildings must 
he approved and buildings regularly 1 
vy state officials, usually those connect 
the state department of education. If one can 
udge by the reports of recent surveys and cur 
rent literature on this subject, this method 1 
yne which apparently meets the greatest favor 
with school and health authorities. It presup 
noses not only centralizing of authority for ap 
proval and inspection of buildings in the state 
lepartment, but also adequate appropriation 


‘or the subsequent enforcement of these provi 


issued a 


there aré¢ 


ispected 
id wi 


1 
th 


2 ons 

“(2) Through the promotion of centraliza 
small schools. This pooling of effort and 
esources makes it possible to obtain the money 
necessary to provide nodern school buildings 

“(3) Through state appropriations for build 

g purposes. Sometimes the money is appor 
tioned to districts whose financial condition is 
such as to make the provision of good buildings 

hardship on the community. This form of 
distribution is usually called State aid for build 
In some states money is loaned 
to school districts at a low rate of 

way a continuing fund is provided to pro- 

mote better rural school buildings 

“(4) Through a plan commonly called stan 
dardization of school buildings, generally pro- 
moted by departments of education 
through statutory provision or otherwise. School 
buildings meeting require- 
ments may receive state aid or a plate or other 
mark of distinction. 

“In judging progress during 


remembered that many 


ion ol 


y 


ng purposes. 


interest. In 


state 
certain prescribed 


a short period it 


must be tates have ar 


buildings, hun 
h are of the old 
ven log cabins are not entirely 
from 6,000 to 10, 
000 one-room schoo To modernize or replace 
a gigantic task. 


excessive number of one-teache 
dreds, even thousands, of whic 
box-car type. E 


] ] ‘ hms 
obsolete. [Twelve state nave 


all of these that need either is 


Something on Conso'idation of Schools. 





The consolidated hool movement of Ran 
dolph County, Indiana, has attracted the atten 
on of the United States bureau of education 
It recent iblished a pamphlet written by O 
H. Greist, county superintendent. who describes 
the transition from the or room school to the 
consolidated school 

In 1900, he says, out of 8,497 between the ages 
of 6 and 3% 7.109 were enr ylled The average 
daily atte I 645 There were 37 
one-room schools valued at $269,800. The 
school term averages 151 days. There were 194 
teachers. The higt hools enrolled 439 pupil 
a’ d rraduate ] 12 

Note the change in 1922 when the enumera 

on was 7,105, the enrollment 6,060 and the 
verage daily attendance 5,559. In place of the 
137 small schools there had come into place 
eighteen consolidated schools, leaving only four 
yne-room scho The school property had in 
reased nm value from $269,800 to $592,000 


There were 225 teachers, 86 of them in high 
chools. The high schools enrolled 1,365 and 


graduated 226 





Thus, while the county howed a decrease in 
population it showed tremendous increase in 
school service, and as Mr. Greist puts it: “The 
county is more than making up in qualitative 
citizenry it n quantitative.” He adds: 

“No sche at its best unless it function 
as a community center, and neither is a com 
munity at its best unle its interests center in 
and around its school. The school buildings are 
used for a kinds of legitimate community 
meetings h as farmers’ institute commun 
ty clubs, parent teachers’ association, farmers’ 
clubs iday school conventions, community 
socials é é hoo] plays, and con 
certs. f the mmencements are held in 
the schoo buildings. Tt have brought 
people together who otherwise would have been 
almost unknown to each other, and whose influ 
ence upon the mmunit vould have been lost.” 
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BERLOY 


MAKING SCHOOLS ATTRACTIVE TO 
TEACHERS. 
Splendid Experience of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The teachers’ welfare committee at Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., during the past year made a special 
effort to improve building conditions, especially 
regarding provisions for teachers’ restrooms. 
Pictures of some of the completed rooms were 


PTE 


Berloy Lockers for Permanence 


When you install steel lockers, look be- 
yond the requirements of the immediate 
present. Buy lockers whose careful 
construction, excellent materials and rect control of all processes from the 
simplicity and sturdiness of working 
parts insure faultless operation over a 
long period of years. 


Write for catalog Y-7. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Boston New York 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Los Angeles Dallas 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


TO 











EMMERICH MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 


Berloy Lockers are built by an organ 
ization with thirty years’ experience in 
the fabrication of steel equipment. Di 


ore to the finished products makes pos 


sible the highest quality at very mod 
erate prices. 


EE TL TT 
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BERLOY LOCKERS IN 


INDIANAPOLIS. 












St. Louis Kansas City 
Roanoke Jacksonville 


shown at the exhibit held at the February con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence. 

The work has been accomplished largely 
through the central associate welfare committees 
working in each building. The committees 
assisted in organizing and .directing the work 
among the several teaching groups so that funds 
were provided without large soliciting of the 
board of education. The funds were largely 


























TEACHERS’ ROOM, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


derived from the proceeds of cake sales, enter- 
tainments and like activities. The following 
amounts have been invested in furnishings for 
teachers’ rooms in the building: 

School No. 1, $226.25; School No. 3, $432; 
School No. 4, $115.90; School No. 5, $112; School 
No. 7, $157; School No. 8, $179; School No. 9, 
$144; School No. 10, $342; School No. 11, $190. 
The total for the entire group of buildings 
amounted to over $1800. At School No. 6 fur 
niture was donated and at School No. 8 floor 
covering and locker expense was borne by the 
board. A loan fund is now in process of estab 
lishment. 

Architect Gompert’s Salary Raised to $25,000. 

The New York Board of Education has _ in- 
creased the salary of William H. Gompert, 
architect, to $25,000 per year. This increase 
makes Mr. Gompert the highest paid employee 
in the service of the schools. He had been paid 
at the rate of $20,000 per year. His salary is 
provided for by an appropriation of $10,000 in 
the budget for “superintendent of buildings or 
architect,” and by an appropriation of $15,000 
in the bond issue for new schools. 





Randall J. Condon, superintendent of the Cinein 
nati. O.. schools who was absent on sick leave for two 
months is at his post again, fully recovered Ile 
spent the summer in Richmond, Maine his native 
town 

E. T. Sechweikart is the new superintendent at 
Fremont. Ohio Salary $4.000 M. M. Berry. formerly 
principal at Martins Ferry, O., has been elected super 
intendent at Berea, O 

Arkansas—J. W. Ramsay has become superintend 


ent at Fort Smith G. D. Armstrong formerly super 
intendent in Rustin and Duback, Louisiana, has been 
elected superintendent it North Littl Rock Cc. M 


Hlurst has resigned the superintendency it Prescott 
to spend a vear at George Peabody College at Nash 


ville Fred L. MeChesney who served for six years as 
superintendent at Marianna resigned to engage ir 
school work at Lake Village. W. H. Houser has taken 
charge of the consolidated school at Choctaw F. M 
Norwood of Quitman goes to Vaudate oe Mc 
Donald has been elected to head the eonsolidated 
school at Rosebud Oo. H. Wilkerson has been elected 
superintendent at Benton J. D. Clary goes from Pine 
Bluff to Fordyce J. R. Andrews goes from Fordyce 


to Magnolia Oo. M. Owen of Magnolia goes to Der 
mott. J. Homer Hudson of Wheatly to Portland, R 
EK. Davies of Helena has been promoted from a high 
school principalship to the superintendency > © 
Abbott from North Little Rock to Paragould, Oscar 
Corbell heads the Prescott schools. Nolan M. Irby of 
the Little Rock high school will superintend the 
Marianna schools 
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Flush! 


—the vital factor for cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. 


However non-porous, easily 
cleaned or aseptic the surface of trim 
—those factors count for nothing if 
corners and crevices are there— 
affording ideal lodging places for dirt, 
dust, grease—and bacteria. 


Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim 
couldn’t be called Sanitary if it were 


not flush. 


Wherever many people use 
the rooms, or wherever lurking dis- 
ease will prove most dangerous, it is 
the part of discretion to facilitate 
cleansing and the command ofduty to 
protect health with trim that is scien- 
tifically correct—flush with wall and 
floor surfaces. 


Write for full information, catalog and specifications 


Knapp Brothers Sanitary Metal Trim Products 


Flush Cove Base Concealed Picture Mold 
Flush Door Casing Bull Nose Metal Corner Protector 
Flush Chair and Bed Rail Flush Window Trim 


Knapp Brothers Manufacturing Company 
2419 W. 14th Street - + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 








The National System insures a dependable 


sensitive c [ te rg > with ¢ ini- 
The booklet “Ther- ensitive control of temperature with a mini 


mostatie Device” mum of maintenance cost and the absence of 
which many school of- trouble and repairs. The continued satis- 
ficials have sent for, factory operation of these installations has 
is available to you : a . il” 
upon request. It is demonstrated the correctness of principles 
clearly illustrated and involved in the design of the NATIONAL 
contains data and SYSTEM. 


facts of the simplicity 
of the National Sys- 


tem for the control of Our guarantee is a positive assurance of a 


Temperature. first-class job that will always give the ut- 


most satisfaction and service and result in 
the greatest economy of maintenance during 
the long life of our apparatus. 








Yi The National System is installed in 
PANAVANAN AMARA ANA hada Gach Go Gala fe 
META PH RAM and Canada. A list of installations 
MAR will be sent on request and we invite 

AAU TD your investigation. 
208 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in principal cities 
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Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 


Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts. 


Our Engineering force ia at your service 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Will an OpenT ype Standard 
Spiral Fire Escape Fill 
With Ice and Snow? 


This question is asked by many 
inquiring about this type of 
escape. 


The following excerpt taken 
from a letter received from 
the Superintendent of Schools, 
Department of the Interior, 
Indian Training School, Flan- 
dreau, S. D., is typical of the 
replies we are receiving from 
members of school boards and 
superintendents of schools on 
which Standard Spiral Fire 
Escapes are installed. 








Ee 2 
fin 2 


“It was claimed by rival con- 
cerns selling similar escapes 
that this open type would fill 
with ice and snow and become 
useless in the winter season, 
but we have found no trouble 
whatever, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in giving your escapes a 
hearty endorsement.” 

Send for Catalog “A.” 

It will tell you about 


these escapes. 


General Office and Plant “Brown-Portable” Products Plant 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Relieve Crowded Conditions 
at Any Time During the School Year 


with A.B.C. School Buildings. ‘They are perma 
nent, sturdy, fireproof structures with the good 
qualities of brick or stone construction at greatly 
reduced cost. 


Constructed throughout with Ambler Asbestos 
Building Products, these buildings place children 
beyond the danger of fire and practically eliminate 
the expense of painting, repair, etc. To reduce 
crowded conditions in larger buildings, for small 
towns and outlying districts, these buildings are 
the ideal housing solution. They may also be used 
for lunchrooms, workshops and wherever supple 
mentary buildings are needed 


lell us the conditions you have to meet and we 
will supply quickly an estimate of the cost of the 
necessary building or buildings 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


NEW YORK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
253 Broadway 228 Pennant St. 
Phone Barclay—4876 Phone 1057—R—Locust 























CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


From the men who know 
No. 2 of a Series 


Public Schools 
Augusta, Maine 


HERMAN H STUART Sepertenemdent 





Maroh 15, 1922. 


Masury-Young Company 
60 Roland Street 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Sir: 
Replying to your letter of March 7. 





I am very glad to state that my business 
relation with you, extending over a period 
of nearly ten years, has been most pleas- 
ant and satisfactory. 


The quality of your goods has been as rep- 
resented; prices have been right; and de- 
livery prompt. 
The fact that I have used your products 
almost exclusively in my schools should be | 
sufficient evidence of my satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 


a + OF | 


MEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 





rhe letter reproduced is an indication of the reputation of which we are | 
extremely proud For sixty-five years our products have been kept strictly 

o a very high standard and sold always at fair prices. Once you try 
Masury-Young Products you will become a permanent user. 

Myco Spray Oil with a Myco Pneumatic Floor Oiler will cut your cost | 
for oiling floors and give them a clean bright appearance. Floors will | 
not become greasy or dirty because Myco Spray Oil is absolutely stainless. 

The Myco Sprayer is of strong construction and easy to operate. Your | 


janitor can do expert work with it. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 





— 


COMMON SENSE 
IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 


Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise cov- 
ering the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 


Cloth—204 Pages—8vo. Price, $1.30, net. 











60 Roland St. Boston, Mass. 














With This Binder the Use of 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES OF 
CLASSROOM VISITS 
Becomes Very Convenient 
and Effective. 
Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and 
Supervisor’s Notes of Classroom Visits 


Common Sense in School Supervision and 
are intended as a supplement to his text, 
though can be used independently to ad- 
vantage. The notes are prepared in tab- 
jnaiahiciniaiiticaec let form for record purposes with a 
carbon to be given the teacher at the 
conclusion of the visit as a check-up on 
the work being done. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 


In Tablet Form (50 Visits) Price $.75, net, 


SUPERVISOR’S NOTES 


In Tablet Form (50 Visits) Price $.35, net. 


RING BINDERS, FOR SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES 


Flexible, Texhide, Gold Stamped Price $1.75, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


211 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





have been prepared by the author of 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


'IHE traditional skill of 97 years of manufactur- 
ing experience backs Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture—its structural strength has been proved 
by long service. 
Among the many schools now equipped with Hey- 
wood-Wakefield pressed-steel equipment are: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Winter Hill 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


District School 
Schools 

New High School 
Grade School 

High School 

High School 

High School 
Junior High School 
High School 

Public Schools 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Write our nearest warehouse for further information 


WAREHOUSES: 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


- Heywood 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





Philadelphia, Penn. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. 


Montgomery, N. Y. 
South Pasadena, Cal. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Baldwin, L. L, N. Y. 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Newtown, Conn. 
Marion, Kan. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Barre, Vt. 

Trenton, Tenn. 





Wood Chairs 
Reed and Fibre 
Furniture 
Baby Carriages, Floor 
Matting 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats 
Auditorium Chairs 
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SHALL STATE SUPERINTENDENTS BE 
ELECTED? 

years ago, says Pennsylvania 
states elected the state superin- 
tendent by popular vote. Today 34 states so 
elect. In nine states, 25 years ago the governo: 
appointed the superintendent. Now only six are 
so appointed. Twenty-five years ago three 


Twenty-five 
Children, 31 


superintendents were appointed by state boards 
of education. Now eight are so appointed. 

In discussing the relative merits of the ap 
pointive and elective systems the publicatior 
“The prevalence of the elective method 1 
doubtless an outworking of the admittedly sound 
theory that since popular education lies closer to 
the hearts and hearthstones of the people than 
any other state function, the people should have 
a hand in choosing those who administer it. The 
weakness of this application of the theory lies in 
the fact that this position, being one of highly 
technical requirement, should not be open to 

mpetition based on personal popularity or po- 

tical strength; especially since the great mass 
if voters have no means of judging the fitness of 
andidates. 

Twenty-five years ago, in three states, the 
head of the education department was elected by 
the legislature. This, like the election of United 
States senators by the legislature, proved to be 
more open to political manipulation than elec 
tien by popular vote. All three of these states 
have changed, two to appointment by the State 
Board and one to popular election.” 

In discussing appointment by the governor the 

iblication says: “By this method a superin- 
tendent who “sits tight,” confines himself to rou- 
tine duties, follows the line of least resistance, 
nterferes with no one, and thereby avoids al! 


Savs: 


i? SUPERINTENDENTS) 


possible occasion of embarrassment to the gover 
nor and leaders of the dominant political party 
is reappointed perennially. The governor who 
breaks this spell of placidity and appoints a man 
of action is likely to see his work overthrown by 
his successor.” 
Appointment by a state board is deemed most 
Whenever the state board has 
gone beyond the power of removal 
and the terms of the members expiring serially 
this plus, it is held, has operated to the ad 
vantage of the schools. 


advantageous. 


vovernor’s 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In commenting upon the fact that Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, a city of less than 100,000 population, 
is paying its superintendent Dr. P. P. 
Claxton the former United States commissioner 
of education a salary of $13,500, Pennsylvania’s 
Children says: ‘More and more, school boards 
are discovering what directing boards of other 
rreat business enterprises learned long azo, that 
it does not pay to invest millions of dollars an 
nvally in a business and then employ as its 
executive head a man to whom a ridiculonsly 
small salary is attractive. The management of 
a system of requires technical know! 
edge, sound judgment, ripe experience. and ad 
ministrative skill of a high order. It is the 
most exacting position in the educational field. 


] 
school 


school S 


It is the most difficult public administrative 
position in any city.” 
Cincinnati, O. The school board has ap 


proved the purchase of educational test ma- 
terial to the amount of $1,000. the purchases to 
be made upon the requisition of the superin 
tendent. The purchase is intended to supply a 
stock of the standard material in use in school 
systems throughout the country, and will be 
drawn upon from time to time as certain tests 
are given in the schools. The tests are recog- 
nized as valuable in diagnosing situations, and 
in suggesting to principals and teachers a means 
of procedure with reference to the conditions 
analyzed. 

Elgin, Ill. The new rule of the board barr- 
ing high school fraternities and sororities be- 
came effective in September, when students sus- 
pected of being members, were asked to resign 
or forfeit their rights to attend school. 


Jacksonville, Ill. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt. B. F. Shafer, the board has approved the 
adoption of standardized tests for use in the 
high and grade schools. The use of these tests 
makes it possible to check up teaching methods 
and to make necessary modifications revealed 
by the results of the tests. 

A new system of office hours for principals 
of public schools has been effected at Minne 
apolis, Minn. All principals will hold daily office 
hours from 8:30 to 9:30 a. m. and from 2:30 
to 3:30 p. m. The balance of the day will be 
devoted to school supervision. 

Wilmington, Del. Lack of rooms has com 
pelled the board to inaugurate the part-time 
system in the schools. The overflow seems to be 
most prevalent in the lower grades. 

Chicago, Ill. The school authorities esti 
mate the evening schools have a thirty per cent 
increase, in enrollment this year. Additional 
rooms have been opened to take care of the in 
creased enrollment at three high schools. In 
addit.on to the Americanization classes, whose 
enrollment is above 22,000, Englewood High 
School has a standard high school course in its 
evening school, which it has conducted for the 
past two years. 

Princeton, Ill. A rule has been passed, pro 
viding that children may be admitted.as begin 
ners at the open.ng fall session only when they 
are 6 years of age or will reach 6 years before 
November first. 

The semi-annual! plan of promotion has been 
proposed for the schools of Big Rapids, Mich., 
by Supt. Kelder. 

Eureka, Kans. Supervised study has been 
introduced in the high school. 

East Waterloo, la. With the opening of th« 
school year, the marking system in both th 
junior and senior high schools has been revised, 
permitting special credits for varying degrees 
of efficiency in the work accomplished. The 
former system allowed the same amount of 
credit for A, B, C, and D work. F was counted 
as failure. Under the new plan, six different 
letters are used, with the following credits: A, 
1.15; B, 1.1; C, 1; D, .8; E, .6 and F, no credit 
or failure. 

Two advantages are claimed for the plan, one 
that a pupil will receive extra credit for super- 
ior work and the other that a pupil will receive 
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101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| | | » | EACH AUSTRAL SASH GIVES APPROX- 
| | WH | i | IMATELY 80 PER CENT VENTILATION. 
ee | | Y I] || |. BY MAKING THE CENTER PORTION 
ee # + STATIONARY THE COST IS CONSID- 
HH} Irneo | | | . ERABLY REDUCED AND YET GIVES 
Ho | | | | MORE VENTILATION THAN THREE 

| 1 | } 1 | n ORDINARY SLIDING WINDOWS. 

| —} = —— EE =a B.. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CoO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
DEVONSHIRE STREET 58 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATES — ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, TORONTO, CAN. rT 
SEE BACK COVER FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
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CHEMICAL BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


























credit for work that is below the passing mark. 
‘here are two grades for which more than the 
one credit will be allowed, and two for which 
less than the one credit will be allowed. ‘The 
plan attempts to credit the pupil with the work 
he actually does and the success of the plan de- 
pends largely upon the manner in which it is 
carried out by the teachers. 

St. James, Minn. The school day has been 
lengthened by one hour. Sessions begin at 8:45 
in the morning and close at 11:00. In the after- 
noon, sessions begin at 1:15 and close at 4:15. 
The longer schoo! day has for its purpose the 
elimination of failure, the supervision of study 
and the offering of opportunities for make-up 
work. 


New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has adopted a resolution requesting fifteen mil- 
lion dollars for new school buildings. The reso- 
lution was unanimous, the members realizing 
the necessity of maintaining the building pro- 
gram. 

The board has approved a recommendation 
that each new building hereafter constructed, 
having an auditorium, be provided with a motion 
picture machine. The machines will be installed 
in fireproof booths and will be provided at the 
time the building is equipped and furnished. 

—Dr. John M. Withrow, in a statement to the 
committee of the whole of the ‘board of educa- 
tion at Cincinnati, declares that the local tax 
rate for school purposes is approximately two- 
thirds the school tax in other large cities of the 
state. Dr. Withrow who is conducting a survey 
of the tax situation in Ohio cities, bases his 
statement on the returns and the replies re- 
ceived from the several cities included in the 
survey. 

In Cincinnati the tax rate is only $7.26; in 
Columbus the rate is $10.18; in Dayton it is 
$10.51, and ‘in Canton it is $11.75. 

—Owensboro, Ky. A new senior high school 
will be occupied on December first. The build- 
ing is located on an eight-acre site and cost 
$250,000. Equipment in the amount of $25,000 
has been ordered for early installation. 

—True C. Morrill who was dropped from the 
office of superintendent by the board of educa- 
tion of New Bedford, Mass., has brought a 


suit against that body demanding damages in 
the sum of $5,000. He had come from Bangor, 
Me., to succeed Allen P. Keith. When Mr. 
Morrill was dropped Mr. Keith was re-instated. 


The Supreme court of Washington has de- 
clared void the $Z,0VU,V00. bond issue election 
held at ‘Lacoma because the title employed and 
presentation ot the question to the voters were 
not suifciently ciear. A rehearing will be 
asked if another adverse decision is given a 
second election will be held. 


That the boards of education in the state 
of New York may employ counsel in litigation 
was decided of the court of appeals recently. 
‘the city was compelled to pay the fees to law- 
yers employed the Buffalo, N. Y., board of ed- 
ucation. 

—Dr. Frank E. Baker of the East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., state normal school succeeds Carroll 
G. Pearse as president of the Milwaukee normal 
school. 


When Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson 
of Chicago announced his retirement the Chi- 
cago Post said: “Mr. Mortenson charges to 
politics the circumstances which have led to his 
retirement. We think he is right. He was a 
political appointee; he has had to play politics 
and consider politicians all through his regime 
as a natural consequence of the auspices under 
which he took office. He is a victim, not of 
present politics, but of past politics. When he 
warns against politics he speaks with knowledge 
and out of experience, and his warning should 
be heeded.” To this the Chicago American 
adds: “Superintendent Mortenson has made a 
fine record as superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago under very adverse circumstances. He is 
a known educator, a man of high intelligence 
and sterling character. These latest machina- 
tions of politicians can do little to discredit him. 
It is no wonder he prefers to relinquish his posi- 
tion for the peace and quiet of his own home in- 
stead of trying to battle these pernicious politi- 
cal activities. Chicago owes much to Superin- 
tendent Mortenson.” 

—At Munising, Mich., a body of parents and 
students petitioned the removal of Superintend- 
ent A. M. Walsworth. They were displeased 
with Mr. Walsworth because he had disciplined 


students who violated the rules. The board 
concluded to ignore the petition. 

Hiawatha, Kans. A special committee on 
research problems has been appointed by the 
teachers’ administrative council, composed of 
the principals of the several buildings and the 
teachers of different classrooms. The com- 
mittee will study problems confronting the en- 
tire school system. The first work to be under- 
taken will be marking systems and means of 
ciassifying pupils in the grades. 

The committee will also make a study of the 
pupil-progress of students in the grades by 
means of the Stanford achievement test and the 
age-grade distribution chart. The tests were 
begun in October and some interesting facts are 
expected in the near future. 

Representatives of the Christian Scientist 
Church have asked the Fort Worth, Texas, 
school board to exempt children of that faith 
from the physical examinations governing the 
entrance of students to the city schools. The 
board has taken the petition under advisement. 

CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE. 

Statistics show that in less than three years’ 
time tuberculosis, or the “white plague” as it is 
called, has taken a toll of deaths in this country 
equal to the reported total of the Japanese 
earthquake. It is estimated 
there are at the present time 
at least 750,000 active cases 
of tuberculosis in the United 
States. 

The National Tuberculosis 
Association of New York 
City has announced the six- 
teenth annual Christmas 
Seal Sale and publicity cam- 
paign for the sale of the 
seals. The association is national, state and 
city-wide in its scope and influence and is en- 
listed in the peace-time army fighting tubercu- 
losis in the home, the school, and the country at 
large. 

The association takes as its slogan “stamp out 
tuberculosis with Christmas seals” and points 
to the human lives saved through the seals sold 
annually throughout the country. The society 
asks that each and every one honor the seals 
and the work they do. 
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| This Can Occur Tomorrow | DURAN RA N D 


In Your School STEEL LOCKERS 
























































Your school is never safe unless you have means of escape 
that will allow the children a safe and quick exit. Are your 
schools equipped with safe fire escapes? Not the kind that are 
a menace to safety in so far as being ice covered or steep or 
shaky. Only able bodied persons can use the ordinary fire 
escapes, IF fire and smoke from the lower windows has not 
reached it. 


The Potter Tubular Fire Escape is positively safe. No danger 
of becoming clogged. All the children slide quickly and sure 
to safety. Smoke, fire or ice never interferes with its use. Be- 
sides these safety features no upkeep or repairs are necessary 
due to the lasting and high grade materials used in their con- 
struction. In appearance the Potter Tubular Fire Escape is 
more attractive than the old iron escape. 





Write for literature haw ribi me this Fire Escape 
\| and also list a vstallatic in your state. 


A locker door out of repair 
is as great an annoyance and 
as untidy as a button off of a 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


~ a " . General Office, me > - 
= Farnam St. 1862 Conway Building, 3721 F lora Ave. 
maha, Nebr. Chicago, Ill Kansas City, Mo. 






































A Durand Steel Locker need- 

DON’T LOCK THEM IN! ing repairs of any kind is a rare 

: sight. It would take violent 

- | a tel vo and force to damage a Durand 

A aes Se orizontal Rim ° : 

Locker 1n any of its parts. 

PANIC EXIT LOCKS Durand Lockers are built of 

| extra heavy rolled steel, fabric- 
Are SAFEGUARDING THE LIVES of ° 

t SCHOOL CHILDREN throughout the land. ated with accuracy. Conse- 

quently every part fits, 1s rigid, 

/ and cannot be wrenched out 

, of line. 

That is the reason for the trim, 

; military appearance of a row 

d of Durand Steel Lockers. They 

k enhance the impression of dis- 

: cipline and good order. 

d ROBERT E. LEE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 

1- Richmond, Va. Chas. M. Robinson, Archt. 

: 

‘ FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

; 79 Clay St. NEWARK, N. J. 

d The Locksmiths of Superior Exit Devices CHICAGO NEW YORK 

is DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes built into recess in wall. 


Note venti ating grilles in bottom of disappearing 
dox Also blackb and surface in upper pane 
JU NIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, MASS. 


The School Slate 
and Cloakroom 


NE has gone. The other going. Both interfere with 

progress and health. Paper has supplanted slates; 
Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes, the separate out-of-sight 
cloakroom. 


Our wardrobes are always under the teacher's eye. They 
are easily and economically ventilated and heated and can 
be enlarged without any alteration to the building. 


For schools with limited blackboard space, blackboard 
surface can be had on the wardrobe fronts. 


Of their many other features our catalog No. 14 tells. 
Send for a copy now. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 36TH Street, New York City 


UFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











< ‘Established B76 “y 








<j. DOORS - PARTITIONS - “BLINDS + 
\. " WARDROBES 
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HEREVER there is a 
necessity for flooring 
which will stand up perma- 
nently when _ subjected to 
continued dampness—or 
when exposed to the weather 
—specify— 





FLOORING 


‘*The Floor That Keeps Its Promise’’ 


Dustless, seamless, waterproof and 
germ proof. 


Send at once for our new T-M-B 
booklet No. 10. 


We manufacture and install 


T-M-B Flooring. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


Main Offices: Branch Office: 
133 W. Washington St. Hartman Building 


CHICAGO, II. COLUMBUS, Ohio 






Fence responsible 
children’s safety, instead of 


| 
| orderly 


the Afco. 
Ask for Catalog No. 21D 


Afco 
School 


Fences 


For Playground Protection 
and Athletic Field Enclosure 




















their straying into the streets. 





F them at play 


AKE AN AFCO Schoolyard 


for the 
risking 
Then 


supervision is easy and play is more 
and the grounds are pro- 
perly closed after school hours. In 
the choice of a good fence you will 
naturally want to know all about 


American Fence Construction Company 
130 West 34th Street, New York City 
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“No Better Built 
than Durabilt’”’ 





DURABILT 
Steel Lockers 


for Schools, Colleges and Universities 


The unprecedented demand for DURABILT Steel Lockers is positive 
proof of the Quality, Service and Satisfaction that are built into the product. 


At Toledo, Ohio, Durabilt Steel Lockers were selected 
on the merits of the product for completely equipping 
the new Edward E. Libbey High School. 


Birmingham, Ala., has given us a repeat order for 
several hundred additional lockers after having used 
over a thousand which are giving perfect service. 


At Louisville, Ky., four new high schools are equipped 
throughout with over 5,000 Durabilts. 


Wichita, Kansas, wanted the best locker equipment 
obtainable and as a result the new high school has 


approximately 3,000 Durabilts in use. 


Washington University has been equipped with several 
repeat installations aggregating several hundred Dura- 
bilts after the original order proved its worth. 


Two new Junior High Schools at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
are Durabilt equipped. 


This preference for Durabilt Steel Lockers in the Educational field is 
confirmed by careful buyers in the largest Industrial plants in the Country 
as well as by Building Committees of various Clubs and in various branches 


of our Federal and State Governments. 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


400 Arnold Ave. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Send for Circular 5008 


The New Eastern High School at Washington, D. C., 
is equipped with over 2,000 Durabilt Steel Lockers. 


Notre Dame University recently installed several hun- 
dred Durabilts which are giving complete satisfaction. 


Aurora, Ill. 











Mr. George 


Power has been elected prest- 
dent, and Mr. Chester M‘nden secretary, of tne 
school board at Nampa, Idaho. The new mem- 
bers of the board are Mr. D. L. MeBane and 
Mr. J. M. McCaw. 

Mr. W. H. Van Sice and Mr. W 
man are the new school board 
Owosso, Mich. 

Mr. Ray S. Dawes has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., succeeding F. H. Cashbaugh, who served 
in that capacity for twelve years. Mr. G. C. 
Jaschek has been made treasurer of the board. 

At the reorganization meeting of the school 
board at Mt. Vernon, Ind., Mr. William Espen- 
schied was elected president, and Mr. William 
E. Holton secretary, of the board. Mr. Am- 
brose W. Harbert is treasurer for the next year. 

Mr. W. D. Willard, a member of the state 
education board of Minnesota, has been elected 
to membership on the board at Mankato. 

Mr. Isaac Lowenstein recently celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his service with the 
school board of Newark, N. J. Mr. Lowenstein 
entered the service of the board as a young boy 
and traveled through the various departments 
until his appointment as confidential clerk in 
the office of the superintendent, which office he 
holds at the present time. 

Mrs. Nellie C. Warren, Indianapolis, and 
Miss Etelka Rockenbach, New Albany, have been 
appointed members of the state board of edu- 
cation. The new members increase the number 
of women to three. 

Mr. Arthur W. Smith of Rochester, N. H., 
has accepted the superintendency at Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


. E. Zimmer- 
members at 





Mr. James J. Quinn of Turners Falls, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Winchester, to succeed J. R. Fausey. Mr. 
Fausey has returned to his former superintend- 
ency at West Springfield, after an absence of 
five years. 

Dr. John S. Roberts, district superintendent 
n charge of junior high schools for New York 
City, has returned to his duties after a long ab- 
. Dr. Roberts has just recovered from an 
operation performed last July. 

Dr. Harlan P. Updegraff was inaugurated 
a; president of Cornell College, at Mt. Vernon, 
Ia.. on October 19th. The exercises connected 
with the inauguration took place in the chapel 
auditorium of the College, with President- 
Emeritus James E. Harlan presiding. Mr. 
Abram W. Harris gave the charge to the presi- 
dent, which was followed by the inaugural ad- 
dress of the president-elect. The formal exer- 
cises were followed by a rather informal college 
service program consisting of addresses, compli- 
mentary dinners and a _ president’s reception. 
Dr. Updegraff is a graduate of Cornell College 
and holds a degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. From 1907 to 1910 he was 
chief of the Alaska division of the United States 
3ureau of Education, and later was promoted to 
the office of chief of the department of school 
administration of the Bureau. In 1913 he took 
up his work as professor of school administra- 
tion in the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
appointed president of Cornell College in April, 
1923, to succeed Charles W. Flint. 

Mr. Roy L. Spires of Jacksonville, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pax- 
ton. 

Mr. J. E. Kitowski of Berlin, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at DePere. 


sence. 


Mr. J. D. Clary of Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Fordyce. 


TAKING SCHOOL TO LITTLE SHUT-INS. 

An innovation in school] planning, as far as we 
know, is being inaugurated in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. A “home teacher” is to be employed at 
once, and her duties will be to visit daily and 
on regular schedule the homes of crippled chil- 
dren whose condition prevents school attend- 
ance. 


In a city of 70,000 or 80,000 there are always 
many of school age who are entirely deprived of 
education unless their parents be wealthy 
enough to furnish private tutors, and even such 
are entitled to the benefits furnished through 
taxation. All children given this home teaching 
must show doctor’s certificates declaring them 
to be physically unfit for going to school yet 
sufficiently well mentally to make study a pleas- 
ure. 

The teacher selected for this task will be one 
of experience and wide knowledge as she must 
tutor pupils of many grades, all the grades in 
fact, that belong to regular courses. She will 
be furnished a car and make each child’s house 
a regular part of call, following precisely the 
lessons given that day in the ward schools. 

To the children themselves the encouragement 
and diversion from their shut-in state will be no 
small factor, and their progress in their studies 
will be watched with keen interest by the local 
school board who confidently expect many of 
them to surpass the “well children” in their 
grades. 

The board has adopted the plan with real en- 
thusiasm and the best teacher obtainable will 
be placed in this position, one whose personality 
as well as ability, will make her a loved friend 
to little ones sadly in need of cheer and help. 


A MARVELOUS CONSOLIDATION 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Weld County, Colorado, has an unusual record. 
Its consolidation of rural schools, wiping out 85 
old schoolhouses of the traditional one-room 
type, and creating 25 consolidated districts, is an 
achievement. 

C. G. Sargent of the Colorado state agricul- 
tural college tells the story. “The county has 
an area of 4,022 square miles, a little more than 
that of Rhode Island and Delaware combined. 
It has a population of 53,984 ranking third in 
the 63 counties of the state. Greeley, the county 
seat and largest town, has a population of 11,000. 
The county is east of the rockies and extends to 
the Colorado-Wyoming state line.” 

“During the year 1922 there were 173 school 
buildings in use, classified by number of teach- 
ers as follows: one-teacher 73; two-teacher 42; 
three teacher 3; more than three teachers 42. 
One-third the total area, one-third its assessed 
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school 


Municipal 
everywhere have approved 
and adopted Tinted Cam- 
bric in Colors 214 and 204. 
Write for samples of these 
chemically tested colors 
today. 








boards 


Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


STEWART HARTSHORN 


amount. 
ous draft. 


two-way rollers 


ste 1860 





Air and Sunshine— 
But no Drafts! 


AKE sure that with the coming of 
colder days, your school rooms will 
give youthful eyes and lungs healthful 
light and pure fresh air in just the proper 
Never a glare—never a danger- 


Have your shades mounted on Hartshorn 
(operating from the cen- 
ter of the window toward top and bottom) 
and be certain of this complete and perfect 
control of light and air. 





COMPANY, 250 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 








valuation, two-fifths of the teachers, and two- 
fifths of the school enrollment are found in the 
twenty-five consolidated districts. All this was 
brought about in less than a decade.” 

The present value of the new school plants is 
$1,578,450. The number of children enrolled are 
5,338 in the grades and 927 in the high schools. 
Of the number of children 2,510 are transported 
to and from school. A total of 222 teachers are 
employed. 

Kighty warm, comfortable motor busses, some 
carrying 60 or more children at a load transport 
the children to the consolidated schools. County 
Superintendent Jessie R. Shaw illustrates this 
service in the following: 

“During the nine months of operation for the 
school year ending May i9, 1922 the transporta- 
tion fleet of the Ault consolidated schools made 
a remarkable record not only in the cost of 
operation but in the ma.ntenance of an accurate 
time schedule. The district transported in six 
school busses an average of 262 children each 
way daily, at a cost of 22 cents per child per 
day. 

“The busses were operated every school day 
of the year (175 days) and traveled a grand 
total of 29,580 miles in the 2,100 round trips. 
Not a bus failed to make its entire trip, and only 
twice did a bus arrive late at school. There 
were only two short delays caused by engine or 
mechanical troubles during the entire year.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Trend of Child Labor in the United States, 
1920-1923. A reprint from the Monthly Labor 
Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, for September, 1923. 
The report shows that the increase in child labor 
which occurred during the war years in practic- 
ally every important industrial and commercial 
city, and which reached its peak in 1918, began 
to decline in the late summer of 1920. Of 81 
cities furnishing statistics on the number of 
children taking out work permits in 1920 and 
1921, only four, in 1921, reported an increase, 
and only in New York and Mobile was the in- 
crease more than negligible. The 35 per cent 


increase reported for New York was attributed 
to the fact that children took messenger and 
errands jobs when their parents could find no 
employment. 


The smallest decrease 


was in 


Passaic, and large decreases occurred in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts cities. A reduction 
of approximately one-half or more in the num- 
ber of permits issued was common, being re- 
ported for fourteen of the 31 cities. 


With better times in 1922, the number of chil- 
dren taking out their first work permits began 
to mount. Of 35 cities reporting 21 had in- 
creases and only fourteen decreases. In at least 
six of the fourteen cities reporting decreases, 
new child labor laws were probably responsible 
for fewer children going to work in 1921. Five 
of the 21 cities showing increases in the num- 
ber of certificates issued, reported increases of 
more than one hundred per cent. These cities 
were among those which had felt most keenry 
the industrial slump after the armistice, and 
had had the largest decline in employment of 
children in 1921. The increases reported for 
1922 were more marked in the latter half of the 
year. In fourteen of the 28 cities furnishing 
statistics, the total increase for all the cities 
combined amounted to 8.3 per cent in the first 
half in 1921. In 21 of the 28 cities there was an 
increase during the second half of 1922 over the 
corresponding period in 1921, the total increase 
amounting to 46.1 per cent. Especially large 
increases were reported for the second half of 


1922 in Waterbury, Worcester, Wilmington, 
Springfield, Louisville, Milwaukee, Fall River, 


New Haven, Yonkers and Montgomery. 


Late figures indicate still further increases 
accounted for by the fact that factories and 
mills are busy and business is prospering. Of 
30 cities supplying data for the first half of 
1923, all except Washington and Minneapolis re- 
ported increases in the numbers of children tak- 
ing out permits to work. The largest increase 
was in Waterbury, where almost eight times as 
many children received employment certificates 
during the first half of 1923 as during the first 
six months of 1922. 


Schoolhouse Planning in North Carolina. An- 
nual Report of John J. Blair, Director of School- 
house Planning. Educational Publication No. 
56, Division of Schoolhouse Planning No. 3, 
Raleigh, N. C. The report gives valuable in- 
formation, not only to school officials, but to all 
patrons who are interested in erecting or im- 


proving school buildings. The report shows 
that during the past generation the entire school 
plan has been built and then rebuilt a second 
time. In the summary of the loan fund and 
building operations, it is shown that the total 
number of buildings under construction in the 
state is 4,784,480 and the total cost of buildings 
under construction amounts to $9,257,965. The 
special building fund for which provision was 
made by a special session of the legislature is 
apportioned among the different counties in pro- 
portion to the school population. 


Good Housekeeping Manual of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, Pa. This manual which 
has been prepared at the direction of the prop- 
erty committee of the Philadelphia board of edu- 
cation is one of the first of its kind so far as is 
known. It not only collects into one pamphlet 
the reculations concerning safety of school chil- 
dren and employees, and the care of school 
property, but if offers reports on the condition of 
the several buildings and indicates buildings or 
equipment in need of improvement or elimina- 
tion. It has been the purpose of the board to 
raise the general standard of housekeeping in 
the schools so that the officials may know that 
the school plant receives proper care from the 
point of view of cleanliness, safety, and general 
physical condition, and that the school system 
may have just pride in these activities. In this 
direction, the board has succeeded in large 
measure, for the pamphlet leaves out nothing 
which could add to the purpose and willingness 
of the janitorial staff to live up to the demands 
made upon them in keeping the buildings at the 
highest point of order and cleanliness. A 
pamphlet of this nature surely would not be out 
of place in all large school systems and might 
well serve as an incentive for further progress 
in this branch of school administration. 


Length of School Sessions in Grades One and 
Two. City School Leaflet No. 6, February, 
1923, issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet contains a study of school sessions 
in the first two grades in two groups of cities, 
namely, those having a population of 100,000 
or more, and those having a population of 30,- 
000 to 100,000. 
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Window Shades 


Named “Perennial” 
because they last so long 

















Is Your School Equipped With 
an Adequate Program System? 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Program 
Clocks (as shown here- 
with), handsome Mas- 
ter Clocks, Secondary 
Clocks, Electric Pro- 
gram Clocks and Bell 
Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- | 
gram clock can be ar- 
ranged for any number 
of schedules or to op- | 
erate your present bell 
system, thereby taking 
care of your require- 














Athey Shades are called “Peren- 
nial” because they last so long. We 
know of many installations where 





ments. 


and Architects. 


en catalog. 


Factory and General Offices 

1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations 

in all Principal Cities. 





With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations in 
all principal cities, we 
are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 


Write for details and 


CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 





























SCHOOL FLOORS 


Are not these qualities just what you would 
require for an ideal school floor? 


Fireproof. Minimum sound. Elastic to the 
tread. Easily cleaned. Without cracks or crev- 
ices. Attractive colors. Warmth. Extreme dur 
ability. No expensive upkeep. Can install 
quickly in new building or over worn-out floors. 

You will get them in a Marbleloid School Room 
Floor. That is why so many are being installed 
in school buildings. Write for Bulletin and list 
tf School Installations. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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LELOID 


Whe. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings | 












































they have been “on the job” for ten 
years, and are still good. Yet the 
average (good looking) life of most 
shades is only a year or two. We 
don’t know exactly how long Athey 
Perennial Shades will last. We have 
been making them for more than 
ten years and so far as we know 
none of them have been replaced. 


And the long life and consequent 
low cost of Athey Perennial Shades 
is only one of their many advan- 
tages. 


Athey Perennial Shades can be 
lowered from the top or raised from 
the bottom. They follow the course 
of the sun. No need to draw them 
over an entire window, shutting out 
all light and air, to keep out a few 
rays of sun. 


They can be cleaned. Rain won’t 
hurt them. There are no rollers, 
latches or catches to slip or stick or 
get out of order. And they’re the 
best looking shades you ever saw. 


Detail drawing showing 

construction and operation 
iof Athey Perennial 
Shades. Because of their 
extremely long life and 
consequent low cost—be- 
cause they permit shading 
any part of the window— 
and because there is noth- 
ing to get out of order 
Athey Shades are being 
installed in the finest 
schools, hospitals, hotels, 
office buildings and facto- 
ries throughout the coun- 
try. Also in many of the 
finest homes. 





Write for complete information and prices 


hthey Company 


6013 W. 65th Street - - - Chicago, IIl. 
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: LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, I/linois 
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BEST BEST BEST 

UALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 

ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS 
SUBMITTED. 


We can not make all of the 
gymnasium and playground 
equipment, so we make only 


THE BEST 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 





Gymnasium Equipment Specialists 
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H School, W. ia, Ulinols, 
iiep PILLSBURY, Architect. Bloomington, Iilinols 


A water system that serves 
constantly, quietly, dependably 


Leader systems are built to serve—not to be served. Time the shrewd 
analyst points to facts, while he nicks the bubble of pretension. Time 
has continually for 20 years pointed to the fact of Leader dependability. 
The oil cased pump welcomes heavy continuous duty, because it is free 
from mechanical liability. 

Country schools, country homes, country estates, and isolated factories 
all over the country are Leader equipped. 

No matter what your water problem is, Leader engineers are qualified 
and ready to solve it. Before you install any water system at least 
investigate Leader. This will prevent possible dissappointment—why 
take chances, Leader guarantees “‘you must be satisfied.” 

Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send a copy of Leader “P 


mping 
Engineer” in response to request on your stationery. 


Leader Tanks and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 
ee ee ee ee ee 


New York I r De rand Rockford Chicago | 

Gentlemen; Kindly send me catalog and full information on Leader Water Systems 

for Schools and Isolated Properties i 

Name i 
A. 8. B. J 


Address... 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 


SEAT THE CROWD$ 


b Never! 
can erect seats for a hundred more 
seats for a thousand. 


Circle A Portable Bleachers 


can be quickly erected and as quickly taken down and 
stored or moved elsewhere. They will 


Pay Their Cost Many Times Over 


Standing Room Only? In fifteen minutes you 


- in two or three hours 


extra tickets sold They are made of selected long leaf vellov 
pine and clear fir, with reinforcing and coupling features of steel 
Send NOW for large illustrated folder, “‘Handling the Grow 


Crowd§,” containing full description, sizes, method of erectiot 
+ ] 1 
etc., and explainu 


ng the Eight Safety and Superiority Features 


Made by the makers of Circle A 
Portable Schools. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 Neil Street Champaign, Illinois. 











For Cooking Classes and Laboratory Work Use 


IR RIL 


Gas Machines and Appliances 


When you see the nam 


lirrill you can buy without fears 
r doul 
() dou ts 


Every piece of Tirrill apparatus is built to 


give 100%e service and satistaction. ‘That is the 


reason 


so many teachers insist on Virrill equipment for instruc- 
tion purposes. 

Make your own gas witl rIRRILL “EQUALIZING” GAS 
\ \( HIN You Can hye independent ot natural gas and obtais 
the same results. Tirrill gas will 





Your inquiry to the address below 


will be given 
immediate attention. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


R. 567, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
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in daily use. 






























shown below is a very popular model. 










This is because 
beatable. 


The bus 
It is 




















BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Under an agreement en- 
tered into with the school officials, the accident 
prevention campaign of the police department is 
to be carried into the schools. The plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of accident preven- 
tion councils in each of the city and parochial 
schools. The principal of each school will ap- 
point one boy and one girl from each grade to 
represent the council of the particular school. 
The principal also acts as chairman of the coun- 
cil and takes up with the members accident pre- 
vention and traffic problems and suggestions for 
their solution. 


Acts of pupils in the direction of accident pre- 
vention are rewarded and at the end of the year 
the good work of the several councils is rewarded 
by the city officials by 


whom they were com- 
missioned. 


Fremont, O. The school board has fixed 
the rate of tuition at $11 per month for each 
non-resident student, 

Chicago, Ill. The court has refused to 
nolle prosse eleven remaining indictments 
against the defendants in the recent school 
boodle cases. Those named in the indictments 
include not only most of the men tried and 
acquitted with Fred London but a number of 
others. Among these are Edwin S. Davis, Al- 
bert H. Severinghaus, Mrs. Pauline Struwing 
and Dr. Sadie Bay Adair, former trustees; 
Charles J. Forsberg, Thomas J. Fitzgerald, Wil- 
liam A. Bither, Patrick H. Moynihan. Free 


Moynihan, Charles E. Ward, Fred W. Krengel, 
Edgar L. Offlighter. 


The school board offices at Forth Worth, 
Tex., have been moved from the junior high 
school to new quarters in a business building. 
School officials, supervisors of svecial subjects 


and general executives of the schools will have 
offices in the new headquarters. 


The board of education of Lincoln, Nebr., 
has prohibited the employment of teachers with 
bobbed hair. The Sioux Citv, Ia., school board 
had admitted them to employment. “Bobbed 
hair may look well on some and ridiculous on 
others” was the comment of Superintendent F. 
A. McCornack. 





International School Busses 
for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to*35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 





tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 









606 S. MichiganAve. Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘The Nashville, Tenn., board of education 


proposes to fix the maximum entrance age for 
teaching service at thirty-five. The city coun- 
cils objects and called a meeting to get both 
sides of the question. 

-When the voters of Westby, Wis., turned 
down a bond issue for $70,000 for the erection 
of a new high school building the school board 
resigned in a body. The stay-at-home voter is 


blamed. 
That school authorities are financially a 
power unto themselves, and that no finance 


board has a right to diminish school board esti- 


mates, is the interpretation of a recent Supreme 
court decision, made by the corporation counsel 


of New Haven, Conn. The decision has an im- 
portant bearing in Meriden where a deficit in 
school finances appears inevitable before the end 
of December, as a result of reductions made at 
the beginning of the financial year. 

Dr. Henry C. Krebs, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Somerset County, New Jersey, 
who retired to become associate professor at 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., 
will receive a pension from the state of New 
Jersey. Dr. Krebs served 35 years as a teacher, 
25 years of this period in New Jersey. 














These children are waiting to be 


CHICAGO’S CROWDED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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ssion at the Howland School 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficienc 
Jy y 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 








Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing, 








(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective 

Durable 

Good Looking 

Easily Adjusted 

Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 


THE 
“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the _ ideal 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 
cost. 








ution. 
cloth. 


Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- . . 
tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 


Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 


shade 














—At Amesbury, Mass., the Bartlett Neighbor- 
hood Club has offered assistance in the promo- 
tion of a progressive health progran: to be car- 
ried out in the schools. The club has purchased 
a lot near the school and has gradually placed 
upon it various units of nlaveround eauipment 
A board of trustees has been appointed to 
supervise the conduct of the playground. 

During the past summer plavground suner- 
vision wa; attempted for the first time under 
the auspices of the social committee of the local 
chamber of commerce, the suverintendent of 
schools acting as chairman. The response to 
the work has been so satisfactory that a more 
extensive try-out of the plan will be attempted 
in the near future. 

—The annual meeting of the Illinois State 
School Board Association and the Association of 
City Superintendents, will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 21 and 22, at Urbana. The 
discussions will take the form of administrative 
problems which will be handled by well-known 
educators. 

—A census of the school children at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has recently been completed. The 
census shows the number of children of school 
age, the number of children who should be in 
school, and shows the records of children not in 
school and the record of the employers. 

—Detroit, Mich. Extension of school accom- 
modations in Detroit have come to a full stop 
with the approval of a recommendation that 
building work be suspended. The action became 
necessary because of the difficulty of the city 
in selling bonds previously voted for building 
purposes. 

—Hart, Mich. Members of the board of edu- 
cation who have businesses from which they 
enjoy profits through sales to the schools have 
been enjoined from making further sales by the 
deputy state superintendent of instruction. 
Three members of the local board are affected by 
the ruling. 

—A ruling of the Connecticut State Board of 
Education makes it necessary to conduct eye 
tests of pupils each year. The tests will be 
given at Meriden under the direction of medical 
inspectors and nurses some time before Decem- 
ber 20th. Meriden has a low record for defec- 
tive vision, its percentage last year being only 
4.5. 





NEWS ITEMS FOR THE PRESS. 

Supt. C. W. Conrad, at Anna, IIl., supplies the 
local newspapers with news articles and infor- 
mational and inspirational contributions from 
week to week. He thus keeps the schools and 
their service before the community in a most 
favorable way. Following is a little paper 
which appeared in one of the August issues of 
the local papers. It was intended to convey to 
the community the money value of secondary 
education. 

Education. 

Higher education multiplies the chance for 
success. It gives to the man or woman a ready 
command of his most important tool—his head— 
a tool of almost as great importance to the busi- 
ness as to the professional man, for the busi- 
ness man’s resources consist not only of what 
he has and what he is in himself, but, of the 
good opinion of his fellow men. 

“Give to the youth the advantage of a high 
school education,” says Nathan C. Schaeffer, a 
former superintendent of census, “and you have 
immensely multiplied his chances for success.” 
It gives to him both knowledge and power; and 
of these power is of lesser importance. 

The Nation states that forty of the 53 men 
representing the highest attainments in civic 
life, literature, and science of Massachusetts 
since the landing of the Pilgrims were college 
men. 

Ex-Governor Flower of the same state, one 
of the few with a meager education to attain a 
place of prominence, says that he considers a 
college education the greatest boon that could 
fall to a boy endowed with a clever mind and a 
thirst for knowledge. He, himself, he admits, 
was sadly hampered in his effort to master the 
various subjects that came before him in the 


House and Committee rooms of Congress by his 
lack of fundamental knowledge. 

Mr. Engleman, Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, while speaking to the Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School graduating 
class last June, asserted statistics proved that 
the chance of success increases steadily as one 
progresses through high school and on upward 
through college or university. 

Give to the boy or girl an education and you 
equip him for life more certainly than to leave 
him a fortune, . 

C. W. Conrad, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The number of children under the age of 
sixteen killed in New York City during July, 
August and September is 129, according to 
Superintendent William L. Ettinger. During 
the same period 3,941 were injured. The larger 
number of mishaps are due to failure to cross 
the streets at regular crossings, playing games 
in the roadway and running off the sidewalks. 

—Charles W. Thornquist, school trustee of the 

township of Waukegan, III., will urge upon the 
next legislature a law that will require all new 
school buildings to be fireproof. 
- The Ridgewood, N. J., board of education is 
informing parents on the prevention of diph- 
theria. Ina circular issued, the early symptoms 
of the disease are outlined and the remedy pre- 
scribed. The Schick test is explained. — 

—The affairs of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion which were the target of several grand jury 
investigations were found in good order by an 
audit company. The audit covers’ several 
months’ work and cost $25,000. 

—The board of education of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa has enacted a rule whereby all forms of 
solicitation will be barred from the schools. 

—The county board of education of Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., went on record as being “opposed 
to athletics in the schools of the county to the 
point of allowing pupils to lose time from their 
regular scheduled work in playing games with 
other schools.” 

The Huntington, Ind., school board has 
ruled that no married women teachers shall be 
employed. The rule was originally adopted 
some years ago but was suspended during the 
war owing to a shortage of teachers. 
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These Penex Pencils 
Are Made Especially 
/ 


7 For Growing Fingers 
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The school child’s hand is in the forma- 
tive stage. The ease with which a writing 
tool is held and used has considerable influ- 


COLOR | 
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ence in developing the pupil’s fingers and } ij 
hand, as well as in determining writing f 2 vl} 
ability. Fluent, unconscious writing aids j O youn eves ni | 
clear thinking and scholarship in general. ball | 
These facts explain the reasons why ball 
Pencil Exchange has made a special study HILDREN are inarticu- mil) 
of requirements in school pencils. Penex , ° ig 
Pencils are carefully and expertly made of | A late about their impres- r | 
high grade materials. They are perfectly . , n : . ut 
balanced, comfortable to hold, easy to SIONS of beauty of course, but A | 
sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, long nevert heless their est het ic A\| 
lasting, strong and accurately graded to al ~~ , | : : f] : | ‘ A | 
meet all individual needs. ball | sense 1S being In uenced a) 
bell | . ¢ > ¢ 
Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, veel the colors about them, and | 
round pencil with large diameter lead espe- a es ecially bv the colors thev 
| . . . 
cially suited for beginners. Penex Scribe | hig: 
is round, untipped, and comes in four grades ve USE, 
for general use. Penex Calendar is hexagon A | he purity and claritv of | 
yellow and green finish, tipped or un- iA “. i ‘ | 
tipped. Penex Semi-Hex is the popular lg Devoe Water Colors help 
commercial pencil supplied in five different i Le " “a ; cine , 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it com- 1134) children to an appreciation of 
fortable for growing fingers to hold. : | color values. and give their | 
Penex School Pencils, Crayons and As- ‘1 eyes training in the recogni- 
sineiteniaiitin: Via, tates te aie sede i . 
sortments have been used for many year ld tion of true harmonv. 
in schools throughout the country. They iA . 
are popular with school boards, teachers | his 
and pupils alike. They are fairly priced FS 
and their quality makes them doubly eco- 1 ata 
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| Ask your school supplies byl OOL COLORS 

jobber about Penex Pencils. hy! 

; , ne Manufactured by ‘ 

| If he hasn’t them write us di- e Sneae By 

rect for samples and full infor- iit 

mation. Address Department J. 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 

















Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades meet every school 
requirement. They are made of especially selected ma- 
terials and are manufactured under the most rigid 
supervision—the secret of their extreme wearing and 
lasting qualities. 


Their mechanical construction is simple, positive in ac- 
tion and absolutely “fool-proof.” They have no delicate 
parts to get out of order—are sturdily built and guar- 
anteed to withstand the hard usage and abuse to which 
school property is subjected. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and will continue to do so 
over a long period of years,—because, Draper’s Adjust- 
able Window Shades are built for service—and meet 
every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
efficiently and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request. 








Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 













Douper. Adjustable Window Shades 





\ Meet Every School Requirement 


— 











THE RELIABLE 


M & M 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS 




















The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 
Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 











PALMER’S 
CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 








As its name would indicate,—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, because of its peculiar, patented design and 
construction. 

It gathers the dust and holds it— yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 
(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 
and service. 











A bebuert PALMER CO. Sekuscrt 
a oweve MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. = ioowave 
Manufacturers for the Jobber. 

















BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Library of the Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, Cal. Furnished by Library Bureau 


de 





Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





“After several years’ use of 
it (L.B. Library furniture) and 
also of clever imitations Ican 
~. —y | that the imitation 
suffers by comparison. L.B. : 

furniture is so poor A and Reading tables and 
scientifically planned, so 


: chairs 
thoroughly well constructed .- ‘ i i * ™ 
and the finish so durable that earn My Vale weed Seemeuetr 


. 
once installed it is perma- ‘ = la ing, wall and double- 


Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


nently satisfactory.” faced 
Winifred E. Skinner, Periodical racks 
Librarian Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 


‘‘Permanently Satisfactory’’ er eee 


phlets, clippings and 


The school authorities of the Pasadena You will reach the inevitable conclusion picture files 
High School, Pasadena, California, bought after an exhaustive investigation—that only Book trucks 
L.B. Standard school library equipment  L.B. standard school library furniture has Exhibition cases 
solely because they were convinced of the the distinctive qualities of durability, suit- Bulletin Boards 
economy of having a superior library—one ability and artistic design which insure a Lantern slide cases 


suitable both for today and a generation from __ satisfactory and lasting investment. 
today. 





Quality is a tradition with Library Bureau. School library supplies 

Read the letter above. Investigate the ex- | Hundreds of schools have enjoyed the beauty 
periences other schools have had with L.B. and utility of L.B. furniture for more than a 
equipment. generation. 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 


- ment heads, secretaries, etc 
Library furniture ] aA Steel bookstack ? ’ . 
and supplies ral u Museum cases 


Write for catalogs and 





Boston Chicago New York Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles information 
89 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St 380 Broadway Jefferson Ave. & Brush St. F. W. Wentworth & Co McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 440 Pacific Electric Bldg. h 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 7 


THE NEED OF SERVICE RECORDS FOR business for themselves,” and ev ry move they championship, has awarded another cup to the 
TEACHERS. make toward personal efficiency and growth team whose appearance and conduct was the 

(Concluded from Page 47) would take some kind of visible form. The best throughout the tournament. This cup for 

the opinion of the writer, especially in the harder they work, the more their efforts will appearance and conduct, coupled with the high 
irger cities. Industrial and business concerns redound to them as it is in the case of the man class of ofhciating that has been done at the 
do: why eannot schools do the same kind of in business for himself. They will be “on their tournament, has done much to encourage stand- 


od work to give encouragement to their em- toes” to initiate new methods and programs ards of true sportsmanship in our high schools. 
plovees ? and new schemes of value to the school. The interest in the state tournament has grown 
The records that are now kept are under the Some of them do that now without any spur so great, however, that the hotels at Northfield 
supervision of a supervising principal who ring on; but who knows what lies dormant in where Carleton College is located can no longer 
probably gives more attention to pedagogical those who have not been overly ambitious in accommodate the crowds of rooters that accom- 
iestions and to the children’s welfare than to this regard? What kind of scheme do you have pany the teams. For that reason it was decided 
the actual results and “productiveness” of the to energize and to spur on the teacher who does at the last meeting of the association to move 
eacher The reeords herein discussed have not give ip his ideas and dreams as readily as the tournament to Minneapolis, and hold it un- 
one main direct objective, viz: that of get- do those who are willing to give their dreams, der the s 1pe rvision of the board of control of 

ting an accurate check on the work and general ideas and inventions to the world without any the association. 
efficiency of the teacher and not on how well kind of recognition ¢ The present officers of the board of control 
the pupils are getting along. A set of service records similar to the set are: Superintendent, M. L. Jacobson, Moor- 
Pe ye ee me neni vied a least — ng ied - the head: president, N. Robert Ringdahl, Shako- 
. : main topics ould do much to arouse and to pee; vice-president, [Theodore Utne, Alexandria; 

Phe departments who keep such records in energize the teaching staff as a whole toward 


secretary-treasurer, ),. Kk. Smith, Anoka; and 
he business world for salesmen and other em reneral improvement and numerous innovations J. P. Vaughan 


, Chisholm. 


plovees do not ke p an account of the satisfae for the schools svstem: and _ the increased 
n of the customers to whom the goods were efficiency brought about by such newly ener SOME ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL 
d; nor of the speed with which the goods — gized activity would do an incalculable amount SUPERVISION, 
ire disposed of by the customer who bought of good for the schools of any community. (Continued from Page 40) 
roods: these matters are looked after by (12) Does she observe the time schedule for 
erent departments. The points mentioned THE REGULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL recitation ? 
rein should then be embodied in some kind ATHLETICS. (13) Are pupils held responsible for the prep 
service records for the sole purpose of keep Concienes Cheah Fue 55) aration of their lessons ¢ 
an accurate account of the worth-whileness, ‘teams the state are entered, one from eacl (14) Are pupils respectful to teacher and re 


ambition, “pep” and other special qualifica of the sixteen athletic districts. sponsive to questions asked, or are they 
ns that operate to lift the teacher a little Since the beginning of the state tournament indifferent and their answers evasive ¢ 
gher than merely a mechanical classroom in 1913 it has been held at the gymnasium of (15) Are pupils properly seated, do they speak 
ture, that operate to make him a super- Carleton College and under the supervision of up well when questioned, and stand 
acher. the Carleton department of physical training. erect when standing / 
Anvone familiar with the trend of modern The high plane on which Minnesota high school (16) Does the teacher seem to understand 

ol problems can easily see the value that athletics are conducted at the present time is children and make allowance for indi- 
uld accrue to a school system from such a due in no small measure to the influence of the vidual differences ? 

set of records. The teachers would “speed up”; Carleton authorities. Carleton College, in ad- (17) Is the lesson well assigned? 
would “sell more goods”: thev are now “in dition to giving a cup to the team winning the (To Be Concluded in December) 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


school rooms. 








Find out why you don’t 
have to darken the room 


We have a booklet that explains how you can have broad 


daylight and open windows by Daylight Projection with the 
Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Screen. It ends tiring 
eyestrain and dullness and makes educators find their work 
easier with alert, wide-awake pupils. Mail the coupon now. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Le 


Please send me the new booklet explaining Daylight Projection in 


cover). 














PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION AND 

UNIT COST IN SCHOOL FINANCE. 

(Concluded from Page 44) 

operation, maintenance, and outlays on the 
“eost per cubic foot” or “cost per cubic con- 
tent,” depending on what item of expenditure 
we have in question. We can also easily show 
the relationship that exists between instruc- 
tional cost and operation costs. Our instruc- 
tional costs have been determined by rooms and 
now our operation costs have been determined 
by rooms, therefore our final combined “unit” 
would result in “cost per square foot subject” 
had we measured instruction in terms of “sub- 
ject” and operation costs in terms of “square 
feet.” 

When we try to determine a unit to measure 
instruction costs in high schools our problem 
becomes more difficult. Operation costs can be 
measured by the same units as in the elemen- 
tary school. “Cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance” will not do, nor will “cost per 
pupil enrolled” do, because we are seeking some 
unit that measured the process and still recog- 
nizes the variability of student program in the 
high school. If every pupil studied the same 
subjects or were forced to study some definitely 
outlined program, probably we could measure 
the cost of instruction by the same unit as we 
would use in the elementary school, but such 
is not the case. What we do in high school is 
to decide that we shal! offer certain courses and 
we must determine what the cost of such a 
process is, then relate it to the number of 
pupils served. 

For this purpose the unit “cost per hour of 
instruction” or “cost per thousand hours of in- 
struction” best serves our purpose. It shows 
the relative cost of various subjects, takes into 
consideration the number of pupils served and 





measures the cost as a process, but such a unit 
is ever niore advantageous. It can easily be 
related to the units used to measure operation 
costs. It is easy to translate one into the other. 
Cost per square foot can be easily related to 
instructional cost. If one room is used for 
English part of the time and history part of 
the time, operation costs can be charged to the 
proper subject according to the time spent in 
the room, or the number of pupils served. Our 
final “unit” might be, “cost per square foot 
hour.” 
DIVISION OF SCHOOL COSTS. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has 
instituted a study in the division of school costs 
observed by various countries. In a pamphlet 
just issued, it sums up its findings as follows: 


England: In England about 98 per cent of 
the cost of elementary education is borne by 
taxation, about 1.7 per cent from the sale of 
books, endowments, and about the remainder 
from tuition. In the high schools, student fees 
supply about ten per cent of the cost, endow- 
ments and other sources about ten per cent, 
and taxation about 80 per cent. In the institu- 
tions of higher education, the percentages of 
total costs derived from student fees ranged 
from 25 (in the provincial universities) to 48 
(University of London). Proportion from pub- 
lic funds ranged from fifteen (Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham) to 74 (Independent Uni- 
versity Colleges). 

France: In France effort is made to see that 
no individual is deprived of the privilege of 
elementary educational training (but a large 
proportion of the education is obtained in 
church and other schools). All pupils who ex- 
pect to go into secondary schools, universities 
and colleges take their preparatory work in 


use in plant or insect dissection. 


Chemicals. 


Scharr Dissecting Microscope 





No. 20060, without dissecting tools......... $3.75 
No. 20069, with scalpel, forceps and needle. . 5.50 


This inexpensive model is excellent for student 


The block is 


hardwood, and has a pocket for the tools. The 
magnifier is mounted on an adjustable support, 
so that it can be sharply focussed. 

Botany and Zoology laboratory material is 
shown on pages 167 to 201 of our 259-page 


catalog of 


General Science Apparatus and 


Microscopes, dissecting sets, live and preserved 
specimens, models, and charts, are in stock. 


Send for Catalog No. 5 (the one with the green 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


558 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Il. 


schools supported largely by tuition and other 
extra governmental sources of income. Tuition 
fees are an important source of revenue. In 
the high schools, student fees bear about 52 
per cent of the current expense of the schools. 
In the universities, tuition is free but in the 
pre-war period, the average yearly tuition paid 
as fees of different sorts was $41 per year, per 
pupil. 


Germany: In Germany the statements rela- 
tive to costs and fees in elementary schools in 
France apply. For high schools in 1914. Ger- 
many spent nineteen million dollars. Of this, 
39 per cent was derived from student fees and 
58 per cent from state and local sources. In 
the universities, payments by students supply 
approximately one-fourth of the current expense 
of the schools. 


Canada: In Canada the various types of 


schools are about on the same basis as those 
of the United States. In Ontario the average 
tuition fee paid by students in high schools is 
less than $4.50 a year. In a group of univer- 
sities the proportion of student fees to total 
revenue ranged from 221% to nineteen per cent. 
Funds from government and municipal grants 
were about one-third of the current expense of 
the schools. 


America: The American policy of support 
of education by taxation is more liberal than 
that of either Great Britain, Germany or 
France at any and all levels. 


In dealing with the cost of education in the 
state of Illinois, it says that the per pupil ecur- 
rent cost rose from $60.69 in 1912 to $128.91 


in 1922, or an increase in percentage of 112.4. 
In 1920 the cost per pupil was $63.15 or $10.96 
per inhabitant. 
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Scenery 
Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 














Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 





Just off the Press! 


An up-to-date catalog of Balances 
and Weights — for a copy write 
Dept. G.— 


also 


a catalog of Chemical Apparatus 
specially arranged for the High 
School Teacher — address Dept. D. 


Agents for B&L Microscopes and Balopticons, 
J. T. Baker Analyzed Chemicals, 
Dreverhoff Filters, for all purposes. 


When you need a good Micro- 
scope or Balopticon you will do 
better by sending the order tous. 


Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


ST. LOUIS 



































N a microscope for classroom work 

in botany, zoology or biology, sim- 
plicity of adjustment is a prime requi- 
site. This laboratory model, with the 
fine workmanship and accuracy for 
which all Bausch & Lomb Products 
are noted, is excellently suited to this 
service. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Model F'S 


MICROSCOPE 








BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
635 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


” q New York Washington Chicago San Francisco Lendon 




















The final achievement in motion picture projectors—the 
Super DeVry. 
A projector that spans the long auditorium throw with a 
bright clear picture, heretofore impossible except with a pro- 
fessional machine— 
A projector so strong and sturdy as to defy abuse— 





A projector possessing the many advantages and none of the . 2 
disadvantages of the professional machine— an 
A projector that combines moving pictures and slides— / 

A projector that can stop on the film. / ] 
It is impossible to tell you all about the new Super € The | 


DeVry 
Corporation, ] 
1109 Center St. 
Z Chicago, Ill. ] 
. Gentlemen: Please 
Mail the coupon for more , send me _ without 
information. obligation, complet 
ys information on the Su- } 
per DeVry America’s | 
wonder projector. 
P j 


DeVry, in the metal case—America’s wonder pro- 
jector—in so short a space. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 
1109 Center St. 
Chicago, Ill. Z Organization 


| 
OF isin 

7 ee ere } 

7 Address. . , } 

! 
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Vacuum Tubes Do Triple Duty With 


Erla Synchronizing Transformers 





Perfect synchronization of 
received and reflexed r. f. 
currents make Erla radio 
transformers indispensa- 
ble in reflex work. List, $5 





Rectified radio frequency 
and reflexed audio fre- 
quency currents are ac- 
curately synchronized by 
Erla audio transformers. 
List price, $5 





For the first time, the full efficiency of 
vacuum tubes is completely utilized and 
controlled. In Erla reflex circuits, tubes 
do triple duty, providing simultaneous 
amplification of radio frequency, re- 
flexed radio frequency and_ reflexed 
audio frequency currents. 
Not only do Erla reflex circuits demon- 
strate decisive superiority in range and 
volume, but they are also unequaled in 
selectivity, purity of reproduction, and 
ease of control. 
Even the single-tube circuit provides 
far-flung loud-speaker range, while the 
three-tube circuit surpasses costliest 
multi-stage amplifiers in transcontinen- 
tal loud speaker reception. And the 
two-tube circuit is but a step behind. 
For complete diagrams and descriptions o 


perfected Erla reflex circuits ask for 
Radio Bulletin No. 14. 


E.U).A.ROULES CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS: 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


in America” 
“6 of the 15 styles.” 

















The Shewana Display 


Cabinet 


Designed by school men for school use. 
Ideal for visual instruction, class schedules, 
school bulletins, graph sheets and for pre- 
serving and exhibiting the best work of the 


pupils. 
95 square feet of display surface in 
arm's length. 


Write for illustrated 
folder and prices. 


Shewana Cabinet Works— Dept. B 


Shipshewana Indiana. 


an 



































bel 
Mase 


We've made a better paste and 
the school world has made a 
beaten path to our plant. Thous- 
ands of leading educators insist on 
using Gluey in their schools. 
Obviously you can make no mis- 


take—and it costs less. 


Send 10 cents for the Big Handy Tube. 


The Commercial Paste Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept 106, please 
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QUALITY - STANDARDIZATION - UTILITY 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 

















4 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 


SPELLING 
BLANKS 


NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 


ary Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Penmanship Blanks and 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 





Number Projects for Beginners. 


By Katherine L. McLaughlin and Eleanor 
Troxell. Cloth, 124 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.60. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book, which was evolved by instructors 
in the normal schools of Oxford, O., Chicago, 
lll., and Dillon, Mont.. aims to arouse conscigus- 
ness and appreciation of the quantitative side 
of every-day experiences. 


The projects include number work in the 
kindergarten and pre-primary grades, making 
dominoes and playing with them, working 


puzzle games, purses for toy money, hallowe’en 
lanterns, playing Indian, telling the time of day, 
reading the thermometer, planting a garden, 
etc., ete., receive consideration. 
Practical French Course. 

By K. A. Graner, 22 pages, paper bound. Price 


$1.00. Published by K. A. Graner, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
The author, who is a successful teacher of 


French, has summed up his classroom experi- 
ence in giving instructions to adult students. 
He centers his lessons upon training the ear and 
the tongue to the use of French, and primarily 
takes into account the practical needs of the 
traveler in French speaking countries. 

He, therefore, adopts a progressive plan from 
the more simple, and at the same time most 
essential phases of language equipment, to the 
more complex. Thus the commonplace objects 
of life and the immediate situations of social 
contact are woven into the lessons. The book 
erves as a textbook for both the teacher and 
the student. 

Children’s French. 

By Henriette Soltoft and Anna Woods Bal- 
ard. Cloth, 168 pages, illustrated. Published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
yn, N. Y. 

This book is a departure from the French lan- 
ruage books usually encountered in this coun- 


HUNTINGDON - 


try. It is what its title indicates, a textbook 
for teaching French to children. It is provided 
with lessons that will appeal to the child mind 
rather than the adult. The authors have had in 
mind correctness of pronunciation, facility of 
speech and a thorough foundation in vocabulary. 
Heroes of the Wilds. 

By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Cloth, 8vo. xii 
plus 372 pages, illustrated. Published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The character of this book is indicated in a 
frontice illustration of Col. Roosevelt on horse- 
back and the dedication which is made to “the 
red blooded men who, menaced by danger, earn 
an honest living under the wide roof of the sky.” 

The opening chapter deals with the lumber- 
jack, his life, his duties and his dangers. This 
is followed by an interesting account of the 
forest and the Texas ranger, the cowboy, the 
surveyor and the explorer. 

There are also descriptions of the big-game 
hunter and his adventures, the wild-life photo- 
grapher and the trapper. The book is well 
illustrated and, on the whole, affords most in- 
structive reading. 

Sixty Units in Business English. 

By Harold S. Brown, A. B. Cloth bound, 162 
pages. Price $1. Published by The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

This is a queer title for a language book, but 
the author justifies his title by dividing his 
work into sixty instructional units. It is a busi- 
ness man’s textbook. The subjects are tersely 
lesson is 


presented. Every concise and com- 
pact. 
Letter writing receives special attention. 


The form of a letter comes in for attention but 
parts of speech, sentences and grammatical con- 
siderations are also adequately treated. In 
fact, every phase of successful letter writing is 
covered. 

The Modern Speller. 

By Kate Van Wagenen. Books I and II. Re- 
vised Edition. Book I, 134 pp., Book II, 216 pp. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, Néw 
York. 

These books embody a thorough revision of 
the former edition. The author makes it spe- 
cially clear in her preface that the words em- 
ployed throughout are based upon the scientific 
lists prepared by Jones, Ayers, Chancellor, 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Smith, Cook, O’Shea, Studley and Ware. The 
first book covers the first four years of school 


life and volume II covers the second four years. 
The New Rational Typewriting. 


Rupert P. Sorelle. Cloth, 152 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, San 


Francisco, London. 

This book teaches typewriting. It familiar- 
izes the student with keyboard technique and 
finger development. The lessons deal with 
method and procedure, and introduce a series of 
vocabulary drills intended to stimulate facility 
and accuracy. 

There are also lessons in the preparation of 


manuscripts, tabulation and billing, law and 
business papers, etce., etc. 
The A-B-C of Drawing. 

D. R. Augsburg. Cloth, 270 pages, illus- 


trated. Published by The Globe Book Company, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

This is a course in freehand drawing. It be- 
gins with simple objects and seeks to make clear 
the elements of perspective and composition. 
The various line elements of drawing are dealt 
with. 

The course is arranged in a series of lessons 
which include industrial and decorative design. 
The book is liberally illustrated. 

Chemistry in Everyday Life. 

Charles G. Cook. Cloth, 454 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 

The title of this book would lead one to be- 
lieve that this was intended for popular use. It 
is, however, intended to serve as a textbook in 
the high school and derives its title from the 
fact that it deals with the chemistry of things 
used in everyday life. 

The introductory studies deal with oxygen, 
hydrogen, water, acids and salts. These are 
followed by studies on air, carbon and fuels, 
flames and burners, sulphur and its compounds, 
nitrogen and fertilizers. There are lessons that 


treat the subject of food, poisons, fibres and 
fabrics, glass and pottery, etc., etc. 
Nature Secrets. 

By Mary D. Chambers. Cloth, 155 pages, 
illustrated. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Bos- 
ton. 
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style; 
religious and political questions. 


teaching. 


The Makers of America 
(5th yr.) 


Introduction te American History 
(6th yr.) 


medium and device. 
ress. 


Teacher’s Editions point the way. 


Arithmetic 


tation. 
metics. 
understands how to proceed. 


the way. 
inside out.” 


New York 
55 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 
221 East 20th Street 








The Woodburn and Moran 


Histories and Civics 


Notable for the freshness and vigor of the author’s 
for their fair and impartial attitude toward 
In nation wide use 
because in accord with the highest standards of history 


Elementary American History and Government 
(7th & 8th yrs.) 


The American Community 
(8th yr. Civics, in press) 


attending first steps in reading; it inspires later prog- 
It employs an original system of phonics which 
by actual test saves time in the teaching of reading. 


The Alexander-Dewey | 


The work of one of the world’s most noted educators 
in cooperation with a school principal of national repu- 
Understanding is the keynote of these arith- 
A pupil cannot proceed with them unless he 
He is prepared to work 
out his own understanding because the books lead him 
easily from one step to the next and he understands all 
He learns to do arithmetic readily “from the 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. | 


Tremont Temple | 











Boston 

















VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


| BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


| JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE | 
The Horace Mann Readers’ |_ 


The Horace Mann Method makes use of every efficient 1 | 
It makes plain the rough places BOOK I. 
BOOK II. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 


A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 
Highly inductive. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 
Junior High School Arithmetic, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


Plenty of grammar. 


Grades VII-VIII. 
Grade IX. 80c. 


70c. 





Did you ever see 


Here it is: 


Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


221 E. 20th St.. CHICAGO 



































“A little gateway to science” is this book with 
its interestingly written chapters on_ the 
beauties and uses of dust, germs good-and-bad, 
and thirteen more common, but little understood 
things in nature. Just why the author should 
conclude her splendid work by denying the 
Creator of the universe as the ultimate origin 
of nature’s energy, is a “secret” not explained 
by the book. 

Household Mechanics. 

Earl L. Bedell. 32 sheets, 8x11. Price, 55 
cents. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

These job sheets outline 32 construction and 
repair projects such as the average home owner 
is likely to undertake with the tools and ma- 
terials at his command. Each sheet provides 
complete data on tools and materials, procedure, 
references, and such teaching devices as ques- 
tions, suggestive questions for appraising the 
results and space for the teachers’ approval. 
How to Teach a Trade. 

By R. W. Selvidge. Cloth, 12mo, 111 pages. 
Price, $1. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

The material contained in this book has been 
developed from the principles, plans and 
methods evolved and used by the author in 
training mechanics in the U. S. army during the 
recent war. The plan recognizes the fact that 
in teaching a trade there are (a) definite things 
which the man must learn to do, representing 
skill, (b) definite things which he must know, 
representing trade information, (c) ability to 
apply his skill and information to practical jobs, 
representing the resourcefulness, self-reliance 
and planning ability which distinguish the skilled 
mechanic. To properly train a man in each of 
these phases, it is essential that the respective 
trades be analyzed on the basis of units of 
operation, and typical problems which must be 
operation, specific topics of information parallel- 
ing each operation, and typical problems which 
must be solved in advance or in connection with 
the application of trade knowledge and skill. The 
latter part of the book outlines definitely how 
the plan may be applied in the trade school and 
the shop. 

Whether we agree with the author in his plan 
of using the unit operation as the basis of in- 
struction, or with Allen who advocates the “job” 
as the basis, or even believe in combining the 


two plans, it must be said that the book is a big 
contribution to trade education. The least of 
its merits is its simplicity, directness and lack 
of superfluous pedagogic verbosity. 
Institutional Household Administration. 

By Lydia Southard. Cloth, 214 pages, illus- 
trated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A household conducted on a large scale, afford- 
ing a domicile to a large number of persons, and 
constituting what is known as an institution, 
forms the study of the author. She analyzes 
the various requirements of efficient and econ- 
omical administration of the institutional house- 
hold. 

She begins with organization and office man- 
agement, and general hints on buying current 
supplies. The items of equipment such as 
household linen, beds, blankets, tableware, stor- 
age, are adequately dealt with. 

Rake Knitting Patterns. 

By Bertha Thompson. Paper cover, 69 
pages. Published by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is an instructive book for knitters. It 
deals with tools, and materials, how to wind 
a long rake and a round rake, and provides 
general instructions on various’ kinds of 
stitches. 

The book is liberally illustrated with patterns 
involving single, double and triple stitches. 
Color and design receive adequate attention. 
There are patterns for jackets, sweaters and 
stocking caps. 

Toy Craft. 

By Leon H. Baxter, formerly 
Manual Training, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
pages. Published by the Bruce 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Here is an excellent book on toy making. 
The author proceeds upon the thought that 
parents spend millions of dollars upon toys 
which can be made by the children themselves 
and gain the joy of making them. But, more 
than that, children are taught to become con- 
structive rather than destructive. The book 
provides lessons in making a great variety of 
toys, all of them attractive to the child mind. 
The various domestic and wild animals serve 
as models, and useful household paraphernalia 
are brought into being. 


director of 
Cloth, 132 
Publishing 


The book is liberally supplied with patterns 
and designs. These are accompanied by nota- 
tions as to dimensions, material and color, en- 
abling the student to plan, devise and construct 
with comparative ease. 

Food Planning and Preparation. 

By Mabel T. Wellman. Cloth, 334 pages. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is a cook book and then something more. 
It enters into the economies of the household 
and discusses the food problem from the stand- 
point of physical wellbeing. There are recipes 
but the expediency side of this or that food un- 
der well ordered conditions is brought to the 
surface. 

Thus, the author answers many questions 
which go beyond the items involved in a recipe. 
She tells why we should eat the right food, 
what we shall have for breakfast, for luncheon 
and for dinner. She discusses with interest 
the question: “Shall we buy pounds or 
calories,” tells how to keep the baby well and 
what to prepare when someone is ill. She also 
tells how to get ready for winter and the most 
practical arrangement of stoves and kitchens. 
Elementary Printing. 

By Frank P. Rich. Cloth, 
pages. Published by the 
Mass. 


loose-leaf, 54 
author at Boston, 


This series of introductory lessons in type 
composition is the result of the author’s work 
with part-time classes. In addition to 42 les- 
sons and jobs the essential information on type, 
the case, justification, distribution, etc., are in- 
cluded. The book itself was set up and printed 
by the boys who studied the lessons and is evi- 
dence of the success of the method and of the 
material. 

Phonograph Construction. 

By E. M. Winterbourne. Cloth, 77 pages. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The author has centered his efforts on a pop- 
ular item in furniture construction. The phono- 
graph has become a household fixture. The vo- 


cational school, recognizing the changes in the 
industria! field and the possibilities of its own 
(Concluded on Page 135) 
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GETTING THEM INTERESTED— 
Those Youngsters in the 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 





Give to each reading lesson the ‘‘thrill 
of adventure”’ and develop ‘n the Mid- 
way Grades a LOVE OF READING and an 
INTEREST IN LITERATURE. 


THE MIDWAY READERS, a series of Story 
Readers by Sophia A. Miller and Dr. 
James L. Hughes are definite METHOD 
READERS for the MIDWAY GRADES. 
Every story is a WEW story; every 
story is a COMPLETE story; eveiy 
story offers definite plans for develop- 


ing LITERARY APPRECIATION. 


Are your Midway Grades now receiv- 


ing such ORGANIZED PREPARATION? 


Write for Further 
Particulars 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


118 East 25th St. 
New York 


1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


| 
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WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 





Every boy and girl old enough to 
have and read books, should also have 
for convenient reference, one of the 
genuine Webster’s Dictionaries suited 
to his or her school grading. 





WEBSTER’S 
SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





Descriptive circulars and price lists by 
mail postpaid to any address. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Cuzzort and Trask’s 


HEALTH SERIES 


New in plan 
Modern in content 


This series contains four exceptionally attractive 
books, each complete in itself. 


Health Lessons 


For youngest classes 


Primer of Personal Hygiene 
For third and fourth grades 


Health and Health Practices 


For fifth and sixth grades 


Elementary Physiology, Hygiene and 
Sanitation 
For seventh and eighth grades 


DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 


Two books containing selections from the best 
works of modern authors. Suitable for junior high 
school grades. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


Boston 
New York 


Chicago 
Atlanta 











LIPPINCOTT’S 


Recent Publications Include 
PEDAGOGICAL TEXTS 


Number Projects for Beginners, by McLaughlin and 
l'roxell, a series of number projects for primary grades. 
$1.20. 
Social and Industrial Studies for the Elementary 
Grades, by Welling and Calkins, outlines of the social 
reaction to industrial progress, for teachers’ use. $2.00. 
Learning and Teaching, by Arthur R. Mead, an ap- 
plied psychology for normal schools and colleges. 
$1.80. 

HOME ECONOMICS TEXTS 
Food Planning and Preparation, by Mabel I. Well 
man, a text on foods, organized on the “meal plan 
for 7th, 8th and 9th grade use. $1.40. 
Economics of the Family, by C. W. Taber and Ruth 
\. Wardall, a high school text on household economics. 
$1.40. 
Chemistry Applied to Home and Community, by 
Pauline G. Beery, an applied chemistry for college and 
normal school. $3.50. 

AGRICULTURAL TEXTS 

New Agriculture for High Schools, by Kary C. 
Davis, a non-Smith Hughes text for a one-year course 
in agriculture. 
Problem Method of Approach. $1.80. 
Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products, by (©. |} 
Jesness, a college and vocational text on every phas« 
of the cooperative farming development. $2.50. 
Vocational Education in Farming Occupations, b) 
O. T. Eaton, problems of high school organization in 
$2.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


basis,” 


agricultural teaching. 


(he material is presented from the 
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McCONNELL’S 


FOUR GREAT SETS OF 
HISTORICAL MAPS 





UNIVERSITY SERIES 





EDITORS: 


R. M. TRYON, Ph. D., University of Chicago. 
A. G. TERRY, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 
C. L. GROSE, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 
E. LAUER, M. A., Northwestern University. 


Set 24. Ancient and Classical History, 38 maps. 
Set 25. Medieval and Modern History, 42 maps. 
Set.26. Early European History, 42 maps. 


Set 27. Modern European and Modern World 
History, 38 maps. 


Size of each set, 40 x 52 inches 
Price of each set with adjustable steel stand, $58.00 
With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


Representatives wanted. 


McConnell Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 

















World’s Shorthand 
Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Chicago, 
August 20, “a new record was made at the 200 words 
a minute speed, in which Mr. Charles L. Swem made 
only two errors.” 


Mr. Swem also won the World’s Championship 
with the highest average on the 200, the 240 and the 
280 words a minute tests. 


The official figures for the qualifying contestants on 
the three championship tests were as follows: 


Five Minute Dictation at 
200 240 280 
Words Words Words 
a Minute a Minute a Minute 
No. of No. of No. of Total Average 


Name Errors Errors Errors Errors Accuracy 
*Charles L. Swem 2 18 9 29 99.19% 
*Albert Schneider 7 14 24 45 98.74 
*Martin J. Dupraw s 15 23 46 98.71 
Solomon Powsner 9 24 54 87 97.57 
E. A. Reilender 23 36 51 110 96.93 
Alice Mengelkoch il 34 68 113 96.85 
Neale Ransom 20 49 51 120 96.68 


NOTE: The names marked with stars are writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. Mr. Swem was for eight years personal stenog- 
rapher to President Wilson. Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw 
are graduates of the New York City High School of Com- 
merce, 


Send for complete report of the Speed Contest Committee. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 
For All Your Textbooks 
ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 

ties it has no equal in flexihility. 
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‘NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 


MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 


Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 











| 
[ our NEW CATALOG 








just off the press, is replete with information 
that will be of interest to school men and women 
desiring to add to their teaching equipment, 
up-to-date and reliable 


MAPS, GLOBES and CHARTS 


for the effective teaching of 


Geography, History and Biology 


We offer the most comprehensive line 
of maps, globes and charts for schools, 
and the most closely adjusted to school 
needs. Giving all our attention to school 
needs exclusively as we do, the extent and 
steadily growing popularity of our teach- 
ing equipment for schools is not surprising. 


A request for CATALOG No. 
AC 23 will bring a copy promptly. 








my am. 
fublishers of Better Classroom Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Pictures 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 





Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 


yi pg hey use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth,-Seventh and Lighth Grades. 
VAN SICKLE Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 


tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. ‘The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop expres- 
sive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, to 
furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be secured 
by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic Reapers feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 

FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR 

















Advance editions of an attractive, up-to-date, and teachable 
series of Arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics 
have just come from the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
Free specimen copies will be sent upon application. 


BOOK THREE SIXTH YEAR 








Publishers of The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


For Grades Seven and Eight is in press. a -— - ‘ 60 cents 60 cents 
{TH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
NEWSON & COMPANY 80 cents 80 cents 
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73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO Chicago New York Boston 
‘ apap rg a i 
scope and service, does not hesitate to recognize osophic” thinking from “scientific” thinking in though it were a scientific fact, whereas he ‘ 
the newer demands. the following words: (p, 12) 


In this book the phonograph is analyzed to 
its last detail. The history of the development 
of the phonograph is provided in brief. The 
designing and construction of the cabinet, to- 
gether with the tool processes, are thoroughly 
presented. The mechanism, too, comes in for 
adequate attention. 

A series of drawings covering the several 
parts, including cabinet and mechanism, are 
provided rendering the book a complete text on 
phonograph construction and repairing. 
Elements of Costume Design. 

By Marie Downs and Florence O’Leary. 
Cloth, 64 pages. Published by The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is intended for the use of high 
school students, but the subject matter deserves 
even wider use. It may well receive the atten- 
tion of all who are concerned in sane and artis- 
tic clothes. 

The authors have brought to the making of 
this book a vast experience in designing and 
making garments for female wear. They pro- 
ceed upon the fundamentals of the subject in 
that they primarily deal with the proportions 
of the human form, the individual figure, appro- 
priateness of costume, suitability, etc. These 
lessons are followed by an exposition of the art 
principles applied to costume. They consider 
design, color harmony, silhouette and type. The 
book is supplied with twenty illustrations pro- 
vided by Louis Sarrazin. 
Progressive Education. 

By George A. Mirick. 
Boston. 

The writer of this book has in view the re- 
formation or rebuilding of education in the light 
of modern “scientific” thinking. He wishes, 
first, to utilize the results of experimental psy- 
chology (and in this we heartily agree w.th 
him); and secondly, he wishes to clear away all 
the “convictions” and preconceptions that have 
clogged this topic, and build on a purely zoologi- 
cal foundation, according to what to him is 
“science,” namely, evolution. His mental out- 
look is given to us on page seven, where he 
quotes with approval from James Harvey Robin- 
son’s “Mind in the Making,” a book which is far 
from be.ng “scientific.” fie distinguishes “phil- 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 











“Philosophical thinking starts with a convic- 
tion, a m.nd “made up,” and it proceeds to find 
reasons for supporting and defending the “con- 
victions.” And again on page 13: In philcso- 
phical thinking we do not ask the question, “Is 
my conviction, my idea, my ideal, my creed true 
to known or knowable facts, or may :t some- 
times possibly be proved not to be true? But, 
assuming its truth as absolute or final, we de- 
vote our energies to finding and setting forth 
and defending reasons to support it.” 

As opposed to this, he says that scientific 
thinking is just the reverse; ridding ourselves of 
all “convictions,” we start out to find the facts. 
And in the next sentence to this (p. 13), we read: 
“By facts, we mean what seems to be so.” (All 
boldface and quotations on words are in the 
text.) As an additional slur, he mentions on 
the next page, that philosophic thinking employs 
the arts of the logician, is deductive, idealistic, 
and assumes absolute values; whereas scientific 
thinking employs the art of the systematic in- 
vestigatur, is inductive, pragmatic, and assumes 
only relative values. 

The author admits that his point of view will 
arouse prejudice because (p. 44) some of our 
most cherished and comfort.ng beliefs regarding 
the origin and destiny of “mind” and “soul” may 
be destroyed. 

The reader can now perceive the basis of 
Professor Mirrick’s treatment; to him the only 
argument is experiment, whereby he shuts his 
eyes to vast realms of truth that are not sub- 
ject to laboratory methods. Or is all truth 
material and exper.mental? And then, to have 
him regard all those who differ with him as 
bigots who refuse to think, and who deceive 
others with the arts of the logician. 

Let Mr. Mirick read Count Korzybski’s inter- 
est.ng volume on “The Manhood of Humanity,” 
and he will see how a professed evolutionist 
refutes him, by showing that man is a “time- 
binding” being, in distinction to animals which 
are merely “space-binders.” And Korzybski is 
a pure evolutionist and behaviorist! 

It is a pity that Part II of Mr, Mirick’s book 
could not appear separately, for it contains 
many good things on the actual] work of teach- 
ing and managing classes. It is a greater pity 
to have him think and speak of evolution as 


should know perfectly well that it is merely a 
sc.entific theory, like Einsteins Theory of Rela- 
tivity, or Bohr’s Theory of the Atom; all these 
theories may be proved objectively true some 
day, but the proof has not been presented in 
scientific form as yet, for any one of the three. 

Concerning morality, we merely state the fol- 
lowing views defended in this book: (p. 87) 
1. Morality is what anyone th.nks is mght in 
matters of conduct; 2. What one thinks is right 
is due to the kind of social mind one has at a 
given time; 3. ‘The kind of social mind is due 
largely to the soc.al group, most often deter- 
minded by birth or circumstances; 4. What is 
rignt in the mind of one may be wrong in the 
mind of another. What was right one thousand 
years ago may be wrong today; to our fore- 
tathers, geting drunk was a harmiess recrea- 
tion that every gentieman should indulge in 
occasionally. 

Jack Gregory. 

By Warren Lee Goss. 
illustrated. Price $1.75. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Here is a record in story form of a boy’s ad- 
ventures in the war of the revolution. The au- 
thor desirous of inculcating patriotism, and a 
love for country, has chosen the American Rev- 
olution as the most momentous event in history 
and centered his story in its midst. He draws 
vivid pictures of the struggles of that period 
and intuses enough action and excitement to 
hold the interest of the youthful reader. 


The Socialized Recitation in English. 
By Louise C. Rusch. Paper, 88 pages. 
lished by The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
A carefully worked out series of problems for 
grade teachers. 


Cloth, oct. 282 pages, 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


Pub- 


Teenie Weenie Land. 


Wm. Donahey and Effie E. Baker. Cloth, 12 
mo. Price, 70 cents. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Teenie-Weenies have endeared them- 
selves to millions of children and have been in 
decidedly wholesome contrast to the usual 
comics of the Sunday papers. Here they live 
and play in a carefully prepared supplementary 
reader for the primary grades. 
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Hand Work 
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Prong (ee TTS 
“Ivorene”’ 
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“*Stixit’”’ 
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THE PRANC COMPANY 
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This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. 


Teachers. 


so we may more intelligently serve you. 


1922 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 





Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 





Let This Catalog Help You 


MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE 
by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. 


Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 


Send for this “School Catalogue” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


Prang 
“Prismex”’ 
Papers our own 
Prang 
‘*Prismo’”’ 
Papers 
pageant, 
Prang ae 
“Enginex”’ 
Papers 


Prang 
““Juteen’ Panes nest 
Twin extures. 


Prang 
“Permodello” 


Colored 


You can SAVE 





118 E. 25th St., 
New York 











CONCRETE VS. BRICK FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

The suggestion to substitute concrete for brick 
in the construction of schoolhouses has received 
careful study at the hands of Dr. John A. Fergu 
son, Chairman of the building and sites commit 
tee of the New York City board of education. 
The decision was to the effect that the time for 
making the change is not ripe and that the use of 
brick will continue for the present. A change 
would mean delay, and since the construction of 
new school buildings is urgent, the schoo 
authorities will follow their present plans in the 
use of materials. 

In discussing the subject Dr. Ferguson said: 

“My decision does not mean that we have de 
finitely abandoned the scheme for all time, but 
rather that we feel that to make the change at 
this time would mean delay which would result 
inasmuch as we would have to change the plans 
for our new standard type of school, which it has 
taken some time to perfect. 

“We feel that with a definite plan now at 
hand we should use all measures possible in 
aplying it to building schools as speedily as 
possible. I want to state plainly and firmly 
that this decision does not preclude us from fur- 
ther discussion and study of the scheme. Afte) 
we have caught up with the building situation, 
which we know is not what we want it to be 
owing to the long neglect of preceding adminis 
trations, we will make a further study of the 
proposal, and it may be that we shall determine 
to substitute concrete for brick.” 

LATE SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The several parent-teachers’ associations of 
Dubuque, Iowa, formed an affiliation to be 
known as the Dubuque public school league. One 
of the purposes of the organization is to keep 
politics out of school board elections. 

A damage suit for $50,000 was filed by 
Superintendent Joseph F. Noonan of Mahonoy 
Township against the county commissioner W. 
R. Adamson. It is charged that Adamson said 
at a public meeting that the teachers had con- 
tributed to a fund to bribe the voters at the 
primaries at which school directors were nomin- 
ated. Superintendent Noonan holds that he 
warned the teachers against contributing to any 
campaign fund. He holds, however, that the 
Adamson charge is libelous. 


] 


The socalled Taft law of Ohio is a taxation 
measure whereby the tax limits of the several 
school districts may be raised by a vote of the 
people. The Cleveland school authorities pro 
pose to avail themselves of the law in order to 
carry out various activities, 
largement of the 


including the en 
trade schools. 

The state of Colorado has compiled all its 
school laws and _ published in one 
properly annotated and indexed. 

In a case entitled Bernard J. McDonnell, a 
school principal, vs. the New Haven, Conn., 
school district the court decided that the board 
of education is not subject to the authority cf 
the board of aldermen. Although appointed by 
the mayor, the board of education may increas: 
salaries and control the school monies without 
hindrance by any other branch of municipal 
government. The decision is far reaching as it 
affects other school boards in Connecticut 

Tracy T. Allen has quit the superintendency 
of Du Bois, Pa., to accept the principalship of 
the East Stroudsburg normal school. Park G 
Lautz leaves the superintendency of Petoskey, 
Mich., to head the training school of the normal 
school at Mount Pleasant. 

George Bear succeeds O. R. Farris as supe) 
intendent of the Minneapolis, Kansas, schools. 
The other new superintendents in Kansas are 
A. L. Cross, Lyndon; Roy C. Green, Phillips 
burg; C. F. Chambaugh, Morris County. 

The new principal of the high school at 
Topeka, Kansas, A. M. Darnell, was formerly 
superintendent at Craig, Colorado. 

Former associate superintendent of schools 
of New York City, Andrew W. Edson, is now re- 
siding at Shrewsbury, Mass. Owing to ill health 
he has retired from all educational activities. 

Edward A. Murphy succeeds the late Dr. 
Henry Snyder as superintendent of the Jersey 
City, N. J., schools. Among the other new 
superintendents of New Jersey cities are: Clay 
ence C. Hitchcock, Bridgeton; Ira T. Chapman, 
Elizabeth; M. Ernest Townsend, Millville; 
Frederick J. Sickles, New Brunswick. 

The school board at Elyria, O., has reelected 
F. M. Shelton superintendent at a salary of 
$6,000. 


volume, 


At a mass meeting of citizens held at Bell 
ingham, Wash., the junior high school idea was 
endorsed. Superintendent D. E. Wiedman led the 
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THANKSGIVING 


may be fittingly expressed in appreciation of 
American customs and costumes. 

In the art class, whether for a grade problem 
of dre ssing 
problem of planning costumes for an historic 


Gold Medal products respond with 
readiest quality. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon is universally the 
child’s choice. 
: ies “SPECTRA” Pastel give variety to surface 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors raise the 
classroom standards of costume rendering from 
experimentation to the professional. 


Lecturers’ Chalks are the teacher's help 
for blackboard demonstration. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
It is FREE to 11 E. 42nd St. 





The Spirit of 


a paper doll or the high school 


‘*PERMA’’ Pressed and 


Made by 


> 00 
Ey 


New York 


ng 
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discussion. The movement will in all proba- 
bility result in a $500,000 building. 

The central labor council of Tacoma, Wash., 
has gone on record as favoring a bond issue for 
new schools. 

The dedication of a new schoo! building al 
Cheshire, Mass., started at 6:30 P. M. with 
supper and speech making and ended at 2 A. M. 
with music and dancing. 

In 1840 the Detroit, Mich., schools received 
2.8 per cent of the total local revenue. In 1923 
they received 32.4 per cent. This fact is 
brought out by the Detroit Educational Bulletin 
issued by the board of education. The propor- 
tion which goes to the schools as against other 
city departments in twelve American cities of 
over 250,000 in population is 35.5 per cent. 

The Chicago board of education has voted 
to put on the ballot for the fall election the 
question of raising the tax lev y for school build- 
ing purposes from .75 to $1.00. President 
Moderwell reports that 75,972 pupils are in half 
day sessions, extended day schools and in port- 
ables. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois has issued a statistical school report. 
The total population of Illinois is placed at 6,- 
185,280, the school enrollment in the elementary 
schools at 1.086,111, and secondary schools at 
1,249,208. The average cost per pupil for cur- 
rent expense is $63.34; for all expense $82.80. 
The total number of teachers employed is 39,- 
590. The average salary paid to men is 
$1,556.74; to women $1,298.52. 

Atlanta, Ga., has a high school student 
eight years old. His name is Arthur Gottes 
man. He expects to go to Harvard when most 
boys are in the sixth grade. 

Supt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, O., has recently 
been made a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The certificate was a gift 
from the teachers of the Tiffin schools in appre- 
ciation of their high regard for the man under 
whom they have worked for so many years. 

Dr. William T. Bawden, who since 1919 has 
been assistant to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as associate superintendent at Tulsa, Okla. 
Dr. Bawden entered upon his new work on 
October 22nd. 
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A Modern Improvement For 
First and Second Grades 


HE outstanding feature of the ELGIN SCHOOL 
TABLE is its practicability. It furnishes a large, 
roomy working surface for pasting, cutting and 

the numerous little tasks that constitute the program 
in the first and second grades. It permits freedom of 
action. It can be moved around. 

When necessary the child can stand up without laboriously 

and noisily. turning back a heavy seat. It permits children to 


work together—eight at a tahle—within plain sight of the 
teacher. 


74 9 It makes school work more interesting for the child because of the 
| ] 1eGT1Cal } freedom it gives him both in work and action. It makes for better work 


and better pupils. Endorsed by leading educators and in use in scores 


Portable Schools ee oa Send for this 
Booklet Now 


These betterments can be bet- 
ter appreciated after reading our 
booklet “Seating Efficiency.” 
Sent free upon request. 


RINEHIMER Bros. 
Mes Co. 


Dept. of School Furniture 












































American Portable Schools have demonstrated to 
customers in forty states over a period of 20 years 
that they are comfortable in winter and summer, | 
durable and portable. 





80 per cent of our orders come from 
old customers. 


We offer Prompt Shipment from stock. Freight cars 
move from Seattle to Chicago in ten days. 











Write or wire us for catalog and prices f.o.b. your ELGIN, ILL. 
station. | 
AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. | 
601-611 Alaska St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Established 1898 



































*“‘And now my friends 


a word of cheer’’ | 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 


Baskets? Why should I reiterate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 


} TU TULLE 


ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP 
that we have made them strong, = is the most economical as well as the most sat- 
y} ‘ l ‘ear-withst: li Sis isfactory material for cleansing purposes, unsur- 
tough and wear-withstanding — = passed in cleaning woodwork, desks, furniture, 
that they are SO good to look at i} : and all floor cleaning. It keeps slate blackboards 
hat fi al ili business ‘. i} : from becoming glossy. Cleans off the chalk marks 
tha ive milion yUSINESS men iH] and brings back the original finish. Only pure 
and women have them in their 
offices? 
These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 
But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
| one—old news, but mighty good: | 
ry . Y . } 
| The Vul-Cot is absolutely quar- | 
=. . anteed to last five years. No | 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 


mut 


TELL 


: vegetable oils are used in the manufacture of 
| : Original 20th Century Soap. 
| 




















OBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 





NEW TRIUMPH LIQUID SOAP 


is a smooth velvety product producing an abun- 
dance of lather and cleanses thoroughly. It is 
made of absolutely pure vegetable oil. It is the 

: ideal soap for school children because it is odor- 
can guarantee it to last that long less and antiseptic. Will not injure the skin. 
it is built to give rough and ready New Triumph Liquid Soap is 20% anhydrous 


i i j = soap. Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 
service for a lifetime. || : ip. Re 


All school supply houses 
and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 











POLUOUOEODOOUAUECEOEORGEOEOAGEOUGEUEGECAEE SOON EEEE 





Write for Literature and Prices. 
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NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
| 


Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co.,Inc. 


L COT | Member, National School Supply Association 


GUARANTEED § YEARS | 700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, pmo. 


i 
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NKTORETS 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 
Crayons of Character 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
ches Pa. oy 
West Chester a Res, 














PITMAN SHORTHAND 


SIMPLEST TO SWIFTEST TO SUREST TO 
LEARN WRITE READ 





Equal to Every Demand 





Write for Free Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York City 











Bruce’s 


School Architecture Library 


A Reliable Reference and 
Guide to Better Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction 


Descriptive literature and 
price furnished on request 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


211 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ONCE: you see and use the 

Inkwell on your 
school desks as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 
derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 


It is an inkwell that the pupil 
will not tinker with, it is noise- 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so 











INKWELL 





Black japanned top attached to 
desk at three points with small 


Y 
N A desk nails. 
NY easily put ona standard school Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
} desk, that you will marvel at its so that it can not be set on top 
x . * . eee Ot desk. 
\ simplicity and desirability. Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
4 When you learn the low price, {ver intween mat 
N Meta wilder Inside, wi a NS 
4 too, we have another agreeable steel pressure spring that holds \ 
@ surprise in store for you. Any (oll tently asainst lid when 
\ . , \ 
. school supply jobber can sup- . 
~ ply you or we will ship direct. FREE \ 
SN ; \ 
\ Write today for a FREE to interested XX 
. SAMPLE and prices of Superintendents ~ 
\ the two sizes, Junior and ar Secretaries N 
\ Senior. \ 
x We will send free to any \N 
SS school superintendent or sec- NN 
\Y UJ S INK WELL COMPANY retary a neat desk inkwell, \ 
& ° ° containing both sizes of the . 
410 Southwest Ninth St. U. S. Inkwell. Ask for yours 


today. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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, FIBRE “STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
woop . 
iwseRtT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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meds rate - -price 

sharpener do- 

ing all types of 
k. 


Neat handwriting 1s The Wizard. 


Of all-steel con- 
| struction, em- 


ic Fa 


f el 


help to make it. _ | — i 

| kite 9 Examine the ae 
eres no dou Of Pencil Sharpeners 
about that. You Intend to Purchase 


bodying many 


a blessing: and os are 


good lead pencils 








’ Examine, in particular, the cutters—for they are the most 

And that’s why we important part of a pencil sharpener. In he one of the 
d eleven models of the Apsco Line will be found twin milling 
recommend to you cutters—of SOLID STEEL. No other material is so satis- 
the factory for this purpose and its solidity assures maximum 





service and satisfaction. Scientifically GROUND by a spe 


cial process, they guarantee a keen, accurate cutting surface 
DI which will sharpen pencils and crayons equally on all sides. 
Demand Apsco Pencil Sharpeners and be assured of these 


exclusive, necessary features. 


ee ’* 

TI-CON-DER-OGA Write for Coy of 

“The Pencils and Crayons Your Pupils Use” 
Send for this interesting, helpful booklet, written especially for 
school officials, describing the complete Apsco Line, suggesting the 
model best adapted to your requirements. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 
1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 





Write for a sample on 
your School or Business 
letterhead. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 31-J. THE APSCO LINE 
Of Pencil Sharpeners 


is preferred, displayed and for sale—by all leading school supply dealers. 


Jersey City New Jersey 























| Squires Boston Inkwell 


We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/32 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 






thread to keep the ink from spill- bee ie \ 
ing if it should come loose from i ark ae 
the top. | | kor more than fifty years Spencerian 


Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 


Our price is right. 





No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. 
Has a Hard Rubber Top and 


Sta © bee teal We furnish a one lug or the | ship when they are giv en these smooth- 

It is the best inkwell on the three lug glass for it. Nickel Ww rrdng: long-wearing pens for their ; 
work. 
| 


market. plated. j 
' Samples of all school pens are fur- 
nished to school superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies may be 
obtained from the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 





No College, fine point; double elasti 

\ Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
\ h fine point; semt-elast« 

\ Intermediate, medium point; stiff action 





| wal SB eo, . 
| Write for Catalogue, Prices and Sampies. p » th C e t 1 a tl 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 
713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. School P ens 
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It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If yow use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








The operating principle of the 


“GLOBE” VENTILATOR 


is the simplest and surest 
there can be because it de- 
pends upon no mechanical 
aid whatsoever, but upon 
one of Nature’s unfailing 
laws. 

Write for interesting in- 
formation and list of im- 
portant schools that are 
equipped with “GLOBE” 
Ventilators. Address 
Dept. J. 





GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 














NEE ARERR RNR SS AR a | MN CRIN 
A Square Cut and A Clean Edge 





INGENTO CUTTERS 


K eencutting I NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 
teachers and pupils. 


paper, cardboard and light metal. 


Save time and strength. For cutting 


! 
ab 


- 
PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 121% inch blade $4 75 a 
a 16 ” 8” 11.00 
Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses. 
240 E ONTARIO ST. 
measy Burke & James Inc CHICAGO 
~ 
cr a ec ae 





PORTABLE school must be more than a make- 

shift. It must protect the health of your children, 
and your neighbors’ children. Giving every advantage 
of permanency and having portability. 


Minter Portable Schools meet 
and exceed these requirements. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VA. 


GREENVILLE, 
S. C. 








Established in 1876 
Standard for 
Years 







This Machine Will 


Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


4 For your lab- 


4 oratories, Do- 
_(7/4 mestic Science 
¢, Department. 
“4g, In use in hun- 
m@) dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
m) tions through- 

j out the country. 


Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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mr) Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 








We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 256 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, 


Inc. 
Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


tlc SCHOOL BUILDINGS | 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern oe 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 


the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. je can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 


> _ ee 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


| PREMIER ENGRAVING CO 
DESIGNERS } ENGRAVERS 
| — MILWAUKEE —— WISCONSIN 



























































TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 


Case 


Shelves more than three 


hundred books. 


Special price, $15.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 





ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


AGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 





Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PRINTING SERVICE 























TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 




















Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 








estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 











ee 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY : 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergartento U atavette 2 Presidents 
——— 
“ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
+0 CF tk Ob A 


410 U.S. Nat. Bann BLoc Denver. CoLo 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D 


COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 230 Rialto Bldg., 








OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leadine bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial 

ind Physical Education. 20th 


¢ PFCIALISTS ’ ae 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


AIG TZU RLL IZLE odcon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 

















Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie 8S. Hathaway Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 


Managers— 








PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
throughout the country are gain- 
ing in mental and physical efficien- 
cy by this added nourishment. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 S. Warren St., 
NEW YORK CITY 














The Norton Liquid,..Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST 8UITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 








Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 


Approved by the Nationat Boar. of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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COMMILTEL 

A » N PARRY CHAIRMAN 

MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM ’E BIDDLE 

©) 5 @):(@) Jae Gan «| 4 C1 Oh: ARTHUR J ANDERSON 

©) 20) <@) aw. | tenon » EARL M NELSON 

PRESCOT T & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 

KENNED IN CONSTRUCTION -CO AL 


SUILDING ERECTED 1917 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK S8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 
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PICTURES 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 


WANTED 


Wanted—By an experienced school man and 


alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & salesman, to hear from a_ school supply 

Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. house that is in need of a good salesman. 
WANTED Address T. A. Stewart, Bertrand, Mo. 

Salesman—Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books 

to Catholic schools, several positions open, Salesman—Cathclic, 30-35, to sell text books 


territory Chicago and surrounding states. 
Permanent for the right man. Must have 
had some years college, or be graduate of 
a teachers’ training college or normal school, 
with teaching experience in the grades. 
Give full particulars regarding education, 
experience and references Address J-8, 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis 


to Catholic schools, several positions open, 
territory east of Pittsburgh. Permanent 
for the right man Must have had some 
years college, one with teaching experience 
preferred. Give full particulars regarding 
education, experience and references. Ad- 
dress J-7, American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get Acquainted 


with the new Group Ar- | 
rangement for the Do- 
mestic Science room. 


—Regular stoves 

—Regular ovens for baking 

—Table tops free from all 
burners 

—No additional range 
necessary 


TTT 





Far better results are obtainable with these new 
special domestic science gas stoves. The old style 
hot plate cannot be compared with it. 


Full particulars furnished on request 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE Co. Freeport, Ill. 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Roe hester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 

American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, 
Evanston, 


and 
Chicago and 


and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, 


1254 Amsterdam 
Chicago 


Ave., New York 
14 Beacon 8t., 
Boston 
Security Bldg., 
Evanston 





Sovthern Bldg., 
Washington 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire 


a better locality. 
2—-Those 


who want a better salary. 
3—-Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNI 
Gas & Electric Builliaz Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 

We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency that Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
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LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the We Have the 
TEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, Prop. and Mgr. 
Abilene, —- Texas. 


The wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of 
the best teachers of the Jand, representing every state and institution. Employers of 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies. No charges whatever 
to authorities. We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates. 85% of our teachers make good. 


Py LONAAANUAAAAEDOOAEAAAAACUAAOOEESEOAAAASADEEAERCOODOAEEUOUOEUOEREREAEOEEEOEO ORO OU OOOO 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. 

Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


DUCOUDUDEDEODREAGADGEADEOLADSOEODADOOEREEDEGDADEODEOEEOOADAUESORERDELOEODEOEGDEOOEOEOEEDEOEEOEODSOEIDEDERDGUEOEDEOEOO EERO EE ERODUOROGERLLS EO EAEEOOOG ODOUR ES EUDED RUDE EODOODE DOO EO ONT EOEOORRO NEO EOS 





WILLARD W. 
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THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 











THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ 
Elk Park, N. C. 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 


AGENCY 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for colles 
other teachers in colleges, public 
Advises parents about schools. 


re and normal graduates, 
and private schools, 


specialists, and 
in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “sti 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEA CHE RSB° AGENCY MADISON, WISCONS IN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONFS. Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





VOGUAEAOOER EDT EbOaEE TITTLE 


b >] 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 5 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
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THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
In Every Section of the United States 
F. T. Persinger 


Manager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co- -operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
‘ We 
OUR MOTTO: 











212 Walker Building 


place you. 


The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Al L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. 
permanent clients. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Best Schools and Colleges 
Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
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Specify 
Von Duprin 
Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit 
Latches, as ap- 
proved by the 
U nderwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the 
National Board 
of Fire Under- 
writers: 


‘ee 


ee 
Report No. S. 


A. 163; Guide 
No. 100-F 24. 








9 














Langley High Sel 
Pittsburgh. 
McClure & Spahr, 
Architects. 


S. M. Siesel, Contractor. 


hool, 


On Reliability 


Reliability is the heart and soul of any device designed for 
the protection of human life. 

Especially is this true when the device is to be used under 
emergency conditions. 

It costs more to make Yor Duprin latches so sturdy, so safe. 
so reliable that they will stand up under any strain they are called 
upon to bear in time of panic. 

But—remove this extra strength, this reliability, and nothing 
worth while remains. A slight saving in the cost—if responsible 
for the loss of human life—would be frightfully expensive 
economy. 

It is important, we believe, to remember that Yon Duprin 
latches are so well made that not one, anywhere, has ever failed 
to operate in an emergency. 

See “Sweet’s,” pages 1323-1327, or ask us for Catalog 12-C. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 





on Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 




















School Goods Directory 
= ce aastes steep Stew are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


None other can receive a 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 











AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc. Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
APPARATUS Adam: Electric Co., Frank Christiansen, C. Mershon & Morley Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co American Wiremold Co Columbia School Supply Co Minter Homes Corp TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
American Blower Company ELECTRIC WIRING Sheldon & Co., E Togan-Stiles Company Johnson Service Company 
Buckeye Blower Company American Wiremold Co. MAPS PROJECTION LANTERNS National Regulator Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc Adam Electric Co., Frank McConnell Map Company Bausch & —y. Optical Co. TOILET PAPER 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman ERASERS Nystrom & Company, A. J. Spencer Lens Co Palmer Company, The 
A FILTERS Palmer Company, The Weber Costello Company rg they HANGERS Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
Midwest Air Filters, In Rowles Company, E. W. A. MEMORIAL TABLETS Healy-Ruff Compa TOILET PARTITIONS 
ASH HOISTS Weber Costello Co Russell & Sons Co.. Albert REI NFORCED STEEL Sanymetal Products Co. 
Gillis & Geoghegan ERASER CLEANERS METAL LATH Berger Mfg. Structural Slate Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING Lynn Company, James Berger Mfg. Company ROLLING PARTITIONS Vitrolite Conpeae ij 
American Seating Co Weber Costello Company N. W. Expanded Metal Company Wilson Corp., Jas TYPEWRITERS fl 
Heywood-Waket'eld Co FENCES MICROSCOPES SAFETY STAIR TREADS Underwood Typewriter Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor American Fence Construction Company Bausch & Lomb Optical Co American Abrasive Metals Co VACUUM CLEANING ‘SYSTEMS 
Peabody See Furniture Co Anchor Post Iron Works Spencer Lens Company 
Peter olz Co 


Cyclone Fence Co 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, Spencer Turbine Company, The 


a “ “ 4 o MODSLISKS CLAY STEEL VACUUM PUMPS { 
oot ae Rey STEEL Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. Hammett Company, J Detroit Steel Products Compeny Nash Engineering Company ; 
Pg ny eh Big he Leary Ee CARNES MOTION PICTURE MACHINES SASH, STEEL __ VALVES—FITTINGS 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL DeViy Conperete: Te petrol SH. VENTILATING Trane OP VENTILATORS 

Detroit Stee >ro ts Compan Dow Company, The Devoe & Rayneids ine eaah P oducts } ee ny Globe Ventilator Company 

aes te OMPOSITION IRE, ESCAPES —T TU BULAR Hee ‘kadlay Company, T ee SAVING SYSTEMS Ravaten Mushroom “Ventilator Co 

ce lh gga lapea laa " SLIDING TYPE PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT American traning Machine Com VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Sec yeiiicate Book Slate Co Potter Manufacturing Corp Devine Sree aan aa io 

Rowles Co., E. W. A FIRE EXIT LATCHES PAPER TOWELS Continental Scale Works 


American Blower Company 


Standard Blackboard Company Bayley Mfg. Company 


Brown Company 
4 Sargent & Company 4 = SCENERY 
Weber Costello Co 


National Paper Products Co 


. Buckeye Blower Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F ) . Twin City Scenic Co. Dunham C ey 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE Vonnegut Hardware Co. SEE eet Theo. B “ SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS cee Bn 
Keenan Structural Slate Co FIRE PROOF DOORS . . . owles Company, 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 


Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Botler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
quois Publishing SURGES. 
Peckham. Little 


BOOK PUBL ISHERS 





Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


Gs 
Annin & Co 
FL ae — ES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N 
FLOOR c ov ERING 
Heywood-Wakefield Ce 
FLOORING 
Master Builders Co., The 


PARTITIONS—WIRE 


Cyclone Fence Co 
Commercial Paste Company 
PEN 


Dixon Crucible Co., 
Eagle Pencil Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Schaar & Company 

SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

OWERS 

Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 
Speakman Co 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company 
WARDROBES 
Wilson Corp., Jas 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
WATER COLORS 


SPRAY- A nga bogged EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 

















Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., mame WEATHERSTRIPS 
. ooring Ac 
American Book Company oe ORIN COMPOSITION PENS STAGE EQUIPMENT AND . 
Educational Publishing Company FLO RING . . Spencerian Pen Company SCENERY Athey Company. The 
Heath & Co.. D. C mer ee PIANOS a WINDO WS—ADJUSTABLE 
Houghton, Miffiln Co FLOORING—MASTIC Miessner Piano Company . om ‘STAIR TREADS Austral Window Company 
Iroquois Publishing Company Moulding Brick Co., Thomas , PLAYGROUND APPARATUS — e “ International Casement Co., Inc 
Laidlaw Brothers FOLDING PARTITIONS Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company orton Company : N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Lippincott & Co., J. B Wilson Corp., Jas. G Hill-Standard Company STATIONERS’ TABLETS Truscon Steel Company 
Little, Brown and Company FURNITURE Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Blair Company. J. C WINDOW GUARDS 
Newson & Company American Seating Co Narragansett Machine Company : ~ ie ah ae SASHES Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Pitman & Son, Isaac teckley-Cardy Co J vetro ee roducts tae Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
World Book ¢ ipa A Columbia School Supply Company weethtidetnde ee STEEL STORAGE. CABINETS a. Se ee oe 
BRUSHES Conrades Mfg. Company sheng Sige 8 VE 
Palmer Company, The Detroit School Equipment Co yng BT a “4 Medart -Mfe. Co., Fred pact taal eal Gua 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co Duriron Co., Ine., The STEEL WINDOWS . 
BUILDING MATERIALS Heywoal-Wakereld Co Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co Detroit Steel Products Co WINDOW SHADES 
Asbestos Buildings Company Gunn Furniture Company celle & Bros. Thee N. W. Expanded Metal Company Athey Company j 
Detroit Steel Products Company a oeene, The Theodor Nelson Mfe Company N. 0 Truscon Steel eee Draper Shade Co., Luther 0 
an a ibrary Bureau : Neen Maxwell & Co., 8 
International Casement Co., Inc . Serene —— Furniture Co Vogel Company, Joseph A TABLES WINDOWS, STEEL 
Sheree Paid - oe 1 A ence! so Chait 1» ‘nnd Wolff Manufacturing Co Gunn Furniture Company Detroit Steel Products Company 
Nationa 3ldg iranite uarries san 0 Library Bureau 
National Terra Cotta Soctety Rowles Co, BW. A p~ORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES Hinehimer ons WIRE GUARDS 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company Scir Furniture © a Armstrong Co., The : ALKING MACHINES Cyclone Fence Co 
oan aban Slee camn Stee ompan T g ° 1 P . - 
Structural Sla * BUSSES Standard School Equipment Co Asbestos Builldings Co Victor Talkine Machine Co WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Sone GAS MACHINES Bossert & Sons, Louis TELEPHONE SYSTEMS American Woodworking Machinery Co 
International Harvester Co. of America Freeport Gas Machine Company Circle A Products Corporation Automatic Electric Company Sheldon & Company, E. H 
CHARTS Matthews Gas Machine Co 
Nystrom & Company, A Tirrill Gas Machine Liehting Co j 
McConnell Map Company GAS STOVES 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT A. B. Stove Company 
Coe Manufacturing Company GLASS 
Pick & Company, Albert Manufacturers Glass Company 
Sant Products Co., The GLO ' : . on ; 4 
Van Range Co., John Nystrom & Co., A. J. 12 Nelson Corp., The Jlermen * 
CHALK TROUGHS Weber Costello Co ) 142 Nelson M Co oO 31 and io 
P 7H neta PO 109 News & Compan 35 
Dudfield Mfg. Company “ GY MNASIUM per anartee 141 N. ¥ "sil ate jany ‘k Slate 140 
wwe . . icago Gymnasium Equipmen o . , mpan 
CHEMICALS Medart Mfg. Co., Fred S io oe 108 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry Narragansett Machine Company 1? Mosten Deer Cieeee ¢ 14 
CLOCKS— PROG RAM HEATING SYSTEMS ur 120 Nystrom & Co., A. J 13 
Cincinnati Time Recorde American Blower Company 110 Oak Flooring Bureau 10 
International Time Re ae ng Company American Foundry & Furnace Co 133 Pace Fence & Wire Prod. Ass'n 13 
Landis Ene. & Mfg. Co Bayley Mfg. Company 1 9 Palmer Company _ The ; 12 4 
Standard Electric Time Co Buckeye Rlower Company ( 115 Peabody School Furniture Co 21 
CRAYON Crane Company 1 Cover Peckham, Little & Co 31 
American Crayon Co Dunham Company, C. A 85 Peerless Unit Vent. ¢ i 
Rinney & Smith Healy-Ruff Company ( 10 Pencil Exchange. Ir 1 
National Crason Co Nelson Corp., The Herman ( 1 Pa. Structural Slate ¢ f 
Peckham. Little & Co Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc val Pet & Volz Compar ' 
P ! INK lO Pe n & Co Leonard 8 
encil Exchange, Ine ; . Ass 4 Pick & Co.. Albert re 
Rowles Co E. W. A Commercial Paste Company 139 116 Pitman & Sons, Isaa 138 
Weber Costelin Co Rowles Co., E Ww A 126 I national Harvester Co. of America 123 Pot : Manufa u n ( 117 
DKEAFENING QUILT INK WELLS 129 International Time Recording Co 5 Pra Compan The 13¢ 
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Good Reason. 

One day, Jennie, a stout, overgrown, German 
girl, had not been in school. That evening, the 
teacher, on her way home, met her motner on 
the street. She stopped her and asked why 
Jennie was not in school. 

“Vy—vy—vy—last night, Jennie, he, went up 
stairs to vash, an’ the ceilin’, she, came down 
an’ Jennie, he, came down, too, with the basin 
of water, an’ landed right down on the stove 
so Jennie, he’s all bruised up and stiff today, an’ 
that’s vy Jennie, he, wasn’t in school,” came out, 
all in one breath. 


The Higher the Lower. 

Uncle Ted—An’ ’ow are you gettin’ along at 
school now, Ted? What are yer learnin’? 

Ted—Not too bad, uncle, I’m learning reading, 
writing, sums and things. O, yes, and religion, 
too. 

Uncle Ted—Gracious! Religion? 

Ted—yYes, but different from Joe’s. I’m 
taught that we all come from Adam. Joe’s ina 
higher class and he’s taught we all come from 
monkeys.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Scientific Penetration. 

“Professor, how did you come to propose to 
me in the face of my continued indifference ?” 

“I proceeded on the general proposition that 
whatever a woman seems to be she isn’t.’— 
Transcript. 

Scholarly Reproof. 

“Don’t talk to me about colleges,” said the 
self-made man. “Look at me! Do you suppose 
I should have been any more successful than I 
am if I’d had a college education?” 

“No,” admitted the professor, “but you might 
have been less inclined to brag about it.”— 
Transcript. 

True When You Think of It. 

Teacher—To what circumstance was Colum- 
bus indebted for his fame? 

Smart Boy—To the circumstance that Amer- 
ica was not already discovered.—Transcript. 


Johnny was learning the alphabet and was 
asked by his teacher what letter came after 
“H ” 

“I dunno.” 

“What have I on each side of my nose?” 

“Freckles.” 

Mary—‘“I suppose your father will be all un- 
strung when he hears about your exams.” 

Jack—“No, I wired him last night.’’—Jester 


The Professor: “Let us take the example of 
the busy ant. He is busy all the time. He 
works all day and every day. Then what hap- 
pens?” 

The Bright One: “He gets stepped on.” 





Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school during 
writing time): ‘Henry, why are you not writ- 
ing?” 

Henry: “I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher: “Where’s your grammar?” 

Henry: ‘“She’s dead.” 
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My Mother. 

A school poem repeateu trom memory by Mrs. 
Miuerva Kounus Johnsvun, 89, of Waukesha, Wis. ‘The 
puveW Was cuolumitteu to memory in the Newhope Rural 
Schvol, ‘Luwn of Niles, Cayugu Co., N. Y., in 1842. 

Il ought to love my mother, 
She loved me long ago; 

There is no earth no other, 
That ever loved me so; 

When anything hath ailed me, 
To her I told my grief; _ 
Her tond love ne’er hath failed, 

In finding some relief. 


When a weak babe I caused her, 
Much trial and much care; 

When in my cradle lying, 
Or on her loving breast, 

She gently hushed my crying, 
Then rocked her babe to rest. 


What sight is that which near me, 
Makes home a happy place; 

And has such power to cheer me? 
It is my mother’s face. 

What sound is that which ever makes, 
My young heart rejoice; 

And has such power to cheer me? 
It is my mother’s voice. 





inhi COUDERODORDE AA AOEEEnOEEE 
History Still Repeating. 

“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what was it Sir 
Walter Kaleigh said when he placed his cloak 
on the muddy road for the beautiful queen to 
walk over?” 

Willie, the ultra-modern, gazed about the 
classroom in dismay, and then, taking a long 
chance, replied: 

“Step on it, kid!’” 

lt Failed to Register. 

His Father—‘So you know as much as your 
teacher, do you? Where do you get that idea?” 

Bobby—‘“She told me so herself. She said 
she couldn’t teach me nothin’.—Kansas City 
Star. 

A Disappointed Lot. 

A wealthy man visited a school and gave an 
address. When he was through he called a 
little boy up to him and said, ““My lad, have you 
a purse?” “No, sir.” “I’m sorry,” said the rich 
man. If you had I’d have given you a half dol- 
lar to put into it.” 

The same man was scheduled to speak there 
again the following month, and when he came 
the boys were prepared for him; an empty purse 
lay hidden in every pair of trousers. And sure 
enough at the end of his speech he called an- 
other boy to him. “Have you a purse, little 
man?” he asked. “Yes sir.” “I’m glad of 
that,” said the speaker. “If you hadn’t I should 
have given you half a dollar to buy one.”— 
Transcript. 

“When water becomes ice,” asked the teacher, 
“what is the great change that takes place?” 

“The greatest change, ma’am,” said the little 
boy, “is the change in price.” 

Teacher: What is the last set of teeth we 
get, Henry? 

Henry: Our wedding teeth. 

Sometimes. 
Teacher: What is an Indian woman called? 
John: A squab. 
Juvenile Curiosity. 

Mother—Yes, darling, fish go about in 
schools. Why? 

Bobby—I was just wondering what school 
does if some fisherman happens to catch the 
teacher.—Boston Transcript. 
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The schoolboys who cheer when they don’t have to 
go to school— 


Will be downcast when informed that there is no room 
for them in the overcrowded schools.—Chicago Tribune. 





Death of Mr. Harris W. Baker. 

Harris W. Baker, vice-president of G. & C, 
Merriam Company, publishers of Webster’s dic- 
tionaries, died in his sleep on October 8th at 
his home. Mr. Baker was a native of St. Louis, 
a graduate of Yale, 54 years of age; the son of 
O. M. Baker, for many years president of the 
company, and younger brother of Asa S. Baker, 
now president of the firm. 

Mr. Baker was widely known among book- 
sellers and school supply dealers for his splen- 
did personal qualities and his energetic and 
respect-inspiring methods of sales promotion. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Proper Qak Fiooring. School authorities and 
architects who are confronted with problems of 
classroom flooring will be interested in a new 
booklet entitled “Oak Flooring Memogram,” 
just published by the Oak Flooring Bureau, 1014 
Ashiand Block, Chicago, Ill. ‘The booklet is 
popular in treatment, fully illustrated and will 
be sent on request. 

Valuable Microscope Catalog. School author- 
ities will be interested in the newest catalog of 
M.croscopes, microtomes and accessories for 
educational institutions just published by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. The catalog includes all of the standard 
types of instruments which have been so gener- 
ally accepted and are so widely used throughout 
the Unived States. A copy of the catalog will 
be sent on request to any school authorities. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Backyard Wiaygrounds. lFoider No. 2, Chil- 
dren’s bureau, U. 8S. Vepartment of Labor. Re- 
printed trom the bulletin of the Recreation De- 
partment, Oakland, Calif. Contains drawings 
and bills of material for simpie pieces of piay- 
ground equipment tor the use of younger chil- 
dren. 

‘Leachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. 
Vol. 1, No. 3, of the Research Bulletin, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tains a study of salary schedules in the United 
States, special provisions affecting salaries, 
principles and standards for salary schedules 
and gives suggestive schedules at present in 
operation. 

‘Teaching Load in 136 City High Schools. City 
School Circular No. 9, June, 1921, Issued by the 
Bureau of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Report ot the Business Agent, School 
Committee of Boston, for the year 1923. Wm. 
T. Keough, business agent. Contains the bud- 
get for the financial year from February 1, 1923, 
to January 31, 1924. 

New Machinery for Promotion and Classifica- 
tion. Publication No. 3, Vol. IX, of the Ken- 
tucky High School Quarterly, Lexington. An 
article prepared by P. J. Arnold, discussing such 
topics as reorganization plans for promotion 
and classification, the shortening of the elemen- 
tary course, and the place of examinations and 
tests in the school program. 

A Brief Manual of Games for Organized Play. 
Adapted from standard sources. By Martha T. 
Speakman. Bureau Publication No. 113, 1923, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington. Contains games for younger and 
older children, games for the schoolroom and 
games for the playground. The pamphlet con- 
tains a list of reference books and suggested 
game programs. 

Suggestions Regarding Textbook Selection. 
By Gilbert G. Weaver, professor of industrial 
education, University of Pittsburgh. Bulletin II, 
series A, 1923, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The casual review of a book is not 
sufficient basis for its purchase. A more care- 
ful examination of the organization, size, con- 
tent, etc., is needed to justify its recommenda- 
tion for purchase or adoption. The material 
contained in this pamphlet is intended to assist 
in scoring the relative merits of texts under 
consideration. In scoring, such items as me- 
chanical construction, content, use of text, ap- 
proach and organization are taken into account. 
In the words of the author, the material is not 
presented as a piece of scientific work but as 
a step in advance of the usual unreflective 
method of book selection. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EDWARD HUGHES GLIDDEN IS THE ARCHITECT 


CRANE PLUMBING WAS INSTALLED BY WILLIAM HELLBACH, CONTRACTOR 


INSPIRING CIVIC PRIDE AND CO-OPERATION 


Community pride and interest are often 
encouraged by agreeable architectural 
qualities in school buildings. Appoint- 
ments and equipment also, can help to- 
ward making a school attractive. 


A drinking fountain of attractive design 
may add to the charm of a stairway or 
hall. A sanitary lavatory equipped with 


fixtures evidencing good taste, encourages 
approval and more considerate use. 


The visible beauty of Crane fixtures 
supplied for every school requirement, 1s 
matched by a hidden quality expressed 
in their provisions for easy maintenance 
of cleanliness. ‘Their choice is always an 
assurance of long and satisfying service. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE,LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


C2 CRANE, PARIS 





“Luxton” Drinking Fountain 
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“Every nine hours, on the average, some resident of 


tice. EVERY HOUR A CHILD IS 


Every thousand cars kill three persons a year.” 
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is killed by a motor 
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AVE you safeguarded your children? 
Are your playgrounds really safe for 
play? 
An Anchor Post Playground Fence pro- 
vides thorough protection against traffic - 
dangers. It is ever-watchful—an unfailing 
guardian. 





Built for permanency. Fabric of heavy steel 
wire. Fence always stands straight and 
true because the posts are firmly drive- 
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anchored. Every part galvanized through- a 
out to resist rust. ie, Gas 

Cry .° 
Phone, write, or wire our nearest office or we 
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sales agent for complete information. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVELAND, OHIO MINEOLA, L.L., N.Y 

BOSTON, MASS DETROIT, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, 

CHICAGO, ILL. HARTFORD, CONN PA. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO INDIANAPOLIS, PITTSBURGH, PA. Anchor Post High Ur 
IND. ROCHESTER, N. Y 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


at St. Mary’s 


School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities. 














Anchor Post Fences 
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Anchor Post Low 
Chain Link Fence 
at Kenilworth 
Place School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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climbable Chain Link Fence 
Parochial 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 


Mr. School Man is not the great need for more play- 
grounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 


Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 
































The Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


An investment in Austral Windows is 
an investment in Fresh Air and Control 
of Light. The schoolroom must have 
fresh air without draft and properly con- 
trolled light. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS will add noth- 
ing to the cost of your building, but they 
will add a permanent source of health and 
comfort to those occupying the classroom. 
They have been especially designed to 
meet schoolroom requirements. 








AUSTRAL WINDOWS eliminate 
weights, wide mullions, chains, pulleys, 
sash sockets, cleaner bolts, all interior 
window trim and all window trouble. 


Self-balancing, reversible for cleaning, simple 
and durable of construction and costing no more 
than ordinary windows, AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
are a good investment and justify the serious 
consideration of School Boards, Building Com- 
mittees, or Superintendents, considering plans 
for new school buildings. 











Before deciding on the Window ques- 





tion write us for particulars regarding 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


See International Casement Company Advertisement 
for Austral Windows in rolled steel 





AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 Park Avenue 


New York 








